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HYMNS oF THE MYSTICS. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Now Moses knew his hour of death was nigh ; 
For the Most High commanded Sammael 

To fetch his servant's soul to Paradise 
Sammael, who, clothed in anger, grasped his 


sword 

To slay him, and would have slain, but for the 
light 

Wherewith his face shone, while his hand 
went on 


Writing the Incommunicable Name, 


“What ails thee, Moses? Why art thou so pale? 
What evil hath befallen us?” Zipporah asked. 
And Moses said; ‘My bour of death is come!" 

‘*What! must a man who hath spoken with God 

die thus? 

Thou, like a common man?” “I must—all 
must--. 

The angels Michael, Gabriel, Israfel— 

God only is eternal, and dies not, 

Where are my children?” ‘They are put to 
sleep.” 

‘* Wake them ; for I must say farewell to them,” 
Beeide the childrep’s bed she wept, and 

moaned ; 

‘* Wake, rise, and bid your father now farewell, 
Orphans! for this is his last day on earth !” 
They woke in terror. ‘* Who will pity us 
When we are fatherless?” ‘Who will pity 

them 
When they are fatherless?” And Moses wept, 


Then God spake to him; ‘ Dost thou fear to 
die? 

Or dost thou leave this earth reluctantly?” 

And Moses said; ‘ I do not fear to die, 

Nor do I leave this earth reluctantly. 

But I lament these children of mine age, 

Who have their grandsire and their uncle 
lost, 

And who will lose their father if I die.” 

“In whom did she, thy mother, then, confide, 
When thou by her wast, in the bulrush ark, 


Committed to the Nile?” “In Thee, O 
Lord!” 

“* Who hardened Pharaoh's heart, and gave thee 
power 


Before him and his gods, and to thy hand 

A staff to part the waters?” ‘Thou, O 
Lord!” 

“And fearest thou to trust thy children to Me, 

Who am the father of the Fatherless? 

Go; take thy staff, and over the sea once 
more 

Extend it, and thou shalt bebold a sign 

To strengthen thy weak faith.” And he 
obeyed, 


He took the rod of God, and, going down 

To the desolate sea-beach, he stretched it 
there, 

‘The sea divided, as when clouds are driven 

Along the path of a whirlwind, and he saw 

A black rock in it, whereunto he went ; 

And reaching soon the rock, a voice cried: 
** Smite !” 

He smote ; it clave asunder, and therein, 

At its foundation, was a little cleft, 

And in that cleft, with a green leaf in its 
mouth, 

A worm, which, lifting up its voice, cried 
thrice ; 

“Praise be to God, who hath not forgotten me, 
Worm that I am, in lonely darkness here ! 
Praise be to Him, who cherishes even me Y”’ 
When the low voice was filent, heard of all 
The angels in the pases of their hymn— 

For they ceased singing to behold that sign 


“Thou seest that I consider and provide 
Not for man only, but a little worrr, 
In a rock whereof men know not, in the waves, 
Far in the dark depths of the barren sea. 
Shall I forget thy children, who know Me?” 


Then Moses, so instructed of the Lord, 

Comforted his children and his sorrowing 
wife ; 

And, Jeaning on his staff went forth alone, 

To climb the mountain where he was to die ; 

And where, when he had closed his weary eyes, 

And pressed his hand upon his pulseless heart, 

God kissed his servant, and he was with Him, 

New Yor« Orry 





PAGANINI, 





BY THE REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 





Hx shambled awkward on the stage, the while 
Across the waiting audience swept a smile. 


With clumsy touch, when first he drew the bow, 
He snapped a string, The audience tittered low. 


Another stroke! Off flies another string ! 
With laughter now the circling galleries ring, 


Once more! The third string breaks its quivering 
strands, 
Aud hisses greet the player as he stands, 


He standg—the while his genjus unhereft 
Is calm—one etring and Paganini left, 


He plays. The one string’s daring notes uprise 
Against that storm as if they sought the skies. 


A silence falls ; then awe; the people bow, 
And they who erst had hissed are weeping now, 


And when the last note trembling, died away, 
Some shouted “Bravo!” some had learned to 
pray. 
Kangas Ory, Mo, 
Oe 


“IMPRESSIONS” OF INDIAN ED- 
UCATION AT HAMPTON, 


BY ELAINE GOODALE, 





In the New Haven Daily Palladium, of 
May 14th, in a letter entitled ‘‘A Novel 
University,” a ‘‘recent visitor’ of the 
Hampton Normal School records his im- 
pressions of the work our Indians are do- 
ing. We learn that he sets out on his tour 
of inspection with an entirely unpreju- 
diced mind, armed only with the impartial 
doctrine of the ‘unquestionable lack of 
ability on the part of the Indian to grasp 
the rudimentary principles of education.” 
This is, we hope, sufficiently conclusive. 
Having thus permitted us to see that he is 
not one to proceed far without the safeguard 
of a well-founded theory, he dissects us, 
in a leisurely way, as follows: 

“In one of the rooms through which I 
was shown, a party of Indians—twelve men and 
six women and girls—were being drilled in arith- 
metic. Addition up to forty-five was made very 
creditably ; but subtraction and multiplication 
were altogether beyond their ken. An example 
to subtract nine from thirteen proved a stumb- 
ling-block to the entire class, despite the fact 
that the teacher held up her four fingers in a 
most suggestive manner and the students all 
counted their own fingers with great animation. 
A further example to multiply eleven by four 
was answered with absolute silence. The teacher 
endeayored to help her scholars out of the di- 
lemma, and encouragingly asked how much four 
times one were. A girl replied that it was one, 
while a man was equally positive it was two, 
There appeared to be actual consternation when 
the teacher said it was neither. The counting 
of fingers took place again, but withont result, 
and the teacher was finally compelled to do the 
sum out in detail on the blackboard. When 





Of God’s exceeding love—He spake again : 


forty-four was pronounced to be the'correct an- 





came from the class, When [ say that this 
class had been at the school for one year, and 
was composed of men and girls, none under 
twenty years of age, and from that up to forty, 
the progress they had made will not strike any- 
one as being very rapid.” 


We should think not, indeed. The fact 
is, however, that these ‘*men and women,” 
whose ages range not from twenty to forty, 
but from ten or twelve to about twenty, 
work out, from day to day, quite respectable 
‘*sums” in subtraction, multiplication in 
two figures, and division, unaided even by 
the ingenious use of the fingers, which 
seems to have made such an impression on 
the susceptible mind of our critic. With 
the possible exception of a general ‘‘ balk” 
when one or more visitors of the wrong sort 
enter the class-room, these intellectual feats 
are accomplished with fewer tears and 
sulks than we remember ourselves devoting 
to the cause in early youth. Our corre- 
spondent’s memory may be shorter; or, 
perhaps, he had a mathematical genius, a 
gift which we hope is not entirely incem- 
patible with the faculty of observation and 
a talent for speaking the truth. 

Thus far we are supposed to be dealing 
with the results of pure observation; but 
when this ‘‘casual visitor” proceeds to 
draw upon his imagination for missing de- 
tails, the effects are something amazing. 
‘*Think,” he exclaims, with feeling, ‘think 
of the horrible, the unspeakable torture ot 
a young lady teacher, compelled to explain 
and re-explain to a class, day in and day 
out, where, in looking over the faces be- 
fore her, she can see no glance of intelli- 
gence, no light in response to her teach- 
ings!” 

This is, in truth, a sad picture. Think of 
watching those heavily marked features 
lighten and quicken from day to day 
with growing intelligence; of seeing the 
intense reserve and proud reluctance 
of the Indian thawing gradually but sure- 
ly under the influence of a new per- 
sonality. Think of studying the strongly 
individual development of cach mind and 
character with such absorbing pleasure 
that ‘‘ five, ten, fifteen, twenty,” becomes a 
fascinating exercise, and ‘‘m—a—n, man,” 
could seem to be indefinitely interesting. 
Think of seeing in two, three or four years 
these rows of dusky faces fairly alive with 
every variety of expression; of hearing the 
odd, bright questions and answers that make 
knowledge, which before seemed common 
and hackneyed, even to one’s self, a fresh, 
mental acquisition, while talking over the 
theories of the earth’s formation or the 
balance of power in Europe with a class 
that has, perhaps, made “‘little appreciable 
progress,” but is certainly capable of inde- 
pendent reasoning on these and other sub- 
jects! This is, mdeed, ‘“ unspeakable tor- 
ture”! 

Perhaps it would not interest a “ casual 
visitor” to learn that one of those faces 
which “‘ expresses no intellectual apprecia- 
tion of its surroundings,” belongs to a youth 
who came to the East last Fall in spite of 
the strong opposition of his father and 
friends, and who, when the doctor told him 
that the delicate state of his lungs made it 
advisable for him to return at the close of 
this his first year, replied that he might die 
at Hampton, but that he would stay and 
learn what he could. “Yet do many of us 
go as far as this in the search for light and 


knowledge? 
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bana a universal “Oh t of relief and surprise | AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS IN 
P 


ARIS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





A PLEASANTER bit of news has not been 

flashed under the sea for along time than 

that which meets our eyes this morning in 

our enterprising and spirited little French- 

American paper, Le Matin, announcing that 

‘the Committee of Ways and Means of the 

House of Representatives have agreed to 

report a bill for the abolition of discrim- 

inatory duties in favor of American artists, 

and for reducing the duty on works of art 

to ten per cent.” 

It is good, as far as it goes, this order of 

‘*as you were”; but, in ‘the good time 

coming”—the time of more refined tastes 

and liberal ideas—there will be no such 
thing as a tax on those fair ministers of civ- 
ilization, those gracious instructors of the 
people--Worxs or Arr. 

Doubtless the late letter of Minister Mor- 
ton to Secretary Frelinghuysen, represent- 
ing the harm done andthe greater harm 
threatened to American artists: here by the 
measure of last year—so ungenerous in 
spirit, and so mistaken in policy—has had a 
happy effect; and I cannot think that the 
earnest protest which went over the water 
last Summer, from hundreds of our artists 
and art students, has been forgotten. 
These, our countrymen and country- 
women, had not only the right to 
protest and remonstrate, but were bound 
in honor soto do. They are exiles for the 
sake of that art for which their own country 
does so little and the country of their tem- 
porary adoption so much. They felt them- 
selves in a large degree the beneficiaries of 
France. Surely the politicians who sprung 
on the American people the act levying a 
prohibitory duty on the works of foreign 
artists must have been ignorant of the 
great privileges accorded to Amcrican 
artists in the schools, atéliers and galleries 
of Europe. Take Paris. There were at 
that time, in the Heole des Beaux Arts 
alone, in the various classes of painting, 
sculpture and architecture, no less than 355 
Americans, all of whom were receiving 
their instruction free. 

In all the atéliers, models are furnished 
by government, and paid for at the rate of 
25 or 80 francs a day, amounting on an 
average to 135 francs. To this outlay must 
be added the expense of heating, through all 
the cold months, the large studios, in a city 
where fuel is so dear that coal might have 
communistic dreams of rivaling in value 
its aristocratic relative, the diamond, and 
where the flame and smoke of wood take, 
to our eyes, the color of gold and the form 
of bank notes. By the way, 1 have an idea 
that those gigantic prodigals, the American 
backwoodsmen, who go forth with ax and 
fire-brand, clearing and t9 clear, burning as 
fast as they fell, will come to Paris, when 
they die, to pass a cold purgatory, too poor 
to buy wood even by the kilo. But the 
most considerable expense to government 
for these atéliers is, of course, the pay of 
the professors—all superior and distin- 
guished artists. 

In the studios of sculpture, the student, 
by paying a franc (twenty cents) a month, 
is furnished with all the clay, wire, nails, 
etc., which he may require. Twice a year 
he may enter the Concowrs, and if success- 
ful, has the chance of competing for medals 
and prizes. Then there is the Library of 
Art, said to be the best in the world, to 
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which the student has free access; and a 
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chapel, in which are to be found the works 
of MichaélAngelo and rare bits of archi- 
tecture, impossible to be found elsewhere. 

The young student, wishing to enter the 
school, presents to the professor of his 
choice a sample of his work; and if this is 
approved, he is admitted to the great in- 
stitution, in whieh he is allowed to study 
from three to five, or even seven years, 
living always in an atmosphere of artistic 
culture, with the best examples of artistic 
achievement about him; with the healthy 
incentives of fair, if eager competition, 
and of just appreciation. 

Now, many of these inestimable privi- 
leges and advantages the American student 
will forfeit if that ungracious and ungrate- 
ful piece of last year’s legislation be not re- 
pealed; if Congress, with false pride, shall 
refuse to go back on itself. Letus hope, 
however, that after whisky bills are dis- 
posed of, and that troublesome Internation- 
alist—the American hog—has received 
some sort of a quietus, the true interests of 
American Art and American honor may be 
considered, in a broad, undemagogish 
spirit. We heard that certain home-made 
and home-staying second-rate artists, who 
had time to lobby, were in that prohibitory 
movement, hoping to enhance the value of 
their wares; but here, as in Rome, London 
and Munich, there was, among the most 
successful and prosperous American paint- 
ers and sculptors, as among the students, 
but one sentiment—that which spoke in 
the petition to our Congress, drawn up in 
Paris in March, 1883, and which was in 
unison with the feeling of American art 
lovers and patrons, anxious to found schools 
and public galleries in our great cities. 

Among the voices of our artists raised in 
protest, none weré more earnest than those 
of women. Miss Gardner, who stands 
among our foremost painters in Paris, and 
whom French artists and critics delight to 
honor, spoke. out strongly and fearlessly, 
like the noble woman she iz, in words of in- 
dignant eloquence, on that smart scheme 
for spviling the foreigner, concocted by a 
poor little government, hard up for reve- 
nue. 

I myself had a new sensation, which I 
did not enjoy. It was shame for my coun- 
try; or, rather, its rulers. I felt like crying 
out, ‘‘ Raise the wind for thy flabby eails, 
O, Ship of State, by aheavier duty on such 
necessaries of life as champagne and 
cognac, rather than tax those divine lux- 
uries of taste and culture, pictures and 
sculptures!” 

Hard lines for American students in the 
Latin quarter, delivered up as they were, 
to the reproaches and the taunts of their 
fiery and witty French comrades, who 
emote and spared not. By the way, lam 
indebted to the facts I have statedin regard 
to the Deole des Beaux Arts to a young 
American student, Frank E. Elwell, aCon- 
cord boy, one of the good old stock, who 
is himself an exumple of the ready recog- 
nition here awarded to foreign talent. 
After barely eight months’ study in the 
atélier of M. Falguitre, his work alone 
(which, by the way, is singularly bold- and 
original in character) gained him admittance 
to the Concours and afterward the Salon, 
where his two pieces of sculpture—a bust and 
a bas-relief—attracted much attention. 

As for me, I never could believe that 
that penny-wise and pound-foolish act of 
Congress could long remain unrepealed. | 
never could picture to myself Columbia 
stooping, under the great light of ‘ Bar- 
tholdi’s grand statue of Liberty,” to levy 
unjust tribute on French artistic genius 
and labor. I am not, by any means, an ad- 
mirer of all things French-—not even of the 
spirit of French art—not allogether of 
French Republicanism, that creaking raft 
on a turbulent sea; not, certainly, of mod- 
ern French literature, as represented in 

feuilletons and dramas, with its false senti- 
ment and mawkish heroics, and its inex- 
haustible staples of murder and adultery; 
and though J claim that the Gallic Satanus 
is not quite as black as he is painted; that 
even Paris, magnificent ‘‘ mystery of in- 
‘iquity” as it is, contains enough righteous 
men to save it from the fate of Sodom, with 
better regulated families than that of Lot, 
and pure women enough to keep up the tra- 
dition of chastity, 1 admit, of course, that 
the French people are as far behind us in 
the tiomestic virtues and Christian graces 





as they are in business énterprise, commer- 
cial uprightness, official purity and national 
morality and modesty; but I do hold that 
nowhere in thé ctyilized world ¢an be 
found’so large and Hberal a hospitality, in 
matters of art and science, 28 among the 
French and inthe French capital. It really 
seems that, toward the country for which 
France once shed her blood and expended 
her treasure, she has been especially gener- 
ous in the matter of privileges and prizes. 
Her noble musical conservatoire, temple of 
Euterpe, opens wide its doors to the gifted 
young pilgrim from the Western world. 
Gertrude Griswold, after her three years’ 
study, stepped from that door on to the 
proud stage of the Grand Opera—a prima 
donna from the start. 

We were in Paris when that lovely girl, 
as good as she is fair, made her début, as 
Ophelia, with great success. I have pre- 
served ever since the account given by the 
most worldly and witty of French journals— 
the sparkling and sardonic Figaro—because 
there was something in ‘t which pleased 
me particularly; a personal tribute which 
seemed to me better than a column of mere 
musical criticism. Said this gay and 
skeptical Figaro, for once serious and re- 
spectful: ‘* What especially charms in 
Mile, Griswold, is the sweet and gracious 
youthfulness of her persou—a something 
inexpressibly chaste and neive which is 
strangely suited to that lovely and marvel- 
ous creation of Shakespeare, and which 
captivated a brilliant audience.” 


I fear that few of our young singers real- 
ize how powerful, over the multitudes they 
seek to please, is the charm of simple 
purity and that tender grace of maidenly 
modesty which need not be timid, or ill- 
assured. What can surpass the confidence 
of an innocent child? Madamoiselle Nevada 
(Emma Wixom) has, in her candid, in- 
genuous face and sympathetic manner, a 
peculiar girlish, home-like charm. She 
seems still truthful and trustful and un- 
spoiled. Heaven kept her so in spite of 
journalistic influences, the envy and ijl- 
turns of rivals and the flatteries of injudi- 
cious friends. Emma Thursby, who has a 
graver and quieter, but no less sweet and 
winning, womanliness, is immensely ad- 
mired here, in mocking Paris, and pro- 
foundly respected. She, as you know, 
never seems conscious of her youth and 
beauty, except as she translates them into 
music, glad and innocent as the song of 
birds, and crystal-pure as mountain 
streams. 

I was present on Mary Anderson’s first 
night in London, and remember a tribute 
paid to our beautiful country-woman, dur- 
ing one of the intervals, by a well-known 
journalist. He said: ‘ After all, the great 
charm of this young actress, is not her rare 
classic beauty, nor her dramatic talent, nor 
her captivating smile, nor the statuesque 
grace of her pose. It is something back of 
and better than all—her purity—an attri- 
bute most sweet and sacred, which envel- 
ops her like a subtle atmosphere, yet is 
something positive, not to be mistaken; and, 
perhaps, the most lawless Bohemian, the 
most d/asé old play-goer is of those whore- 
spect it most.” 

To return to Paris and its American 
lyrical invaders. At one time this Winter, 
there were three prime donne of the ‘‘ origine 
Yankee,” singing there. Miles. Van Zandt 
and Nevada at the Opera Comique, and 
Madame Valda in Italian opera. It speaks 
much for American voices, talent and in- 
dustry, this success in a strapge land 
among a strange people; yet these high 
paths of song are by no means all strewn 
with thornless roses. In fact every American 
singer finds her particular path ‘a hard 
road to travel.” The more pure and proud, 
self-respecting and good she is, the harder 
she finds it, in certain ways which I will not 
dwell upon now. She is sure to find the 
little world behind the footlights and the 
big world in front—composers, fellow-ar- 
tists, critics and the public—excessively 
sensitive and jealous in regard to the sub- 
tleties and exquisite niceties of French 
accent and pronunciation, watchful guard- 
ians all of their sacred, sibilant vernacular, 
language of the Muses and tongue of the 
immortals. The slightest mispronuncia- 
tion, the faintest foreign inflection is re- 
garded as flat blasphemy against the Acad- 
emy. Artists who could not in ten years 
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learn to sing passably well in English opera 
make shatebbrves sardonically merry over 
the little grammatical slips of a prima don- 
na who has had not’s0 many monthe’ prac- 
tice in the French, and all of whose pre- 
vious operatic study has been in Italian. 
Not even Marie Van Zandt, the pretty little 
exotic, who has enjoyed most of the sun- 
shine and the ‘sweet south” of public 
favor, has been spared by the linguistic 
critics. But little cares she for their lec- 
tures or their lingo, knowing that, aside 
from her lovely voice, she has a charm in 
her fresh and frolicsome youthfulness, in 
her saucy little whims and odd caprices, in 
her Zingora-like lawlessness even, which 
causes her sins to be speedily forgiven. 


Although American singers in Paris are 
favorites with the general public, French 
critics not infrequently sneer at the favor 
with which they are received, as invidious 
and unpatriotic, Said one, not long since, 
speaking of the début of a young singer: 
‘* Unhappily, she is not from America; she 
comes from no further off than Bordeaux, 
but malgré that ill turn of fortune, she 
sings exceedingly well.” 

Emma Nevada had her own troubles and 
tribulations at the Opera Comique, and left 
for more congenial associations at Les 
Italians. It is said that she is going home 
next year. You will then hear a very 
wonderful little singer in solos and airs 
within the range of her voice, a light so- 
prano, exceptionably high and flexible. 
Those rare, high notes of hers, exceedingly 
sweet and clear, play in the air like larks 
in the Springtime; now mounting and cir- 
cling and chasing each other, now softly 
descending to touch the earth, now up and 
off again! Ido not so much admire this 
singer’s voice in its more brilliant parts of 
execution as for the surpassing delicacy of 
its softest notes. So dainty, so Ariel- 
like are .they, so exquisitely attenu- 
ated, that at times they hardly seem 
like conscious, premeditated notes of the 
human voice, but rather the last, faint sighs 
of sound, dying into silence, or the low 
murmurs of silence, dreaming of song. 
Yet Ido not think that, even in this ex- 
treme lightness and delicacy of execution, 
Emma Nevada is greater than Emma 
Thursby; only in ber singing there is more 
of it, almost a monotony of marvelous 
agility. When wonders never cease, they 
cease to be wonders. This artist has been 
taught to so elaborately embroider all her 
lyrical tissues that the fine old stuff of the 
masters at times almost disappears under 
the flowers and seed-pearls of her redun- 
dant and dainty vocalization. 

Americans admitted to the Conservatory 
as pupils of instrumental music, do not, I 
think, have to complain of the unfairness 
of French masters, or the jealousy of 
French éleves. The reason probably 
is that they are not likely to come 
in competition with native musicians, as 
they generally return with their laurels, if 
they win any, to wear them, ‘in their new- 
est gloss,” athome. I know that certain 
young American violinists have been such 
favorites with their professors, because of 
their talent, industry and enthusiasm, that 
they have received much extra teach- 
ing and advice. Among the most distin- 
guished, though youngest pupils of last 
year, was Maud Powell, of Aurora, Illinois, 
This charming young girl will soon, I think, 
be heard in America; and as I take a deep 
interest in her career, I beg leave to give a 
slight sketch of it thus far. 

Little Maud Powell began the study of 
the violin at nine years of age, under a 
teacher in her native city. At the end of 
the year, this master, finding that he could 
teach her no more, passed her -on to Pro- 
fessor Lewis, of Chicago, who, after a little 
time, pronounced her talent something 
wonderful, and advised her being taken 
abroad, to the Conservatory of Leip- 
zig. So, after testing her capabilities 
and courage by a series of concerts, she 
set out on that quest after knowledge 
and culture, that weary pilgrimage of art, 
which alone, it seems, can test the genius 
and devotion of the art student. Of course 
this little student went not alone. Mrs. 
Powell, a brave, energetic woman, making 
many a sacrifice which can never be esti- 
mated, struck the tent of a happy home, 
‘pulled up stakes,” and went with her 
daughter. 0, these mothers of young 


artists! On their shoulders rests. the real 
burden of the pilgrimage, with no hope of 
soon getting rid of it, as Christian got rid of 
his. Theirs is the real weariness of the 
struggle, the sadder.weariness of waiting, 
the homesickness and sense of exile. But, 
que voules-vous? What were mothers made 
for? This particular mother, who had also 
a little son with her, found her lines not 
hard in Leipzig, when her daughter, after 
passing a severe examination, was admitted 
to the highest violin class in the Conserv- 
atory, from which, after a year’s study, she 
graduated, with a first-grade diploma. 
Maud also played in several large concerts 
in Leipzig, with the most flattering success; 
and yet she was not flattered. A child of 
remarkable good sense, a true artist in 
soul, nothing of the kind eould spoil her, 
while she felt herself but acrude beginner on 
an instrument of infinite capabilities. Wish- 
ing her to understand different methods, 
her mother then brought her to Paris. Here 
she soon entered the Conservatoire, being 
one of the first admitted out of eighty ap- 
plicants for twelve vacancies. She soon took 
an enviable position in the class of the dis- 
tinguished violinist and composer, M. Dan- 
cla. It was at this time that we first knew 
Miss Powell. I soon grew to respect the 
slender slip of a girl, in short dresses and 
long curls, who, usually silent and always 
modest and retiring, sat opposite me at the 
Pension table. She had an expression of 
thoughtful, earnest determination beyond 
her years, and hardly comporting with the 
glowing tints and soft contours of her 
round, young face. I have never known 
so studious and diligent a girl. When parties 
of pleasure were made up in the house, 
Maud had almost always to be counted 
out, as she elected to stay at home with her 
beloved violin. Yet she was not merely a 
violinist, by any means. We found that 
she was a good linguist and a thorough 
musician—playing the piano very well, and 
reading the most difficult music as easily 
Asany school-girl can read the letters of 
her ‘ dearest friend ”—the diction of which 
is made plainer by much underscoring and 
many capitals. 

Maud brought from the German Conser- 
vatory a style of playing remarkable for 
strength, spirit and accuracy; im the 
French schoo] she gained much softness 
and lightness of touch, without losing any- 
thing of the firmness and breadth, the al- 
most virile vigor which characterized her 
performance. During the Snmmer she 
visited London, where it was finally thought 
best for her to remain, and commence her 
professional career. She played in several 
concerts in the metropolis, and afterward 
in many of the large towns of England and 
Scotland, and everywhere with brilliant 
success. The Royal family have shown a 
kindly interest in her. She has several 
times been invited to play at Kensington 
Palace, and in the great houses of the no- 
bility, by which means a fashionable social 
success is secured to her—if she care for it. 
I do not think she does care for anything 
short of an honest, popular, artistic suecess, 
thoroughly well-earned. 


Miss Carpenter, of New York—*‘ little 
Nettie Carpenter” as she is yet called, 
though the child is standing on the thresh- 
old of young womanhood, being fourteen— 
I believe, is still in the Conservatoire, 
though she, also, has thoughts of com- 
mencing her career without waiting for 
the promised first prize. She will make a 
charming little artist, and an immense pub- 
lic favorite—she is still so childlike in ap- 
pearance, so simple and ingenuousin man- 
ner. About two years ago she, also, visited 
London, played at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere, and came back with her pina- 
fore full of laurels. Round-faced, blue-eyed 
and blooming, when she stands before you 
with her little violin hugged up under her 
dimpled chin, she seems not so much play- 
ing it as playing with it, especially as she 
has something of the coaxing, caressing WY 
with that capricious, enchanted instrument 
we some of us remember in the great Nor 
wegian violinist, before he wa; old, as well 
as Ole Bull. She plays with an exquisite 
softness, a tender sentiment, most peculiar 
and poetic. It is the child dreaming of wo- 
manhood. As regards strength, her magic 
bow is still a “‘ bow of promise”; and yet 
her play is not wanting in brilliancy and ad- 





mirable technique; only, so impressed are we 
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by the apparently instinctive command of 
her instrument, by her seeming spootanei- 
ty, almost improvisation, that we forget 
to wonder at the finish, the genuine 
artistic excellence of the performance. We 
do not realize that the most light and 
delicate sweep of her bow across the 
strings of her violin, soft and swift as might 
be the brushing over them of the wing of a 
humming-bird, flitting past, has cost the 
little girl hours and hours, taken right out 
of her happy child-life—sunny morning 
hours, sacrificed to intense labor; perhaps 
some dark and stormy hours of discourage- 
ment and tears; as, when we hear her sister 
artist, Maud Powell, play the fine Marche 
Militaire of Leonard with such spirit, 
strength and precision that we seem to 
hear the tramping and the trumpeting, and 
almost to see the gleam of arms and the 
waving of pennons, we never think of the 
false starts, the sudden halts, the half-way 
retreats and surrenders which that trium- 
phant performance has known. 

These be two American girls for you and 
me and all of us to be proud of. In a year 
or so, I suppose, they will both go home. 
carrying glad hopes and fond memories in 
their fresh, unwearied, unweaned hearts. 
As the Hebrew wanderer dreams of Pales- 
tine, and the sad-eyed Mongolian of the 
Celestial Empire, American artists long for 
‘‘the land of the free,” where their green- 
est laurels are to be gathered, where the 
sweetest *‘ Well done!” will be spoken by 
the lips they love, and in good, honest 
American English. 

Panis, FRANCE. 








THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
CHARLES READE. 


BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 








A Lonpon paper, just at hand, contains 
an account of Mr. Reade’s conversion, by 
the Rev. Charles Graham, pastor of the 
Avenue-Road Congregational church, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, London West, where Mr. 
Reade, in the later years of his life, mostly 
worshiped. 

This recalls my own narration of the 
same event, in THe INDEPENDENT, in the 
Summer of 1880, the earliest account given 
to the public. Brief reference to this is 
made in a late issue of the paper, in men- 
tioning Mr. Reade’s death. 

The readers of Tae INDEPENDENT may 
possibly remember the little storm which 
occurred when the conversion of Mr. Reade 
became publicly known. My account of it 
was written in London, and, when it came 
back there from New York, was copied 
into The Fountain, then controlled by Dr. 
Joseph Parker, and was incidentally men- 
tioned by the daily press. This :alled forth 
an indignant letter t» The New York Times 
from Mr. Hatton, The Times's London cor- 
respondent. Mr. Reade’s friends could not 
brook the idea that he should be held up as 
a Christian convert. Mr. Hatton’s letter 
embodied a brief note to him from Mr. 
Reade, correcting two or three errors uf 
trivial moment into which I had been led, 

but leaving the question of his conversion 
without denial. Mr. Hatton, however, was 
furiously denunciatory, charging me with 
various things which were untrue, and 
evidently intending the impression, without 
denying the fact in positive terms (I speak 
now from recollection, not having his letter 
before me), that Mr. Reade’s conversion was 
a fiction. I immediately wrote Tar InpE- 
PENDENT and two or three other American 
papers which had noticed my article, re- 
futing Mr. Hatton’s charges, and reiterat- 
ing my statements concerning Mr. Reade, 
and giving my authority for every detail. 

The foregoing incidents are mentioned 
as having now a fresh interest in connec- 
tion with the details of Mr. Reade’s conver- 
sion. It was, indeed, from the lips of Mr. 
Graham that I heard, in 1880, the account 
which I then gave, and which is now cor- 
roborated in every particular. There will 
be no more denials from Mr. Hatton or any 
other of Mr. Reade’s quondam friends or 
associates, about his conversion; for Mr. 
Graham is too well-known as a London 
pastor of high standing to have his state- 

ment brought into doubt, and what he re- 
lates is from his own personal intercourse 
with Mr. Reade, as his spiritual a‘lviser, 
when he was sought to give coansel to the 
novelist, then full of heart-breaking trov- 


bles. I here give a few of Mr. Graham’s 
statements, which .will be read with in- 
terest: 

“Early in December, 1877," says Mr. Graham, 
‘* Mr, Charles Reade came, with his brother, to a 
Sunday morning service in Avenue-Road church, 
where it was my privilege to minister. On the 
following Sunday morning he was also there, 
and after the service asked for a personal inter- 
view, in which he frankly and fully opened his 
mind in relation to his spiritual state. Through- 
out the month these interviews were repeated, 
several times each week, He had then deep con- 
viction of his state asa sinner condemned’by the 
righteous law of God. Determining that his 
‘ faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God,’ I read with bim the 
Holy scriptures.” 

Mr. Graham then mentions the passages 
reud and their effect upon Mr. Reade, and 
seys: 

“S80 convinced was he of his acceptance that 
he told me he believed whenever God took 
him from earth it would be to his own blessed 
presence. In his confession of Christ at this 
period, Mr. Reade was boid and decided. At his 
house in Albert Gate, I met, at his own request, 
persons in whose spiritual state he felt a deep in- 
terest, that I might explain to them the way of 
salvation. For the same purpose, I many times 
visited, at his request, his brother, the late Mr. 
William Barrington Reade. He himself, both by 
letter and personal intercourse, became a 
preacher of the Gospel. . Mr. Reade’s at- 
tendanze on the Sunday morning services in 
Avenuc-Road church was only interrupted by 
illness, or an occasional brief absence from 
home. On what he heard he meditated, and 
on each Sunday afternoon his rule was to spend 
an hour with me for conversation, the subject 
often being what he had heard in the morning, 
or what he had been reading in the Bible.” 

Mr. Reade gave up many of his former 
habits of life, as the result of this spiritual 
change, and afterward relapsed into some of 
them. This led his old friends to say that 
he was not “converted.” Not the least in- 
teresting of Mr. Graham’s details is his 
reference to tbis: 


‘‘Early in 1880 Mr. Reade asked my advice in 
relation to his connection with the theater. My 
reply was that he had now found a new Master, 
from whom it was both his privilege and duty 
to seek guidance, Soon after, he said to me, ‘I 
have now cut off the rigbt hand and cast it from 
me. Yamdone with the theater.’ But here it is 
only right to say that, in the meshes of that evil 
net, he allowed himself to be again entangled. 
Of bis sin in this entanglement, my valued 
friend soon became convinced. Confived to his 
room by one of his severe bronchial attacks, I 
called on him, when, immedistely, he said to me: 
‘I have backslidden from God. I have returned 
to the world, Is there mercy for me?’ I pointed 
him to the examples of David and Peter, and 
among other scriptures I quoted the words: ‘ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is 
the propitiation for our sins.’ To this Advocate 
he returned, and on this propitiation his soul 
again rested.” 


After this, Mr. Reade’s health failing, he 
went to Cannes, in the Sonth of France, 
and while there, he wrote sketches of sev- 
eral Bible characters. Speaking of his 
last visit there, Mr. Graham says: 


‘“* After Mr. Reade’s return from Cannes, bis 
short stay on earth was spent chiefly in prayer. 
I saw him several times, and in one of my last 
visits we prayed together that God might gra- 
ciously mitigate his severe sufferings, The suffer- 
ing after this was mitigated. To his niece, who 
nursed him with tender care and affection, he 
expressed himself as comforted by the promises 
Ihad quoted to himin one of my final visits, 
and asked her to keep me longer near him. His 
last audible words to me were: ‘I have no hope 
but in God. God only can create; and God 
only can ce-create.’ ” 

Of his literary labors, after his conver- 
tion, Mr. Graham says: 

‘Knowing bis long study and deep knowlecge 
of men, I pressed him to write on some of the 
leading characters of Scripture. He wasa great 
admirer of Nehemiah, and finished a careful 
sketch of his character. He spent much time 
on the sendy of David and Paul, but had not 
the time to commit those studies to writing. 
The character of Jonah, which he seemed to 
consider to be as useful for warning as for ex- 
ample, he finished at Cannes. This, with Nehe- 
miah, will, I hope, yet be published.” 

On two occasions only did I personally 
meet Mr. Reade when in London. The 
first was at Mr. Graham’s house, at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, where I was invited to meet 
him at dinner. Judging from his conver. 
sation, nothing then seemed to absorb his 
soul but religious subjects. This must have 





severed his connection with the theater. 
The other occasion was when Mr, Graham 
gavea Bible reading, at a drawing-room 
meeting of a small company, at the house 
of a friend in Rochester Square, in the 
North of London, I was there on Mr. 
Graham’s invitation. Tea was served to 
the company after the Bible reading was 
over. Inthe reading, Mr. Reade took a 
deep interest, referring to different pas- 
sages, giving bis views upon them and ask- 
ing questions of Mr. Graham. At tea, the 
conversation was chiefly upon the lesson 
and other religious topics, in which Mr. 
Reade joined. His manner, on both occa- 
sions when I saw him, was grave, and a 
tinge of melancholy pervaded his whole 
demeanor. 
It was at this gathering, at Rochester 
Square, that I heard from Mr. Graham the 
account of Mr. Reade'’s conversion. He 
related it to a portion of the company there 
present; but Mr. Reade was not in the 
room. It was from this narration that I 
furnished the article for Tue INDEPENDENT. 
Mr. Graham mentions certain character- 
istics of Mr. Reade which are interesting 
to note: 
‘Mr. Reade was, by nature, a philantbropist. 
He sympathized with all known sorrow and suf- 
tering. His charities, even before his conver- 
sion, might well put many Christians to shame. 
A fortune, which fell into his hands about sx 
years ago, he gave entirely away, dividing it be- 
tween Christian institntions and the poor. For 
the recent persecutions of the Jews he felt both 
shame and sorrow, and ina jetter to the Daily 
Telegraph gave expression to bis pained sympa- 
thies and his strong convictions.” 
Mr. Graham closes bis account by giving 
his epitaph, written by Mr. Reade himself, 
and published in a late number of Tae Iy- 
DEPENDENT. 
WasHIneTon, D.C. 
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MR. IRVING AND HIS LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 





Very few persons, probably, are familiar 
with the genesis of the crowning literary 
labor of our distinguished countryman, 
Washington Irving. It was more than 
thirty years after its conception when the 
work was completed, it having been begun 
when the biographer was at the noonday 
of his manhood, his fame, and his popu- 
larity. It wasfirst given to the world when 
the author was almost fourscore years old. 

At the age of twenty-one years (1804) Mr. 
Irving went to Europe in quest of physical 
strength. His vital flame was so flickering 
and so uncertain of duration that, when he 
was lified on board the vessel that was to 
bear him to Bordeaux, the Captain, as he 
afterward told the younz man, thought: 
‘*There’s a chap who will go overboard 
before we get across.” At the end of six 
weeks he landed on the soil of France so 
much invigerated that climbing to the 
mast-head and out upon the top-sail yard 
was his daily recreation while the ship lay 
quarantined. Irving returned home in the 
Spring of 1806, and at once entered upon 
his brilliant literary career as one of the 
trio of contributors to ‘‘Salmagundi,” his 
brother, William, and Jamus K. Paulding 
being the other two. 

Nine years later Mr. Irving again went to 
Eurupe, Janding at Liverpool. He spent the 
greater portion of two years in making ex- 
cursions in various ways in the Uaited 
Kingdom, and in the management of the 
mercantile house in Liverpool, carried on 
by his brother, Peter (then an invalid), in 
which he was a business partoer, 

Mr. Irving's literary fame had preceded 
him; for his Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of 
New York,” pubiished in 1809, when he was 
only twenty-six years old, had taken the 
British public by surprise. Its genial humor 
and grace of diction charmed everybody; 
and in the Summer of 1817, after he was 
released from the cares and anxieties of 
business, and had resolved to make litera- 
ture his life pursuit, he experienced the 
most cordial welcome to the society of au- 
thors and publishers. He was regarded by 
common ¢onsent as a cherished represen- 
tative of the Republic of letters. 

Mr. Irving bore from the poet Campbell 
aletter of introductién to Walter Scott, 
then filling the realm of letters with won- 


der and delight by his marvelous, produc- 





been after, as Mr, Graham relates, he had 
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‘Great Unknown.” He.sent in the letter 
of bell by the postillion; with an in- 
quiry” whether it would be agreeable to 
the master of Abbotsford to see him in the 
course of that day. Scott was at break- 
fast. He immediately sallied forth, fol- 
lowed by his children and dogs, as usual, 
to greet his guest, who had afforded him so 
much delight, and to conduct him in per- 
son from the highway to the house. Con- 
cerning this reception, Mr. Irving wrote: 
‘Before Scott had reached the gate he called 
out to me in hearty tones, welcoming me to Ab- 
boteford and asking news of Campbell. Arrived 
at the door of the chaise, he grasped me warmly 
by the hana, ‘Come; drive duwn; drive down 
to the house,’ he said. ‘Ye’re just in time for 
breakfast; and afterward ye shall see all the 
wonders of the Abvey.’ 

‘**I would have excused myself on the plea of 
having made my breakfast. ‘Hout, man! cried 
he. ‘A ride in the morning in the keen air of 
the Scotch bills is warrant enough for » second 
breakfast.’” 

Such was Washington Irving’s introduc- 
tion to the great ‘* Wizard of the Norta”— 
an introduction which led to happy results 
in the literary career of our beloved author, 
and, incidentally, to his authorship of the 
‘Life of Washington.” Through Scott Ir- 
ving became acquainted, at this time, with 
Constable, his publisher; with Blackwond, 
of the famous Magazines and with Jeffrey, 
of The Edinburgh Review, each of whom 
expressed earnest desires that he should 
write for them. He mingled in the best 
society in Edinburgh und London and at 
county-seats. Scott also brought him into 
pleasant and profitable business relation- 
ship with Murray, the “ prince of publish- 
ers,” who, in 1820, published his ‘* Sketch 
Book,” the first of Mr. Irving’s works writ- 
ten in England. It was received with de- 
light by authors and readers. Mr, Irving 
fiually went to the Continent, and lingered 
long in Paris, Dresden, Mudrid and other 
cities, putting forth, through the English 
press, from time to time, a charming vol- 
ume from bis pen. 

Whiie Mr. Irving was in Paris, in the 
Summer of 1825, he received a letter from 
Mr. Constable, containing overtures to 
write a Life of Washington. The proposi- 
tion was exceedingly agreeable to him, and 
he wrote to the Edinburgh publisher that 
he would undertake it so soon as he could 
find time to do so. This overture was an 
inspiration which never left Mr. Irving's 
mind. It was the seed, planted in a fruit- 
ful soil, which bore an abundant harvest 
long years afterward. But unforeseen 
hinderances intervened. At the beginning 
of 1826 Mr. Irving was attached to the 
United States Legatiou at Madrid, by Alex- 
ander H. Everett, the American Minister, 
when he immediately became deeply in- 
terested in Spanish history and romance, 
and entered upon the task of preparing a 
Life of Columbus. From this task he was 
soon diverted to the preparation of a work 
on the Conquest of Granada. During that 
year Mr. Constable failed in business, and 
Murray also became pecuniarily embar- 
rassed by the publication of a newspaper. 
The latter soou wrote to Irving that he 
had extrivated himself and had ‘again re- 
turned to reason aud the shop.” 

Tuese things caused the dismissal from 
Irving’s immediate consideration of the 
idea of writing a Life of Washington. His 
“Life of Columbus” and ‘‘Conquest of 
Granada” gave him, s00a ‘d, fame 
as a historian, and he was sdlicited’ by Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner to write ahistory of the 
United States, to which he was inclined to 
listen; but late in 1881 he wrote in his 
diary: 

“T have abandoned the idea of writing a his- 
tory of the United Staves; but have determined 
immediately to undertake a work in lien of it, 
which will be more universally popular, and 
which, if tolerably executed, must be a valuable 
and lasting property. I mean a Life of Washing- 
ton, I shall take my own time to execute it, 
and will spare no pains. It must be my great 
and crowning labor.” 

It proved to be his ‘‘ great and crowning 
labor.” He took bis ‘‘ own time”; for it 
was not completed until nearly twenty. 
eight years afterward. 

Mr. Irving returned toNew York in 1882, 
after a continuous absence of seventeen 
years, and was most cordially welcomed by . 
his countrymen. A public banquet was 
given him in the city of his birth, at the 
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Church, at which Chancellor Kent pre- 
sided. The guests were many of the most 
distinguished citizens of the metropolis. 

Mr. Irving did not engagein literary pur- 
suits for some time after his return. He 
traveled extensively in the United States, 
penetrating the wilds west of the Mississip- 
pi River. In 1886 he published his ‘ As- 
toria,” a work that will forever associate 
his name with the region beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Meanwhile, be had often 
dreamed of his ‘* crowning work,” and re- 
solved to begin it. At length, in 1841, six- 
teen years after Constable suggested it, Mr. 
Irving began the preparation of his ‘Life 
of Washington,” by an assiduous search for 
an arrangement of matcrials. 

At about that time Mr. Irving made a 
contract with Henry G. Langley, an enter- 
prising bookseller in New York (whose 
place of business was on Chatham Btrect, 
near Chambers Street), to publish the work. 
It was to be profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings on wood, from drawings by John 
Gadsby Chapman, the projector and one of 
the chief founders of the Century Club. He 
was a native of Virginia, and was then a 
professional painter in New York, and a 
popular illustrator of books. He painted 
‘The Baptism of Pocahontas” for one of 
the eight panels of the rotunda of the Nu 
tional Capitol. In 1848 Chapman went to 
Rome, and has resided there ever since, re- 
iurning to America on a brief visit, a few 
years ago. He is a man about eighty years 
of age. 

Soon after this arrangement with Mr. 
Langley, Mr. Irving was appointed United 
States Minister at the court of Madrid, and 
departed for his post of duty in the Spring 
of 1842. He agreed to send ‘‘copy” of the 
** Life of Washington” to the publisher as 
speedily as possible. He did so at long 
intervals, however. At the close of that 
year his health failed, and he sought recu- 
peration in France. He lay sick a long 
time in Paris. In a letter to Henry Bre- 
voort, he lamented his loss of time and the 
derangement of bis plans. ‘‘A year has 
now been completely lost to me,” he writes, 
‘‘and a precious year at my time of life 
(sixty years of age) The ‘Life of 
Washington,’ and, indeed, all my literary 
tasks have remained suspended.” 


Meanwhile Mr. Langley had placed the 
meager amount of manuscript he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Irving in the hands of Mr. 
Chapman, from which the artist might select 
subjects for illustrations; and sometime in 
1844, he engaged the writer of this sketch 
to engrave the drawings made, on wood. 
A few of these drawings were placed in his 
hands, and some of them were executed 
when the publisher failed in business and 
the engraved blocks were left on his hands 
unpaid for. The writer afterward used 
four of them in his own publications—two 
of them in his ‘‘ Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion,” and two in his ‘‘ Mount Vernon and 
its Associations.” The latter were a por- 
trait of Admiral Vernon, and a sketch of 
the two children of Mrs. Curtis when she 
married Washington. The failure of the 
publisher caused another suspension of 
labor on the biography for some time. 

Mr. Irving resigned his post at Madrid 
and returned to New York in September, 
1846; and the following year he resumed 
work on the long deferred biography, with 
great earnestness, abandoning Mr, Langley’s 
idea of wood-cut illustrations. Indeed he 
then had no arrangem2nts with a publisher. 
He had frequent over.urcs from booksellers 
for the republication of all his works. Re- 
ferring to them, he wrote to a friend: ‘‘I 
am so much occupied with my ‘ History of 
Washington,’ that I have not time to turn 
these matters over in my mind.” He was 
engaged daily in his pleasing task, and 
spent much time in the public libraries in 
New York in quest of materials. 

At length Mr. Irving made arrangements 
with one of the most cultivated publishers 
and best of men of New York, George P. 
Putnam, for the rublication of a reviecd 
edition of all his works. The venture was 
a great success. The sale of the several 
issues was immediate and enormous. Mr. 
Irving was induced to suspend labor on his 
** Washington” for awhile, and prepare a 
biography of Goldsmith and ‘‘ Mahomet 
and his Successors,” to be added to the 
successful series. But he became impa- 
tient to renew his work, which had be- 





come absorbingly attractive to him and a 
source of anxiety. He said to his nephew: 
“All | fear is to fail in health and fail in 
completing this work at the same time. [If 
I could only live to finish it, I would be 
willing to die the next moment. I think I 
can make it a most interesting book—can 
give interest and strength to many points 
without sny prostration of historic dignity. 
If I had only ten years more of life!” 

Almost ‘‘ten years more of life” were 
vouchsafed him. The biography was fin- 
ished less than a year before his death, be- 
tween nine and ten years afterward. 

In the Winter of 1858, Mr. Irving spent 
some weeks among documents in the Rolls 
Office of the Department of State at Wash- 
iugton. He was subjected to continual in- 
terruptions by invitations to dinner, which 
he courteously, but often reluctantly, ac- 
cepted, but by which he became thorough- 
ly wearied and almost unfitted for labor, 
He was then seventy years of age. ‘‘ Play- 
ing the lion has killed me,” he wrote ,to his 
niece. ‘I should like to repose a few days 
at Sunnyside”—his quiet and beautiful resi- 
dence on the banks of the Hudson. 

This was Mr. Irving's last visit to the Na- 
tional Capital. In October, the same year, 
he made a tour to Greenway Court, the 
ancient seat of old Lord Fairfax (the 
friend of young Washington) in Virginia. 
After that he seldom journeyed far from 
Sunnyside, and engaged in no other literary 
labor than the completion of his ‘ Life of 
Washington.” The first volume was issued 
at the beginning of the Summer of 1855. 
In February of that year the writer re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Irving inviting him 
to prepare and send to his publisher an 
account of the various portraits of Wash- 
ington, taken from life. Itwasdone. The 
matter occupies three pages of the appen- 
dix of the first volume. At the request 
of the publisher, an essay on the portraits 
and their painters, of Washington, was 
furnished for the last volume of the biogra- 
phy by the late Henry T. Tuckerman. It 
occupies twenty-nine pages of the Appen- 
dix. 

Mr. Irving was very impatient to get out 
the second volume, and worked upon it al- 
most incessantly. ‘‘ I live only in the Revo- 
lution,” he said to a friend. ‘Ihave no 
other existence now; can think of nothing 
else. My desire is to give everything vivid- 
ly, but to avoid all melodramatic effect. I 
wish the narratives to be brought out 
strongly and speak for themselves; but no 
hubbub of language nor trickery of phrase, 
nothing wrought up.” This is the charac- 
ter of the work. 

The second volume was published in 
December, 1855; the third in July, 1856; 
the fourth in May, 1857; and the fifth in 
April, 1859. Mr. Irving suffered much 
from ill health while preparing the last two 
volumes, yet he bestowed upon the whole 
work the utmost care. He wrote and re- 
wrote; he constructed and reconstructed; 
and when proof-sheets came to him he 
would sometimes pull the matter all in 
pieces, write additional pages, and trans- 
pose sentences and even chapters. In all 
these labors of arranging the materials and 
provf-reading he was aided by his loving 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving, who, during the 
last year of the author’s life on earth, was 
his constant companion and consoler in 
suffering, and became his biographer. 


During the last year of his life Mr. Irving 
sufferzd intensely, at times, from nervous- 
ness and insomnia. His sleepless nights 
became aterror to him, and he was in con- 
tinual fear of breaking down before he 
should finish his task. He became impa- 
tient of interruptions, especially at enervat- 
ing demands of letters upon his valuable 
time. ‘‘Oln! these letters! these letters! 
They tear my mind from mein slips and rib- 
bons!” he would exclaim, Toward the last 
his nephew was his constant companion, 
staying with him in his bedroom at night. 
With Mr. Irving’s faithful and skillful phy- 
sician, Dr. J. C. Peters, the nephew, often 
alternated in reading to the sufferer a large 
portion of the night. He dreaded to be 
alone, and reluctantly retired for the night. 

In 1859 the writer was living at Pough- 
keepsie. A letter addressed to “‘ Washing- 
ton Irving, Sunnyside,” came into the 
post office there. There was no post office 
of that name, and no one knew where to 
send it. -The writer forwarded it, accom- 
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panied with a brief note, and immediately 
received the following response : 
“ Sunnysipe, March 25th, 1859. 

‘* My Dear Mr. Lossing—I am greatly obliged 
to you for your kind attention in forwarding 
the letter which had strayed into your post 
office. ; 

“‘T have completed the last volume of my work, 
and itis going through the press to my great 
relief ; for I have been so much troubled from a 
nervous indisposition lately, arising from asth- 
ma, that am glad to have a holiday from the 
labors of the pen. 

‘I thank you for your kind invitation to the 
nest you are preparing for yourself at Pough- 
keepsie ; and when the return of fine weather 
and Summer breezes put me once more in a 
condition to jaunt abont, I will be most happy, 
on some genial day, to look in upon you. In the 
meantime believe me, with kindest regards, 

‘** Yours very sincerely, 
‘*WasHineton Irvine.” 

Alas! the promise of a ‘‘condition to 
jaunt about” was never realized by Mr. 
Irving. He suffered much during the en- 
suing Summer and Autumn from his dis- 
tressing malady. At about the middle of 
November, in response to an invitation 
from him, I made a flying visit at Sunny- 
side, stopping during the interval of time 
between immediately succeeding trains on 
the Hudson River Railroad. Ten minutes’ 
walk on the railway from the nearest sta- 
tion brought me to the porch of Sunnyside. 
Mr. Irving was bright and cheery, and re- 
ceived me with great eordiality. While we 
were conversing in his little parlor dinner 
was announced. I was invited to join the 
family at the repast. I excused myself on 
the plea that I must soon be at the railway 
station. ‘‘Take a ‘hasty plate of soup’ 
with us,” said Mr. Irving. Idid so. At 
the table was his brother Peter, ten years 
his senior, and his nieces. When I found 
it necessary to depart Mr. Irving rose from 
the table, and, going with me to the porch 
door, took my hand in both of his, and, in 
most kindly accents at parting, said, ‘‘ God 
bless you.” 

The aspects of Nature around, at that 
moment, were in consonance witi: the tenor 
of the life of the master of Sunnyside— 
serene and beautiful. It was the last day 
of a pr tracted Indian Summer, at near 
sunset. The last leaf had fallen. Nature 
was at rest. Over the broad expanse of the 
Tappan Sea before me was diffused a soft 
glow of saffron light as the sun was sinking 
behind the Palisades, while the bosom of 
the waters was unruffled even by a zephyr. 

A fortnight later I was at Schuylerville— 
old Saratoga—gathering materials, pic- 
torial and otherwise, for my ‘‘ Hudson from 
the Wilderness to the Sea,” first published 
in the London Art Journal. In the even- 
ing I visited the General Schuyler mansion 
near by, and related to the then owner a 
touching event connected with Mr. Irving 
and his affianced, Matilda Hoffman, of 
which I had recently been told by Philip 
Schuyler, of Pelham, a grandson of the 
General. ‘It occured in this very room,” 
said the proprietor of the mansion, who 
had knowledge of it. On my return to the 
hotel, I found, in the village newspaper of 
that evening, an announcement, by tele- 
graph, of the sudden death of Mr. Irving, 
at Sunnyside, which occurred on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1859. His malady was not asthma, 
as he supposed, but diseas? of the heart. 
His crowning labor, as he desired it to 
be, was his ‘ Life of Washington.” 

Tue Ruvex, April, 1884. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


BY DANIEL OURRY, D.D., LL.D. 








EVANGELICAL Protestants accept the Bible 
as their sole and sufficient standard of 
theological opinions. In doing this they 
also concede and claim its supernatural 
origin as a divine revelation, with accom- 
panying miraculous attestations; and as the 
supernatural element is recognized at the 
beginning, so its subsequent presence and 
manifestations are always supposable and 
to be believed if properly proved. Their 
religious system is essentially supernatural, 
and although pretended facts in that de- 
partment are to be accepted only as they 
are proved, still there exists an antecedent 
probability that such will occur, because 
they are provided for in the arrangement 
of affairs; and as they have been called for 
in the past, so they may be expected to 
continue to appear whenever called for. 





This recognition of the presence of the 
supernatural—that is, of the divine—in all 
human affairs, and especially in all matters 
of religion, both of revelation and experi- 
ence, und eminently in an unseen but po- 
tently effective providential superintend- 
ence and direction, is to be received and 
conceded as a reality in the interpretation 
of the Bible. The pretense that there is, or 
can be, any such thing as invariable law, 
except as God wills, and which is, there- 
fore, liable to be changed as he may will, 
is simply and unqualifiedly disallowed. 
The Bible is accepted as a real revelation, 
supernaturally given, to mankind, and as 
disclosing a supernatural religion; and all 
that is necessarily implied in these things 
must be conceded in the study of the writ- 
ten Word. 

It is equally manifest that the Bible is, as 
to i‘s outward form and substance, a 
human composition. Its language and its 
modes of thought are human; its historical 
and doctrinal statements come within the 
sphere and are found in the plane of men’s 
thinkings; and its notions and ideas come 
to us in a vehicle of words, which must 
be understood according to the verbal and 
grammatical significance of the terms and 
phrases employed; and all this is simply 
saying that, as a literary production, the 
Bible must be subjected to the proper rules 
of criticism. In order to ascertain what it 
contains, and how it is to be understood, all 
the means for determining these things 
afforded by an intelligent, in opposition to 
a mystical criticism, should, therefore, be 
employed. Criticism and not authority, 
whether ecclesiastical or traditional, must 
determine all questions of the canon of 
inspiration and of exegesis; and whatever 
cannot endure its searching light, should 
have no authority among those who seek 
to find out the mind of the Spirit through 
the written Word. . The faith of the be- 
liever may vastly transcend the sphere of 
human reason; but within that sphere the 
claims of reason may not be disregarded. 


It isto be remembered, however, that, 
as in all other cases, true criticism requires 
that the mind of the critic shall be in sym- 
pathetic harmony with its subject; and so, 
to duly appreciate the character and con- 
tents of the Bible, the heart must be at- 
tuned to harmony with its doctrines and 
spirit. There is a something in the Scrip- 
tures which only spiritually instructed 
minds can appreciate or properly apprehend; 
and without such spiritual illumination, 
the most erudite biblical scholars will cer- 
tainly fail to enter into the real significance 
of the things in hand. The want of this 
has no deubt been the occasion in our 
day of much of the misleading attempted 
interpretations of the Bible; and the only 
sufficient safeguard against these ‘blind 
leaders of the blind” is in the manifestation 
of the truth revealed to the spiritually 
minded, by the ministration of the Spirit, 
taking the things of Christ—his Wurd—and 
revealing them with divine assurance to the 
spiritual consciousness. The critics tell us 
of the ‘“ verifying faculty,” by which, in 
all the departments of art, the genuine 
may be infallibly distinguished from the 
spurious. But this operates only within the 
range of each one’s sphere of apprehension; 
and, therefore, the rationalistic critic can 
judge only of simple rational things. But 
beyond all this, the spiritually instructed 
apprehend another class of properties, 
which are, indeed, the crowning excel- 
lences of the Divine Word, and their quick- 
ened spiritual intuitions readily detect the 
deep truths of the Scriptures, which are 
forever hidden from the merely rationalis- 
tic ‘‘ wise and prudent.” 

To this proper Christian conception, the 
supernatural element of the Gospel appears 
to be permanently, and, indeed, formally 
embodied in the Bible. This is its inspira- 
tion, which is held to as persistently and 
devoutly by all genuine Protestants of the 
present as of any former time. It is not 
true that there has been any abatement of 
claims at this point; but rather a broaden- 
ing and deepening of the conception of 
that great doctrine, and a freeing of it 
from its incumbrances and absurd condi- 
tions, as the divine element in Holy Scrip- 
ture exists and operates together with the 
human, so that while it must be infallibly 
true, iis human setting may also be pre- 
sumed to carry with it into the outward 
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substance, something of human imperfec- 
tion. The inspiration of the Scriptures re- 
veals itself in its spirit rather than in its 
letter; and, therefore, while it is spirit- 
ually plenary, it is verbally imperfect. The 
writers did their work as they were taught 
by the Divine Spirit, who used imperfect 
agents, operating with imperfect instru- 
ments, to set forth spiritual things. The 
books themselves were, in their spiritual 
substance, dictated by the Holy Spirit; but 
we have the treasure in earthen vessels, 
and no doubt, for that reason, they are all 
the better adapted to our use. All the 
spiritual advantages of an assured divine 
revelation come to the quickened conseious- 
pess, as inwardly shown by the ‘‘Com- 
forter,” and yet so that any possible verbal 
or critically detected imperfections of the 
record detract in no degree from its credi- 
bility. It is still demonstrated in its 
spiritual effectiveness to be ‘‘the Word of 
God, with power.” 

Because the Bible is givento men for their 
spiritual enlightenment, and not for their 
instruction in merely human learning, we are 
not called on, nor indeed, allowed to judge 
of it by any standard of natural science; 
nor can any discovery of science at all ef- 
fect its credibility. The facts and conclu- 
sions of science must be judged by their 
own standards; and in that field the Bible 
was never intended by its Divine Author to 
either judge or be judged. The facts or 
laws of the natural world are to be be- 
lieved and accepted on proper natural evi- 
dence of their correctness, without any ref- 
erence to anything that may be found in 
the Bible, which may, perhaps, be scientif- 
ically inaccurate, or, more probably, it may 
have been misconstrued by inapt interpre- 
ters; and if, indeed, it could be clearly 
shown that in its chronology or geology, 
its arithmetic or some details of its histor- 
ical records, the Bible is clearly at odds 
with the indubitable findings of science, 
the latter and not the former must be ac- 
cepted as the better evidence. And yet in 
all this the infallibility of the Bible as a 
revelation of spiritual truth isunimpeached. 
We come to it for that which it proposes 
to give, and it answers freely and abun- 
dantly to our spiritual necessities. 

The progress of natural science has been 
accompanied by a simultaneous retracting 
of the professed defenders of revelation, 
abandoning, with manifest reluctance, 
point after point, as they become mani- 
festly untenable. The support of the old 
geocentric cosmogony, in opposition to the 
heliocentric, was maintained with a tenacity 
of purpose that only the conviction that its 
fall must carry with it the whole super- 
structure of the Gospel could have given 
it; and yet, despite Galileo's recantation, 
the earth still moved, and the Word of God 
was not destroyed. It is, indeed, the part 
of wisdom that men should decline to aban- 
don the convictions of their childhood, ex- 
cept at the demands of competent author- 
ity. But is the madness of a blind super- 
stition to refuse to accept any truth, when 
clearly shown to be such? Our own times 
have been fruitful of scientific discoveries 
calling for large modification of the tra- 
ditional corruptions respecting the world’s 
natural history, as inferred from a too liter- 
alistic and irrational interpretation of the 
language of the Old Testament, and a 
like reluctant, but less obstinate accept- 
ance of the results of scientific demon- 
strations than in the former case has 
been witnessed. But, one by one, or else 
in the mass, the untenable points 
have been given up. Nobody, it may be 
said, now holds to the six days, of twenty- 
four hours each, as spanning the whole 
period between the unmolested reign of old 
Chaos and the completed earth, with its 
matured flora and fauna, occupied by “the 
grand old gardener, Adam, and his wife.” 
And the exegetical fetters from the Bible 
and the chain of the world’s chronology 
having been broken at one blow, the nec- 
essary time is gained, in which the history 
of the earth, as written on its rocks and 
hillsides, finds time for its enactments ; 
and because all living things appear to be 
in a process of development, men’s minds 
naturally run backward and ask for the 
starting-point of this wonderful process of 
evolution. But on that subject the Bible 
is almost absolately silent, and Science has 
the whole field to itself. Biblical interpre- 





tation has, also, its field; and while its 

human side yieids readily to the results of 

human learning, its divine and spiritual 

truths will submit only to spiritual methods. 
New Yor« Crry, 
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USEFUL SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


BY CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. 











Tue loftiest class of scientists pursue 
science because they love truth. They 
derive no animation from the thought of 
any practical application which they can 
make from their scientific discoveries. 
They have no dreams of patents and subse- 
quent royalties, although these sometimes 
come. They enter upon their work, smit 
with a passion fortruth. If to eny one of 
them it should happen to be pointed out— 
as Sir Humphrey Davy showed the ardent 
young Michael Faraday—at the beginning 
of his career, that science is a hard mistress 
who pays badly, they are so in love with 
science that, really and truly, they prefer, 
from their very hearts, to live with her on 
bread and water in a garret, to living with- 
out her in palaces in which they might fare 
sumptuously every day. 

There are others by whom science is re- 
garded only in the measure of its fruitful- 
ness in producing material wealth. Their 
great men are not the discoverers of princi- 
ples, but the inventors, the men who can 
apply the discoveries of others to supplying 
such wants as men are willing to pay largely 
to have satisfied. As has been said: 

“To some she is the goddess great ; 
To some the milch-cow of the fleld; 
Their business is to calculate 
The butter she will yield.” 

Our highest admiration must be for the 
discoverers; but we may do well to remind 
ourselves from time to time that to such 
men we are indebted not only for thrilling 
insight into the beautiful mysteries of 
Nature, and for the withdrawal of the veil 
which shuts out from ordinary sight the 
august magnificences of Nature, but also for 
the discovery of those principles which can 
be turned to the best practical account, 
ministering to us in our kitchens and bed- 
chambers and drawing-rooms and factories 
and shops and fields, filling our nights with 
brilliancy and our days with potencies, 
giving to each man the capability of ac- 
complishing in one year what his ancestors, 
who lived in unscientific ages, could not 
have achieved in twenty; not only exhibit- 
ing the forces of Nature as steeds, but also 
showing how they may be harnessed tv the 
chariots of civilization. 

To keep us in healthful gratitude to the 
men who, having turned away from the 
marts of the money-makers, have unselfishly 
set themselves to discover what will enrich 
the money-makers, and, content to live in 
simple sorts of ways, have sent down beauty 
and comfort into the homes of rich and 
poor, it is well to make an occasional 
résumé of the results of the work of useful 
scientists. 

This paper proposes to recite some of the 
things for which the world must be for- 
ever indebted, and which we owe to a 
very few men who have lived and wrought 
in our day. 

FARADAY. 

Few names on the roll of the worthies 
of science is better known through all the 
world than that of Michael Faraday, who 
was born in Englandin 1791 and died in 
1867. Rising from poverty, he became as- 
sistant to Sir Humphrey Davy, in the Royal 
Institution, London, where he soon exhib- 
ited great ability as an experimenter, and a 
rare genius for discovering the secret rela- 
tion of distant phenomena to one another, 
which gave him his skill as a discoverer, 80 
that he came to be regarded, according to 
Professor Tyndall, ‘“‘the prince of the 
physical investigators of the present age,” 
‘*the greatest experimental philosopher the 
world has ever seen.” 

His greatest diseoveries may be stated 
to have been magneto-electric induction, 
electro-chemical decomposition, the mug- 
netization of light, and diamagnetism, the 
last announced in his memoir as the ‘‘ mag- 
netic condition of all matter.” There were 
many minor discoveries. The results of his 
labors are apparent in every field of science 
which has been cultivated since his day. 
Indeed, they made a great enlargement of 
that field. His life of sinyple independence 





was @ great contribution to the highest 
wealth of the world. He might have been 
rich. He lived in simplicity and died poor, 
It is calculated that, if he had made com- 
mercial uses of his earlier discoveries, he 
might easily have gathered a fortune of a 
million of dollars. He preferred to use his 
extraordinary endowments for the promo- 
tion of science, from which he would not 
be turned uway by honors or money, de- 
clining the presidency of the Royal Institu- 
tion which was urged upon him, preferring 
to ‘‘remain plain Michael Faraday to the 
last,” that he might make mankind his 
legatees. 

While Faraday does not claim the parent- 
age of the electric telegraph, he was 
among the earliest laborers in the practi- 
cal application of his own discoveries, 
without which the telegraph would proba- 
bly never have had existence. It was on 
his advice that Mr. Cyrus W. Field deter- 
mined to push the enterprise of the sub- 
marine cable. His labors were essential to 
the success of the efforts of his friend 
Wheatstone in telegraphy. It was his 
genius which discovered the method of 
preventing the incrustation by ice of the 
windows of light-houses, and also a method 
for the prevention of the fouling of air in 
brilliantly-lighted rooms, by which health 
was impaired and furniture injured. He 
discovered a light, volatile oil, which he 
called ‘‘bicarburet of hydrogen.” It 
is now known to us as benzine, which 
is so largely employed in the indus- 
trial arts. Treated by nitric acid that has 
produced a substance largely used by the 
perfumer and the confectioner, From that 
came the wonderful base aniline, which 
was not only useful in the study of chemis- 
try as throwing light on the internal struc- 
ture of organic compounds, but has come 
also into commerce, creating a great branch 
of industry, by giving strong and high 
colors which can be fixed on cotton, 
woolen and silken fabrics. It may be 
worth while to notice what gratifying 
beauty was provided for the eye, while 
profitable work was afforded to the indus- 
trious. 

It is not to be forgotten that, whatever 
we have of magneto-electric light, in all its 
various applications, is due to Faraday’s 
discoveries. 

Faraday’s distinguished successor, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,in his admirable and generous 
tribute to his famous predecessor, says: 
‘* As far as electricity has been applied for 
medical purposes it is almost exclusively 
Faraday’s.” How much of addition to 
human conifort that one sentence includes, 
who can estimate? And who can calculate 
the money-value to commerce in the pro- 
duction of instruments used in the applica- 
tion of electricity to medicine? Professor 
Tyndall continues: ‘You have noticed 
those lines of wire which cross the streets 
of London. It is Faraday’s currents that 
speed from place to place through these 
wires. Approaching the point of Dunge- 
ness, the mariner sees an unusually brilliant 
light, and from the noble Pharos of La 
Heve the same light flashes across the sea. 
These are Faraday’s sparks, exalted by 
suitable machinery to sunlight splendor. 
At the present moment (1868) the Board of 
Trade and the Brethren of the Trinity 
House, as well as the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, are contemplating the in- 
troduction of the magneto-electric light 
at numerous points upon our coast; and fu- 
ture generations will be able to point to those 
guiding stars in answer to the question, 
what has been the practical use of the 
labors of Faraday?” 


SIEMENS. 

One of the most useful of modern men 
was Sir William Siemens, who was born in 
1828 and died in 1883. The year before his 
death he was President of the British Asso- 
ciation and was introduced by his predeces- 
sor, Sir J. Lubbock, with the statement that 
‘* the leading idea of Dr. Siemens’s life had 
been to economize and utilize the force of 
Nature for the benefit of man.” It is not 
our purpose to give a sketch of his life, or a 
catalogue of his many inventions, all of 
which were useful. It was his comprehen- 
sive and accurate study of the universe 
which led him to discover, as he thought, 
that it isa vast regenerative gas furnace. 


The theory has been that the sun is cooling” 


down; but Dr. Siemens saw that the water, 


vapor, and carbon compounds of the inte 
stellar species are returned to the sun, and 
that the action of the sun on these literally 
converted the universe into a regenerative 
furnace. On a small scale, in a way’ 
adapted to ordinary human uses, and by 
ingenious contrivances, he produced a re- 
generative gas furnace which so utilized 
what had hitherto been wasted that, in the 
last lecture delivered by Michael Faraday 
(1862) before the Royal Society, he praised 
the qualities of the furnace for its economy 
and ease of management; and it soon came 
into general use. It is probably impossible 
to calculate the amount of saving to the 
world due to his practical application of 
the theory of the conservation of force to 
the pursuits of industry. It has changed 
the processes for the production of steel so 
as to make it much cheaper, and so revyo- 
lutionized ship-building. The carrying 
power of steel ships is so much greater 
than that of iron ships that the former earn 
twenty-five per centum more than the lat- 
ter. So great a gain is this, that one-fourth 
the total tonnage of British ship-building 
in 1888 consisted of steel vessels, 

Sir William Siemens’s name is popularly 
associated with electric light. Perhaps it 
cannot be claimed that he was the sole in- 
ventor of it, since Faraday had discovered 
the principle, and at the meeting of the 
Royal Society, in 1867, at which Siemens’s 
paper was read the same application of 
the principle was announced in a paper 
which had been prepared by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, and a patent had been 
sought by Mr. Cromwell Varley, whose 
application involved the same idea, But 
it is believed that Sir William did 
more than any other man to make 
the discovery of wide and great practical 
benefit. His dynamo machine is capable 
of transforming into electrical energy 90 
per cent. of the mechanical energy em- 
ployed. His inventions for the application 
of electricity to industry are too numerous 
to mention. He has made it a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water and a general 
farm-hand, and has shown how it can be 
applied to the raising and ripening of fruits. 
He has shown us how gas can be made s0 
that its ‘‘ by-products” shall pay for its 
production, and demonstrated that a 
pound of gas yields, in burning, 22,000 heat 
units, being double that produced by the 
combustion of a pound of common coal. 
He has put the world inthe way of making 
gas cheap and brilliant. His sudden death 
prevented his completion of plans by which 
London will save three-fourths of its coal 
bill by getting rid of its hideous fog. His 
suggestions will, undoubtedly, be carried 
out. He was also the inventor of the 
‘*chronometric governor,” an apparatus 
which regulates the movements of the 
great transit instruments at Greenwich, 

These are some of the practical benefits 
bestowed upon mankind by Sir William 
Siemens. He did much, by stimulating 
men, to make science practically useful, and 
has left suggestions which, if followed out 
with energy and wisdom, will add greatly 
to the comfort of the world, He calculated 
that ‘‘all the coal raised throughout the 
world would barely suffice to produce the 
amount of power that runs to waste at’ 
Niagara alone,” and said that it would not 
be difficult to realize a large proportion of 
this wasted power by ‘turbines, and to use 
it at greater distances by means of dynamo- 
electrical machines, Myriads of future in- 
habitants of America are probably to reap 
untold wealth and comfort from what was 
said and done by Sir William Siemens, 


PASTEUR. 

M. Pasteur, now a member of the French 
Academy, after years of scientific training 
and study and teaching, began a career of 
public usefulness, which has been a source 
of incalculable pecuniary profit to his coun- 
try and to the world. 

He began to study the nature of fermen- 
tation; and the result of this study made 
quite a revolution in the manufacture ot 
wine and beer. He discovered a process 
which took its name from him; and now 
‘* pasteurization” is practiced on a large 
scale in the German breweries, to the great 
improvement of fermented beverages. 

This attracted the attention of the French 
Government. At that time an unknown 
disease was destréying the silk worm of 





Francé and Italy. It was so wide-spread 
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as to threaten to destroy the silk manufac- 
ture in those countries. M. Pasteur was 
askéd'to investigate the cause. At that (ime 
he‘liafsearcely ever seen a silk worm; but 
he turned his acute and practical intellect to 
the study of this little worker, and soon de- 
tected the trouble. He showed that it was 
due to & microscopic parasite, which was 
developed from a germ born with the worm, 
and he pointed out how to secure healthy 
eggs, and so rear healthy worms. He thus 
gave his countrymen tne knowledge neces- 
sary tothe saving of the French silk in- 
dustry and to a very large increase of the 
value of the annual productiveness of the 
country. 

Of course a man who had gone thus far 
could not stop. If he could save the silk 
worm he might save larger animals. Fraace 
was loosing sheep and oxen at the rate of 
. from fifteen millions to twenty-five millions 
annually. The services of M. Pasteur were 
again in demand. Again he discovered that 
the devastator was a microscopic destroyer. 
It was @nthraz, The result of his experi- 
menting was the discovery of au antidote, a 
method of prevention by inoculation with 
attenuated microbes. Similar studies and 
experiments and discoveries enabled him to 
furnish relief to the hog, at a time when 
the hog-cholera was making devastations. 
As he had discovered a preventive remedy 
for anthrax, he also found a remedy for 
chicken-cholera, to the saving of poultry 
to an incalculable extent. 

Having thus contributed more to the ma- 
terial wealth of his country than any other 
living Frenchman, M. Pasteur naturally 
turned his discovery of the parasitic origin 
of disease toward human sufferers. A 
man of convictions and of faith, he has 
had the courage to ask the French Minister 
of Commerce to organize a scientific com- 
mission to go to Egypt to study the cholera 
there under his guidance. 

M. Paul Bert, who was M, Pasteur’s early 
rival in scientific discussion, paid a gener- 
ous tribute to his great ability and services, 
and declared that the discovery of the pre- 
vention of anthrax was the grandest and 
most fruitful of all French discoveries. M. 
Pasteur’s native town, Dole, on the day of 
the national /féte last year (1888), placed a 
commemorative tablet on the house in 
which he was born. The Government’s 
grant of a pension of $5,000 a year, to be 
cvontinued to his widow and chiluren, was 
made of the knowledge that, if M. Pasteur 
had retained proprietary 1ight in his dis- 
covery, he might have amassed a vast for- 
tune; but he had freely given all to the 
public. According to anestimate made by 
Professor Huxley, the labors of M. Pusteur 
are equal in money value alone to the une 
thousand millions of dollars of indemnity 
paid by France to Germany in the late war. 

It is als® to be remembered that M. Pas- 
teur’s labors imparted stimulus tu discov- 
ery in many directions, setting many dis- 
coverers at work who are now experiment- 
ing on the working hypothesis of the para. 
sitic origin of all infectious diseases. 





Now here are three men, to whom the 
world is probably more indebted than to 
any other twenty men who have lived in 
this ceotury; indebted for health, wealth, 
comfort and enjoynent; indebted in 
kitchen, chamber, drawing-room, counting- 
house; at home and abroad, by day and by 
night, for gratification of the bodily and 
the esthetic taste. They were the almoners 
of science. Practical men would have no 
tools to work with if they did not receive 
them from those who, in abstraction, 
wrought in the secluded hights of scientific 
investigation. It is base to be ungrateful 
to the studious recluses who are the devo- 
tees of science. 


These three men were Christians—simple, 
honest, devout Christians. Faraday was a 
most “just and faithful knight of God,” 
as Prof. Tyndall says. He was a Sande- 
manian. Sir C. W. Siemens, it is said, was 
a useful elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
and M. Pasteur, still liviug, is a reverent 
Roman Catholic. Surely, when we find 
three men walking a lofty hight of science, 
higher than that occupied by any of their 
contemporaries, and when we find these 
men sending down more enriching gifts to 
all the lowly sons of toil, and all the traders 
in the market places, and all ‘seekers of 
pleasure in the world, than any othef scien- 








tific men, we must be safe in the conclusion 
that to be an earnest Christian is not incom- 
patible with the highest attainments in 
science; and we cannot find fault with those 
who lok with contempt upon the men who 
disdain Christianity, as if it were beneath 
them, wheu it is remembered that among 
the rejecters of our holy faith are no men 
to whom we have a right to be grateful for 
any discovery that has added a dollar to the 
world’s exchequer, or a ray to the bright- 
ness of the world’s civilization. 
New Yourx Orry, 
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THE WESTMINSTER’S USE OF 
SCRIPTURE. 





BY THE REY. ROLLO OGDEN. 





In the Daily Saratogian of May 17th is 
givea the following account of an event in 
the session of the General Assembly the 
day before : 

“The Rev. Dr. Nevin said: ‘I have a motion 
to make,’ He thereupon offered the following 
resolution: Resolved, That a committee of five 
—two ministers and three elders—be appointed 
to examine our Confession of Faith, and report 
to the next General Assembly whether any 
changes are required in regard to the number 
and variety of proof-passages in said Confession. 
Dr. Nevin said the new revision upset some of 
his best sermons, even those that had been 
blessed in the conversion of souls. He was not 
distressed about his sermons being spoiled, how- 
ever; for he could write others. [Laughter.] 
Infidelity is shaking the churches, but the last 
one it will shake will be the Presbyterian, which 
is founded on Jesus Ohrist as the chief corner- 
stone. He wanted a committee to examine the 
proof-texts only. 

“The Rev. Dr. Bingham asked if there were 

any danger of the resolution passing. If so, he 
wanted to say something; otherwise, he would 
forbear. ([Laughter.}) The Moderator stated 
that he was unable to give the desired iuforma- 
tion. The resolution was declared lost.” 
This will serve at once to show that atten. 
tion is being called anew to the use which 
the Westminster Confession makes of Scrip- 
ture, and fittingly to introduce the results 
of an examination of that use. As the aim 
is to show that there are defects of suf- 
ficient weight to demand a revision, refer- 
ence will be made to them alone. Much 
that is admirable and accurate will be 
passed over, being taken for granted, in or- 
der to dwell solely on what is defective. 

No claim of superior accuracy is made 
for the exhibit which is to be presented. 
The personal equation must, from the na- 
ture of the case, enter into some parts of it. 
Provably no two investigators would ex- 
actly agree. What is to be given is offered 
only as a result of honest, faithful study. 
Some would think it extreme. Many would 
esteem it very moderate. 

The defects in the Westminster method 
of citing Scripture muy all be grouped under 
three heads: cases where a corrupt text is 
followed, cases where the true text is mis- 
translated, and cases where texts adduced 
are irrelevant—that is, are not proof-texts 
for the point in kand. The Confession 
makes an imposing show of scriptural au- 
thority. In support of the assertions of its 
28 chapters, it marshals no less than 1,082 
texts, actually quoted, besides others re- 
ferred tu. Yet it iidulges in a great deal 
of repetition, the same text being made to 
do service many times over. It would be 
a liberal estimate to say that 800 separate 
texts are cited. These are the material for 
examination. 

1. In the class of corrupt texts might be 
placed a great number of the Westminster’s 
citations, if one were to have regard to un- 
important minutiw. Ina multitude of in- 
stances there are slight variations from the 
most approved readings. But these ought 
not to come into the count. Manysuch are 
used without really impairing the force of 
their citation. Only when the corrup- 
tion is such asto make the text worthless 
for the purpose for which it is used should 
it be counted a vitiating defect. It is with 
the Confession as it was with the Author- 
ized Version. The changes needing to be 
made in the text, which really make any 
difference in Ohristian doctrine, are very 
few. Improvement in unimportant details 
might be introduced on every page. 

Thus limiting the range of scrutiny, I find 
only three instances where a text does not 


‘yield the authority for the sake of which it 


is appealed to, on’ décdunt of ‘being cited in 





acorrupt form. One of these is the noto- 
rious I John, v, 7. Of course no Presby- 
terian minister supposes that this is a genu- 
ine text. Yet it stands in the latest issues 
of the ‘‘Confession,” put forth Ly the Board 
of Publication, with no hint that it is not 
worthy of trust. Another is the equally 
famous I Tim., ii, 16, ‘which cannot be 
made a proof-text for the divinity of Christ, 
except remutely. The third is 1Cor., xiv, 
14, where the point of the citation turns on 
the word “unknown,” not in the Greek 
text. 

These may seem very slight blemishes. 
All the easier to remove them, then. But 
the argument does not rest here. 

2. Under mistranslations it is necessary 
to follow the same excluding process as 
under wrong text. The ‘‘Corfession” cites a 
great number of texts in an inaccurate 
translation. It would be well if there might 
be entire accuracy, even down to minute 
details. But these unimportant mistrans- 
lations ought not to count in such an in- 
quiry as this. Only where the mistransla- 
tion is such as to break the force of the 
citation should it here be given weight. No 
account is made, furthermore, of texts 
about whose proper translation there is a 
dispute. Where the terms of Scripture 
are involved, which have reference to the 
future state, as to the force of which schol- 
ars are divided, no weight is given to the 
factthat the Westminster follows the Au- 
thorized Version. 

Putting all these aside, there remain nine 
cases of mistranslation, so serious as to 
destroy the pertinency of thecitation. Rev. 
iv, 11, iscited (chap. ii, sec. ii) for the sake of 
the clause ‘‘ for thy pleasure,” which ought 
to be rendered, ‘‘through thy will.” 1 
John iii, 4, is quoted to get out of it the 
definition of sin as *‘the transgression of 
the law,” a translation which avouwa will 
not bear. The citation of Phil. fi, 16, in 
the form of the Authorized Version, 1s not 
only an inaccuracy, but an actual weaken- 
ing of the proof which the correct render- 
ing yields of the co-equality of Christ with 
the Father. The other passages are Prov. 
xvi, 4; II Kings viii, 18; Ps. cx, 3; Matt. 
v, 16; Ps. xvi, 2; and Job xix, 26, 27, re- 
spectively quoted on pages 21, 41, 67, 89, 
92 and 166 of the ‘‘Confession.” (Pres. 
Board of Pub. edition.) 

A more competent critic might have 
noted many more cases of mistranslation 
which are grave enough to merit a place in 
such an enumeration. Those given are all 
that I feel justified in counting as really 
vitiuting. But the most important and per- 
vasive defect is yet to be noticed. 


8. This is irrelevancy in citing Scripture. 
We ought not to be surprised at finding much 
of thisin a work of the seventeenth century. 
The influence of the Zooi of the Reformed 
scholastics was then dominant. Men then 
found in the Bible what they carried to it, 
perhaps more emphatically than ever before 
or since. The conception of what really 
makes up a Scripture proof was far more 
ernde than it has become with developing 
skill and scientific method in exposition. 
So itis not strange that tae Westminster 
presents many a proof which we must pro- 
nounce no proof at all. Great numbers of 
its citations are not in poiut. They are not 
germane to the matter in hand. They ex- 
libit all the forms of irrelevancy. Some- 
times the appeal to Scripture is made to 
settle a matter which can only be deter- 
mined by historical inquiry. Thus the 
assertion that the Apocrypha are no part of 
the canon of the Scripture, is supported by 
reference to the wholly irrelevant passage, 
II Pet. i, 21 (p. 12), while the fact that the 
Greek and Hebrew texts have been ‘‘ kept 
pure in all ages” is made to depend on the 
passage, entirely beside the mark, Mat. v, 18 
(p. 16). To prove the statement that, from 
our first parents ‘‘ death in sin and cor- 
rupted nature was conveyed to all their 
posterity,” reference is made to Gen. y, 8, 
“Adam. . . . begat a son in his own like- 
ness.” In support of the declaration that 
the covenant of grace was the same under 
the Jewish dispensation as under the Chris- 
tian, Acts xv, 11, is adduced, where Peter 
maintains that the Gentiles are to be saved, 
even as the Jews, through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus. Jude 24, is quoted to prove 
that *‘the will of man is made perfectly 
and immutably free to good alone, in the 


that whatever implication the doxology 
contained on the subject was to the ex- 
actly opposite effect. Faith is maintained 
to be the gift of God, on the strength of 
Eph. ii, 8, which does not maintain it. The 
duty of family prayer is deduced from Jer. 
x, 25; ‘‘ Pour out thy fury upon the heathen 
that know thee not, and upon the families 
that call not thy name.” The lawfulness of 
waging war, under some circumstances, is 
argued from the case of the man in Mat. 
viii, 9: ‘‘ Having soldiers under me.” The 
prohibition of giving the communion to 
any *‘ not then present inthe congregation” 
is based upon I Cor. xi, 20; wholly irrele- 
vant. I have chosen out these specimen 
passages at random from the number I 
have noted. Opinions would, of course, 
differ as to how large the total of such 
texts should be reckoned. I can only say 
thatI included none which were not, inmy 
my judgment, of the same class as those 
already given. According to my count the 
total is 176. Thisis nearly one-fourth of 
the whole body of texts cited. These must 
have been in the mind of Dr. Nevin as the 
principal thing requiring remedy, when he 
made his motion. 

Leaving the details given to speak for 
themselves, a few general remarks on the 
Westminster’s use of Scripture may be 
made. 

1. 1t lacks in exactness and grammatical 
and lexical accuracy. Three texts are cited 
(p. 72) to prove the doctrine of substitu- 
tion. Neither one of them, in striciness, 
proves it; yet there are passages which can 
be pressed, on the most stringent grounds 
of grammar, to prove the ductrine in ques- 
tion. These are ignored. This is a com- 
mon fault with the ‘‘ Confession.” It insists 
on the inadequate and indefensible; it 
passes by the impregnable. There is an 
edition of the Westminster in Spanish, 
which is far superior to our English publii- 
catious in point of accurate and telling use 
of Scripture. I never heard that the faith 
of Mexican Presbyterians was shaken by 
ihe changes in the proof-texts of the ** Con- 
fession” put into their hands. 


2. It is not a fair, full treatment of Scrip- 
ture. Doubtful passages are cited to prove 
the point desired; strong opposing pas- 
sages are ignored. The tremendous asser- 
tion, ‘Much less can men, not professing 
the Christian religion, be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of Nature and the law of that re- 
ligion they do profess, and to assert and 
maintain that they may is very pernicious 
und to be detested,” is made to rest almost 
entirely upon Peter’s saying, in Acts iv, 12, 
‘Neither is there salvation in any other,” 
etc. Now, it might be reasonably argued 
that this is too narrow a foundation to bear 
up such a tenible structure. But, that 
aside, what fairness is there in saying noth- 
ing of that other, later utterance of the 
same apostle, ‘‘In every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him”? 


8. It is nota Christian use. By this is 
meant that it does not interpret and use 
Scripture in the light of the plain Christian 
teaching of the progressive nature of reve- 
lation. In the Westminster, all is on one 
level. If anything, preference is given to 
the earlier, the transitory, the superseded. 
Take its doctrines of God and cf Provi- 
dence. It bases them on 67 texts from the 
Old Testament, to 66 from the New. 
Leaving out the 7 on the Trinity, there are 
but 59 from the New. This is enough to 
condemn as inadequate avything that pre- 
tends to be a Christian doctrine of God. 
Jesus says that no man knoweth the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him. It 198 
Christian canon of interpretation, then, 
that the nearer we get to tne teachings of 
Jesus, and of those who caught most of his 
rpirit, the nearer the truth sball we be, in 
this high matter of the knowledge of the 
character of God. 

Whether the Assembly ever takes up this 
question of revision or not, the facts must 
remain facts. All candid students know 
that the use of Scripture which the ‘‘ Com 
fession” makes, is not up to the level, of 
modern exegesis. To try to reform it, would 
be only toadmit publicly what all admit pri- 
vately. 





‘state of glory only,” when it would seem 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 
BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Miss Exiza ScuppeR was born in Boston, and 
has lived mostly there and in Salem. She was 
originally a Unitarian, but is now a parishioner 
of Phillips Brooks. As she modestly shrinks 
from newspaper fame, I will say no more about 
her personally. But a hymn once printed be- 
longs to all Christendom ; and hers ought to be 
more widely known. They are plants of a kind 
that does not often grow, or stay, on the some- 
what hard and dry soil of their denominational 
nativity. They have a richness, & glow, an unc- 
tion which belong elsewhere ; but, with these, 
an intellectuality which suggeste the writer's 
earlier training. Only four of them have been 
used, and these appeared in Longfellow’s and 
Johnson’s “‘ Hymns of the Spirit,” 1864, with the 
author’s name, in disregard of her injunction 
to the contrary. Three of them were copied by 
James Martineau, 1874. They were just the 
things that spiritually minded rationalist could 
appreciate and delight in. 
“Thou grace divine, encircling all, 
A soundless, shoreless sea !” (1852.) 
I am bold to call this one of our noblest native 
hymns. Any reader that has the least feeling 
for poetry and piety can see at a glance that it 
is genuine, and as far as possible from being 
machine-made, like so many of the well-inten- 
tioned but wooden contrivances that pass muster 
among us, They can be sung, if one works 
hard enough; this sings itself. The London 
Baptist Hymnal, 1879, took it from Dr. Mar- 
tineau. It is a pity that none of our home com- 
pilers bave done a3 much, 
“] cannot find thee! Still on restless pinion 
My spirit beats the void where Thou dost dwell.” 
Another true lyric, whose date the author cannot 
give. 
“Thou long disowned, reviled, opprest, 
Strange friend of human kind.” 
On “Truth” ; written Jan., 1860. A fine piece, 
though less unlike some of its old companions, 
the work of our most cultured Boston reformers 
of twenty or thirty years ago. 
“In Thee my powers, my treasures live ; 
To Thee my life must tend.” 
The last four stanzas of eleven on ‘‘ The New 
Heaven.” In 1880 appeared in Boston a neat 
booklet of fifty pages, ‘‘ Hymns and Sonnets, by 
E. 8.” I copy one of the latter pieces, headed 
** Whom but Thee?” and dated August, 1871: 
“From past regret and present faithiessness, 
From the deep shadows of foreseen distress, 
And from the nameless weariness that grows 
As life’s long day seems wearing to its close ; 


“Thou Life within my life, than self more near! 
Thou veiled Presence infinitely clear! 
From all illusive shores of sense I fee, 
To find,my center and my rest in Thee ! 


“ Below all depths Thy saving mercy lies ; 
Through thickest gloom I see Thy light arise ; 
Above the highest heavens Thou art not found 
More surely than within this earthly round. 


“Take part with me against these doubts that rise 
And seek to throne Thee far in distant skies | 
Take part with me against this self that dares 
Assume the burden of these sins and cares! 


** How shall I call Thee who art always here? 

How shall I praise Thee who art still most dear? 

What may I give Tnee save what Thou hast given? 

And whom but Thee have I in earth or Heaven ?” 

Here end the notes on American writers. 
Some, indeed—mostly the very recent—remain 
unnoticed. The “‘ Gospel Songs” have made 
much stir, and a few of them have obtained 
place in reputable collections, mainly in Eng- 
land, where every extreme of religious practice 
‘and opinion has wider swing and greater noto- 
riety than here. But they are the Jonah’s gourd 
of sacred song. They represented a passing 
freak of public taste, a transitory and superficial 
religious mood. That they may have helped to 
«do much good few would doubt. That they have 
‘any literary character no one believes. With 
‘one or two exceptions, it is not the destiny of 
them or such as they to live; and I am told that 
they have already largely lost their vogue. 

Some writers of a more sober type I have 
omitted, as, in the judgment of a valued critic, 
I might without loss have omitted many who 
have had brief mention in this series, Of these 
neglected singers I had little to say; in some 
cases because there was very little that needed 
saying ; in others because the facts were not in 
My possession, and often from a coincidence of 
these two reasons. Most of them were authors 
of single hymns. Several were ladies, as to 
whom there may be a delicacy in giving details. 
These notes were begun in 1880. Defective as 
they are, they offer an account of the subject 
the like of which, for fullness and accuracy, has 
nowhere been attempted. This topic was taken 
up because the American portion of Mr. Julian’s 
“Dictionary of Hymnology” was assigned to 
me. That work, long promised, is not yet out, 


‘nd in the end, as in the beginning, Tax Ixpe- 


‘PENDENT is here first in the field. mt 


I pass now to British Hymnology, a subject 80 
large that only selections from it can be taken, 
And here, as hitherto, I shall endeavor to avoid 
familiar topics and take up such as are not only 
important in some degree, but novel, or, at 
least, as have something new to be said upon 
them. 


Lexgios UNiversirr. 


Sanitary, 
SUMMER COLDS. 


By common consent the Winter months and 
those of early Spring are the periods for coughs, 
colds and various forms of lung irritations. Yet 
it is quite interesting to notice how much this 
depends upon the locality. Statistics even show 
that there are more deaths from consumption in 
June, July and August than in the Winter 
months. Different parts of the country and 
different altitudes show results quite in contrast, 
There is reason to believe that too much confi- 
dence is placed in this Summer exemption, and 
that very many, at this season of the year, con- 
tract colds and lay the foundation for chronic 
pulmonary ailments, 

First of all there is the fact that the body is 
now much more liable to be thrown into a per- 
spiration. The too sudden checking of perspi- 
ration is the most usual cause of colds, If 
we add to this a class of colds conse- 
quent upon general depression or bad air, and 
such as arise from the too direct contact of 
cold air with the lungs, we have nearly the 
whole outline of the etiology of colds. In 
various ways, during the Summer months, 
multitudes sweat who do not earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. The temptation to 
eatch the cooling breeze, or to suddenly stop 
exercise and throw off the superfluous garment, 
is too strong for many a careless or thoughtless 
one, The skin isa great self-regulator in the 
Summer time, and will bear the breezes if 
equally distributed. But the draught through a 
small opening directed against any exposed part, 
or the failure to put on a eoat or shawl while a 
sudden cooling is going on, is about as likely to 
give one a cold in the Summer as in the Winter. 
There is, too, a coolness in the air of mountains 
and forests and by the sea to which many a 
traveler is unused, and there is need of adjust- 
ment to the new surroundings. We think the 
value of some form of thin flannel garment 
next to the skin is as great in the Summer as in 
the Winter, and that.a stock of flannels must, 
in the states, be always a part of the Summer 
outfit, On some accounts the liability to colds 
in the open air is not so great as at seasons of 
the year when we depend upon artificial heat, 
But as there is often so marked a change from 
the heat of mid-day to the cool of evening it is 
noticeable that many are ‘affected by talking 
much in the open air. We all forget too much 
that the nose is the primary beginning of the 
breathing apparatus. The mouth, so far as this 
is concerned, being in the nature of an append- 
age, or a correlative under some circumstances. 
The wind pipe is a bronchus or tube, having a 
bifurcation at each end. It receives the air 
through two channels so warmedand moistened 
as to be prepared to flow into both lungs and 
perform its great work, If the chief, or only 
passage is the wide open mouth, both coldness 
and dust of any kind find too ready access to the 
areole or minute lobules of the pulmonary 
tissue. It is for this reason that many are in- 
jured by long talking in the open air, and near 
nightfall or during the evening, when the tem- 
perature is rapidly changing. Even where cold 
does not express itself by cough, not infrequent- 
ly some portion of the alimentary apparatus is 
affected, as is so frequently seen with infants. 
We have known persons of delicate health much 
injured by those injudicious Summer exposures 
which we are apt to be tempted to when the air 
is genial and the skies are bright. The days, 

in common parlance known as weather 
breeders, are not infrequently days of 
risk to health. It is quite noticeable how, in 
this country, affections classified under the gen- 
eral name of bronchial are on the increase, Hay 
fever, known in England only for a short season 
and to a comparatively moderate degree, is be- 
coming a very common ailment here in America. 
Those who have closely studied it have not 
failed to single out the classes of persons most 
liable to be affected. These are those whose 
bronchial mucous membrane is susceptible, and 
who generally have aslight asthmatic tendency, 
Often a parentage inclined to colds, or subjected 
to mucous irritations, such as that from tobacco, 
can be traced. There is not merely an exciting 
cause outside, but an excitability or sensitiveness 
of bronchial membrane which invites attack. 
Often it is made worse by a nervous irritability 
which inclines to exhibit its reflex action on 
these parts. While, with curious interest, we are 
able to find that certain pollens and particles 
are more liable than others to excite the sneezing 
or cough, yet it is only in those who have this ir- 
ritability. So we now have rose fever, peach 
fever, hay fever, and all forms of coryza so 
common that we scarcely call it an idiosyncrasy. 











membrane are so troublesome that it well be- 
hooves us to remember that the Summer time is 
the period of their prevalence, as also to learn 
from this, that lungs are as susceptible in 
Summer asin Winter and that their Summer 
care is no small matter. Not « few are so irri- 
tated by ordinary dust as to find in it another 
of the excitements to cough. While hygiene 
boasts that it has accomplished much in the re- 
lief or prevention of some diseases, it yet. recog- 
nizes that the risks to human lungs are multi- 
plying, and that the various forms of lesion of 
these vital organs have not as yet been circum- 
scribed. We may well begin by caution and 
care, as to these Summer exposures, which, to s0 
many, are sources of discomfort and the incipi- 
ency of pulmonary disease. 


e 
Music, 
A REVIEW. 

REoKoNING from the usual operatic signal, the 
season began one week later than its near pre- 
decessors. More money has been spent on musi- 
cal entertainments during it than any New 
York has known. Operatic interests superseded 
nearly all others, though the orchestral and 
choral societies played and sung to crowded 
houses, The opening of the new Metropolitan 
Opera House was a prominent event. The num- 
ber of foreign operatic artista, male and female, 
collected on this side of the water simultaneously 
has been something as unprecedented as it 
proved ineffective in the interest of art. 

The Metropolitan Opera House, under the 
management of Mr. Henry E. Abbey, opened its 
doors on the night of October 224, with 
“Faust.” The same evening, Mr. James H. 
Mapleson began his sixth American season in 
the Academy of Music with ‘* La Sonnambula.” 
Mr, Abbey's troop igcluded as principals, Mmes. 
Nilsson, Sembrich, Valleria, Scalchi, Fursch- 
Madi, Lablache and Trebelli, and Signori Cam- 
panini, Stagno, Capoul, Del Puente, Kaschmann, 
Novara, Corsini and Mirabella, The operas per- 
formed have embraced one important novelty, 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” a brilliant, dra- 
matic result of the modern Italian school, and 
revivals of ‘Ii Profeta,” ** Amleto” and “ Rob- 
erto,” besides a hackneyed repertoire not neces- 
sary to recite. 

Mr. Mapleson gave to us Mme, Patti, Mme. 

Gerster and Mme, Pappenheim, Miss Josephine 
Yorke, Signori Galassi, Cherubini and Lombar- 
delli, accompanied’ with certain debutants, 
sopranos and tenors, who rarely inflicted their 
incompetency on the public for more than a 
single night. Signor Nicolini much retrieved 
himself before New York audiences. Signor 
Vicini, the tenor di grazia.of the Winter, some- 
times sang pleasingly, but chiefly exhibited 
promise for the future. That esteemed artist, Sig- 
nor Galassi, showed signs of vocal wear and over- 
work. The Fall season at the Academy was short ; 
the Spring season extremely short. No new 
operas were performed, but “ Roméo et Juliette,” 
“La Gazza Ladra” and “L’Elisire d’Amor” 
were revived. Mme. Gerster won new honors 
in the last-named work. 
The Philharmonic Society of New York per- 
formed at ita concerts and rehearsals the follow. 
ing works—Symphonies: Beethoven's Fourth 
and Fifth, Schumann’s Second and Fourth, 
Rubinstein’s “ Dramatic,” Cowen’s ‘Scandina- 
vian,” Gotz’s in F (Opus 9), Mozart’s G Minor, 
and Schubert's Tenth. The overtures embraced 
Berlioz’s ‘‘King Lear,” Beethoven's ‘ Leonora, 
No. 2,” Goldmark’s ‘“‘Sakuntal4” and the Vors- 
piel to Wagner's “ Die Meistersinger,” The con- 
certos were Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor.” and Rubin- 
stein’s Fourth, in D Minor. Miscellancoas num- 
bers in various programs have been the Bach 
Toccata, arranged by Esser, Berlioz’s ‘Queen 
Mab,” Scherzo, Mr. OC. Villiers Stanford's charm- 
ing Serenade in G, Mr. A. O. Mackenzie's Ballad 
“La Belle Dame,” Brahms’s fine “ Chorale St. 
Antoni,” Variations, and several classical arias 
and songs. The soloista have been Miss Agnes 
B. Huntingdon, Herr Carl Baermann, Herr 
Rafael Joseffy and Herr Emil Scaria. The pro- 
grams, it will be noticed, have not been remark- 
ably interesting. The Puilharmonic Society 
seems lately to have fallen intothe habit of re- 
stricting its repertoire. All is good ; but change 
would increase interest, and the novelties should 
be less trivial. 

The Symphony Society programs haye, in their 
turn, been made up from the following works: 
Symphonies : Beethoven’s Seventh and » new one 
by Tschaikowski in OC, Mozart’s in E Flat, Volk- 
mann’s in D Minor (also a new work), Raff's 
“Lenore” and Liszt’s ‘* Faust.” The overtures 
were Cherubini’s ** Anacreon,” Gade’s “ Ossian,” 
Beethoven's ‘“Kinig Stephan” and Weber's 
“Der Freisohbiitz.” Concertos: Raff'sin C Mi- 
nor, Mendelssohn’s in G Minor, and the same 
composer's sole Viotin Concerto, In addition to 
the above varied list, Mendelssohn’s “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” misic was most satisfacto- 
rily given (in December), selections trom Ber- 
lioz’s *‘ Enfance du Christ,” the finale to Wag- 











Violi | Sonatas, and other works. The most in- 
teresting and valuable addition to the Society's 
library was made in the shape of the score of Dr, 
F. Miiller-Berghaus’s amplification of Beetho- 
ven's C Sharp Minor Quartet into a symphonic 
form. Much attention was given it by the press 
and the public, and its reception left nothing to 
be desired. Three performances, one semi-pub- 
lic and two public, were given this Quartet- 
Symphony, and its: repetition early next season 
is expected. The society secured as soloists 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, Misa Jessie. Pinney, Herr 
Fritz Giese, M. Ovide Musin, Mr, Carl Faelten 
and Mr. W. H. Stanley, besides such additional 
artistic help as occasion made expedient, The 
arrangement of the programs has been a matter 
of frequent compliment, and the society's or- 
chestra has never done such fine work. 

The Oratorio Society presented, at their first 
concert, Mr, F. H. Cowen'a new cantata, ‘ St. 
Ursula,” (a composition which did not enhance 
the author’s reputation here) and Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Walpurgis Night.” Mr, Cowen was expected 
to conduct his cantata, but was detained in Eng- 
land by ill-health. ‘‘The Messiah” was sung at 
the second concert. The third was signalized 
by a presentation of Bach’s ‘‘ Matthiins-Passion,” 
in which the chorus work was admirable and the 
soloists a drawback, A beantifully even and 
smooth rendition of Haydn's “Seasons” com- 
pleted the tale of the usual four concerts. The 
Academy of Music has been a crush at each one ; 
and the chorus, under Dr. Damrosch, has shown 
itself a most highly trained and reliable one in 
this its eleventh year of service. 

There are now nearly half a dozen chamber- 
music organizations before the New York pub- 
lic, The Philharmonic Club. gaye, on its pro- 
grams, which have always attracted excellent 
audiences to Chickering Hall, the following 
Quartets: Mozart in F Major, Hayda in F 
Major, Schumann in A Major (Opus 41, No, 3), 
Beethoven in F Minor (Opus. 95). These. were 
the quintets: Brahms’s Opus 34, Mendelssohn 
in B Flat (Opus 87), and Hummel’s Grand Quin- 
tet. The Sextet by Hoffmann (arranged by 
him as such from his Opus 25 for the Olmb), « 
Romanza and Scherzo by Dudley Buck, and 
Beethoven's Piano and Violoncello Sonata (Opus 
69) were also played. Four trios are to be no- 
ticed in the list: Weber's Opus 63 in B Fiat, 
Rubinstein’s in G Minor (Opus 15, No, 2), Cho- 
pin’s in G Minor (Opus 8), and Schumaun’s in 
F Major (Opus 80), The soloists, instrumental 
and vocal, have been from the ranks of our best 
resident players. The songs varying, the pro- 
grams have not been so numerous nor well- 
chosen as in previous years, The Standard 
Olub, the Cecilia, and the New York Trio Club 
have given entertainments equally useful in in- 
creasing the taste for such music. 

In the department of piano-playing, only two 
artists, one new to our city and the other now 
identified with its musical seasons, have been 
decidedly prominent. Mme. Helen Hopekirk 
appeared nearly a dozen times in recitals before 
audiences which, if modest in nambers, were ap- 
preciative, Mr. Rafael Joseffy recovered from 
his severe illness sufficiently to givo the first 
concerts he announced, at which he performed 
the following concertos ; Schumann's in A Minor, 
Beethoven's Fourth, Liszt’s Second and Rubin- 
stein’s Fourth, besides a long list of piano solos. 
A concert, in the form of a recital, was of especial 
value in the series. Miss Adéle Margulies gave 
two concerts with the assistance of Mr, Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra, and Mr, and Mrs. 
Georg Henschel, respectively. 

Light opera has rather languished. Strausse’s 
“The Merry War,” more insipid as to ita text by 
English translation, was sung indifferently well 
at the Casino, and drew for long weeks, by virtue 
of its spectacle, and by reason of exactly those 
musical features that were interpolated. Mr, 
Sullivan’s ‘The Princess Ida,” afte a short 
struggle, fled. The music was well written, but 
not catching enough to please the general ear. 
“ Palka,” an amusing book set very slightly by 
M, Chassaigne, is a success as the season closes, 
and will keep the Oasino open for some time. 
At the Thalia Theater Von Suppe’s extravaganza 
** Die Afrikareise” enjoyed a brief term of favor, 
the capable comp ny there singing it very credit- 
ably. It will be produced up-town in English 
next Fall. 

Of single concerts there have been the usual 
scores, all of about even interest, or rather want 
of that quality. Mr, and Mrs, Georg Henschel’s 
two series of vocal recitals have been conspicu- 


Winkelmann have, however, merely whetted the 
appetite of the public for seeing these remark- 
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issues, luckily, the retrospective critic is not 
called to express himself. 


——— —~---- --— —- 





Tux usual intermission of the Music Depart- 
ment will occur between the present date and 
the first of September. 


Biblical Research, 


DELITZSCH ON SENNACHERIB. 


Herr 125 and 126 of the second edition of “Her- 
20g's Real-Encyklopddie" is a very rich number. 
It contains long and valuable articles on the 
Salzburgers, by Dr. Erdmann, of Breslau ; on the 
Samaritans, by Professor Kautzach, of Tiibingen ; 
on Samuel (the prophet and the books), by Prof. 
Orelli, of Basel; on Sanchoniathon, by Count 
Wolf Baudissin, of Marburg ; on Savonarola, by 
Professor Schaff, of New York. But its most 
valuable contribution, ranning from page 376 to 
$97, is an article on Sanherib—the Sennacherib 
of the A. V.—by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, of 
Leipzig. The article is an entirely original con- 
tribution for the new edition, and as it embraces 
the latest and probably the most reliable results 
ot Asayriology, and as, further, its rich contents 
will not be utilized in the English Version 
of Herzog—this having already advanced 
beyond this letter—the biblical scholars of 
our country have a right to know of its ex- 
istence and merit. The article furnishes more 
than it promises, treatihg not only of this 
individual king, but giving a brief yet full 
sketch of Assyrian history, especially in its rela- 
tion and connection with the biblical records, 
That not only the investigations of other Aseyri- 
ological scholars have been fully weighed and 
sifted, but that careful, independent research 
everywhere appears is no more than could be 
expected from the younger Delitzsch, In this 
connection, naturally, the account of the rela- 
tions between Assyria and Judea, as we find it 
in II Kings 18 and 19, and in Isaiah 36 and 37, 
will be of special interest when compared with 
the cuneiform records of the same events, 
These records, which are quite extensive, have 
been repeatedly published in translations; but 
Delitzsch has, in this article, offered a new ver- 
sion, differing not immaterially from those made 
by other scholars, As he isa man whose voice 
has weight and authority in these matters, a 
faithful English rendition of his translation 
will not be without value. His translation reads 
as follows: 





“On my third expedition I marched to the coun- 
try ofthe Chatti. The fear of the glory of my su- 
premacy threw down Luli, the king of Sidon, and 
he ted far away into the midst of the sea. 1 brought 
his land into subjection. Greater Sidon, Lesser 
Sidon, Bit-Zite, Sarepta, Machalliba, Ushu, Akzib, 
Akko, his fortified and walled cities, the emporia 
for food and drink, the garrison cities, I threw 
down with the power of the weapons of Assur, my 
Lord, and they cast themselves down at my feet. 
I placed Tuba’al upon the throne over them, and 
imposed upon them tax and tribute of my power as 
yearly and regular contributions. Minchimmu, of 
the city Samsimurun, Tuba’al of Sidon, Abdilite of 
Arvad, Ummiulki of Byblos, Mitinti of Ashdod, Pu- 
duil of Bit-Ammon, Kummusunadbi of Moab, Ma- 
lik (?) ram of Edom—all these kings of the western 
country, a far stretching district, brought their val- 
uable presents together with sdou to me and kissed 
my feet. Zidka, however, the king of Ashkelon, who 
had not submitted to my yoke, together with the 
gods of his paternal house, himself, his wife, his 
sons, daughters, brothers, the family of the house 
of his father, I dragged away and led them 
down to Assyria. Sarruludari, the son of 
Kukibtu, their former king, 1 put over the inhab- 
tants of Ashkelon; and I imposed upon him, as a 
submissive servant, the deliverance of the tribute 
and presents for my 1ule. In the course of my 
expedition I besieged, captured and plundered the 
places Bit-Dagan, Joppa, Bene-Barak, Azuru, the 
cities of Zidka, which did not at once submit them- 
selves tome. The rulers, the nob!es and the inhab- 
itants of Ekron, who had put into iron chains their 
king, Padi, whe was obedient to the laws and the 
oath of Assyria, and had delivered him over into the 
hands of Hezekiah, of Judwa—in a wicked manner 
the latter locked him up in a dark cell—these began 
to fear in their hearts. They called together the 
kings of © /pt, the bowmen, wagons, the horses of 
the kit f Ethiopia, warriors without number; 
and these came to help them. In front of the city 
of Eltekh they drew themselves up against me in 
battle array, calling out their weapons. With the 
assista nce of my Lord Assur, I fought with them and 
overcame them. Inthe midst of the battle my hands 
took ali ve the commander of the wagons and sons 
of the king (or of the kings) of Egypt, together with 
the commander of the wagons of the king of Ethio- 
pia. I beseiged, captured and plundered the cities 
of Eltekh, Timma. I advanced against the city of 
Ekron. The rulers and nobles who had committed 
the crime I slew, and tied their dead bodies to the 
Pillars of the city walls. I led away, as captives, 
those inhabitants of the city who had committed 
e vil and wicked deeds. The rest of them, who had 
not brought upon themselves the curse and crime, 
concerning Whom no sin was found, I pardoned. I 
brought away from Jerusalem Padi, their king, and 
placed bim upon the throne over them, and imposed 
the tribute of my supremacy upon him. But Heze- 
kisah, of Judea, who had not submitted to my 
yoke, forty-six of his fortified and walled cities and 
innumerable smaller places of his Kmgdom I be- 
sieged and took by tramping down the wall, and by 








storming them, by bloody battle, zu-uk of the feet, 
by intrigue (7), slaughter, kalbann4ti. 200,150 in- 
habitants, small and great, male and female, horses, 
oxen, asses, camels, cattle and domestic animals 
without number I took away from them and ac- 
counted them booty. But the king himeelf I en- 
closed in Jerusalem, his royal city, locked in as in a 
cage. I threw up bulwarks against him, and who- 
ever came out of the city gate, him I injured, The 
cities which I had robbed I separated from his 
country, and gave them to Mitinti, king of Ashdod, 
to Padi, king of Ekron, and to Zilbel, king of Gaza, 
and thus made his country small. To the former 
tax I added tribute and presents for my supremacy, 
and imposed them upon him. But the fear of the 
glory of my supremaey cast him, Hezekiah, down, 
and the Arabians and his friendly disposed subjects, 
whom he had collected for the defense of Jerasalem, 
his royal city, were overpowered with terror. 30 
talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, jewels, guhlé 
dag-gas-si, large gugmé stones, ivory boards, ivory 
chamber-chairs, elephant skins and teeth, Ushu and 
Urkarinu wood and many other articles, a heavy 
imposition, as also his daughters, the women of his 
palace, male [ub and female lub, 1 had taken after 
me to Nineveh, the city of my supremacy; and 
for the purpose of delivering the tribute, and take 
the oath of submission, he sent his ambassadors.” 

It can thus be seen that, with the exception of 
a few comparatively unimportant expressions, 
Delitzsch makes a smeoth and intelligible trans- 
lation of these records. In discussing the his- 
torical problems suggested by them, and their 
bearing on the accounts found in the Bible, he 
says that these can be easily harmonized; that 
they agree throughout. Of course the narratives 
on the Assyrian tablets are under the spell of 
their boastful author; but even as they stand, 
they bear a strong corroborating testimony to 
the truth of the sacred record. Above all is 
the silence of the Assyrian as to the reason why 
he did not take and destroy Jerusalem, as be did 
the other rebellious cities, a loud commentary 
on the narrative in 11 Kings and Isaiah, concern- 
ing the destruction of the Assyrian hosts by the 
angel of Jehovah. 

The student of history and chronology will 
also find a rich barvest in this article of Delitzsch. 
He closes it with what is probably the most com- 
plete list of chronological data in Assyrian his- 
tory, based upon the deciphered cuneiform des- 
criptions and eponyme lists, Altogether the 
article is one that exbibits more scholarship and 
patient research in a condensed yet clear lan- 
guage than is often put into work of this kind. 

In this connection it might not be out of place 
to state that the new edition of Herzog will not, 
as was originally announced, appear in fifteen 
volumes ; but that, owing toan increased number 
of topics treated, there will be sixteen volumes, 
the seventeenth to follow a year later, as the 
index. 


Science. 


Tue Paris Figaro gives the following from an 
interview with the famous French savant, M. 
Pasteur, describing how he has discovered an 
antidote for hydrophobia : 


*Cauterization of the wound immediately after 
the bite, as is well known, has been more or less ef- 
fective ; but from to-day anybody bitten by a mad 
dog has only to present himself at the laboratory of 
the Ecole Normale and by inoculation I will make 
him completely insusceptible to the effects of hy- 
drophobia, even if bitten subsequently by any num- 
ber of mad doga, 

* *T have been devoting the last four years to this 
subject. I found out, in the first place, that the 
virus rabique loses its intensity by transmission to 
certain animals, and increases its intensity by trans- 
mission to other animals. With the rabbit, for in- 
stance, the virus rabique increases; with the mon- 
key it decreases. My method was as follows: I 
took the virus direct from the brain of a dog that 
had died from acute hydrophobia. With this virus 
I Inoculated a monkey. The monkey died. 

“*Then with the virus—already weakened in in- 
tensity—taken from this monkey I inoculated a sec- 
ond monkey. Then with the virus taken from the 
second monkey I inoculated a third monkey, and so 
on until I obtained a virus 80 weak as to be almost 
harmless, Then with this almost harmiess virus I 
inoculated a rabbit, the virus being at once in- 
creased in intensity. 

“¢Then with the virus from the first rabbit I inoc- 
ul ated a second rabbit, and there was another in- 
crease in the intensity of the virus. Then with the 
virus of the second rabbit I inoculated a third rab- 
bit, then a fourth, unti) the virus had regained its 
maximum intensity. Thus I obtained virus of dif- 
ferent degrees of power. I then took a dog and 
inoculated him, first with the weakest virus from 
the rabbit, then with the virus from the second rab- 
bit, and finally with the rabovit virus of maximum 
intensity. After a few days more I inoculated the 
dog with virus taken directly from the brain of a 
dog that had just died of acute madness. The dog 
upon which I had experimented proved completely 
insusceptible to hydrophobia. The experiment was 

frequently repeated, always with the same success- 
ful result. 

“*Bat my discovery does not end here. I took 
two dogs and inoculated them both with virus taken 
directly from a dog that had just died of acate hy- 
drophobia. lletone of my two dogs, thus inocu- 
lated, alone; and he went mad and died of acute 
hy drophobia, I subjected the second dog to my 
treatment, giving him the three rabbit inoculations, 
beginning with the weakest and ending with the 
strongest. The second dog was completely cured, 
or rather, became completely insusceptibie to hy- 
drophobia.”  ~ 








“M. Pasteur then went to a kenn® and caressed 
a dog that had undergone this latter operation. 
‘ VoyezP said M. Pasteur. ‘ Comvme il est bren gen- 
til, Whoever gets bitten by a mad dog has only to 
submit to my three little inoculations, and he need 
not have the slightest fear of hydrophobia.’” 


....Up to comparatively recent times the 1m- 
mutability of species was #0 widely believed in 
that there was little place anywhere for a varia- 
tion. Hence very slight differences were re- 
garded as characteristic of species, and the num- 
ber of known plants became immense. Now 
that variation is better understood, the work 
of the botanist has become to unite the 
species of others before him into one quite as 
much as to make new ones for himeelf. Instead 
of making species of the variations, descrip- 
tions are enlarged so as to be wide enough to 
hold all forms. One advantage to us is that we 
are enabled to settle questions which have hith- 
erto proved insoluble. The native country of 
the cultivated potato, for instance, has been a 
matter of doubt ; for no one has found indigen- 
ous justthe form we grow, and which we kaow 
as Solanum tuberosum. It was cultivated by 
the natives of South America, and that is all we 
knew. Duval makes twenty species of taberous 
Solanum from Mexico and Texas, south, as the 
indigenous species. Mr. Baker, who has recent- 
ly restudied the genus, believes there are really 
but six, under the modern ideas of variation, 
and the cultivated potato readily comes under 
one of these ; and there is, therefore, no reason 
for searching for its origin in a wild state, any 
more than there wi uld be for expecting to see 
Bartlett or Seckel pears everywhere in woods and 
thickets, or by the roadsides. The New Mexi- 
can potatoes, supposed to be the parents of the 
cultivated forms in some popular papers recent- 
ly, Mr. Baker still regards as distinct, and 
classes them under the name of Solanum 
Jamesii. The Paraguayan potato, recently in- 
troduced into France as a wew species likely to 
develop into a good vegetable, and named Sola- 
num Ohrondii, he classes with the older Solanum 
Commersoni. 


...»The fact has been very well demonstrated 
by scientific observers in America that the ther- 
mometer is no guide to the hardiness of plants. 
In other words it is not low temperature in 
itself that destroys plants. This has been so 
often shown in publications devoted to plant 
life that few now think of inquiring just how 
many degrees of cold a plant will endure and 
live. In the Old World this knowledge has not 
advanced as it has with us. It has recently 
been stated in a scientific journal that the 
Chinese privet is killed in England at a tempera- 
ture of 12 degrees below the freezing point. If 
this were all, it would be an interesting fact; 
but the author of the paper sets it down as the 
case that ‘‘the Chinese privet is always killed 
when the thermometer falls to 22 degrees.” In 
America it is not killed though the thermometer 
fails below zero. The inference is clear that 
there is some condition outside of mere temper- 
ature whieh influences the hardiness of plants. 
At any rate, if the same plant is killed in one 
country at 22 degrees, and in another endures 
below zero, it cannot be a question of tempera- 
ture alone, 


...-The aid which one branch of knowledge 
may receive in its investigations by another 
branch is prettily illustrated in connection with 
the story of the mummy garlands, which 
comes to us from Egypt. In some of the tombs 
tne process which preserved the bodies has pre- 
served the flowers used in the burial of the dead. 
In the wreath on the Princess Ugi Khouni, of the 
Twenty-first Egyptian dynasty, flowers of Pieris 
coronopifolia were found. This blooms only in 
March or April now, so that, unless the climate 
has changed and altered the time of blooming, 
which is not likely, the botanist can inform the 
anthropologist that the Princess died in one of 
those months ; and vhis fact might again decide 
some very important historical questions. 


School and College, 


Tuer exhibition of the conditions of educa- 
tion, and of the improvements in the application 
of its principles and methods, has been found to 
be one of the most effective aids in its recent 
rapid advancement. An international exhibi- 
tion at the present time, which does not make 
education prominent, is a misrepresentation. 
The World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition, to be opened in New Orleans, De- 
cember lst, 1884, has recognized this truth, and 
offers educators of all nationalities an opportu- 
nity to illustrate the work done by them, the 
improvement of educational appliances and con- 
ditions, and the relation of education to the 
progress of mankind in industry, commerce, 
and all other pursuits of civilized life. The 
managers of the Exposition have not only pro- 
vided for but require that unity of exhibition 
which educators have desired in other world’s 
fairs, but have not been able to secure. They 
have shown, by their treatment of education in 
their preliminary announcements, by their in- 
vitations to educators, and by their appeals to 
the National Bureau of Education for its co- 








operation, that they reckon the improvement of 


_schools and the promotion of general culture as 


among the most beneficial 1esults to be attained 
by their efforts. The classification of exhibits 
and other pertinent matter are contained ina 
circular of information, issued by the Bureau of 
Education. 


... The corporation of Harvard University 
have just announced that a gift received from 
the estate of the late Henry T. Morgan, of New 
York, is to be used for the establishment of four 
new fellowships for the encouragement of ad- 
vanced liberal studies. The “ Morgan fellow- 
ships” are to be assigned to applicants under- 
taking to carry on at the University special work 
of the kinds for which the degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Doctor of Science are now given ; 
but it is not required that an applicant should 
become a candidate for any degree, nor that he 
should hold any academic degree as a qualifica- 
tion. The holders of these fellowships will 
work under the supervision of the committees 
having charge of the several departments of ad- 
vanced study, and will be required to forego all 
other occupation, except such university work 
as may be approved by the Academic Council. 
The income of the fellowships will be $500 each, 
and the term of appointment one year, the in- 
cumbent being eligible for a second appoint- 
ment. 


....-The Hebrew Summer schools at Morgan 
Park, near Chicago, [ll., at Chautauqua and at 
Worcester, Mass., will be held this year as here- 
tofore, the first from the 1st to the 29th of July, 
the second from July 22d to August 19th, the 
third from August 6th to September 2d. At 
Morgan Park there will be special classes in 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Syriac, Chaldee, Hebrew Syn- 
tax, Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament and 
Oehler’s O. T. Theology; at Chautauqua the 
same, except Arabic and Ethiopic ; at Worcester 
the same, only that Assyrian is substituted 
for the Ethiepic. Lectures on philological and 
theological subjects will be delivered at each 
place by a number of prominent teachers. The 
whole is under the management of Prof. William 
R. Harper, of Morgan Park. 


...-An exchange says that Washington, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, Lincoln, and 
Jobnson did not go to college. Jefferson and 
Monroe entered William and Mary College, but 
did not graduate. Grant was educated at West 
Point, Madison graduated at Princeton, Polk 
at the University of Carolina, the Adamses at 
Harvard, Harrison at Hampden Sidney College, 
Pierce »t Bowdoin, Buchanan at Dickinson, 
Hayes at Kenyon College, Garfield at Williams, 
and Arthur at Union. Polk, Buchanan, and 
Hayes graduated with first honors. 


....A Georgia educational journal suggests 
that Monday, instead of Saturday, be chosen for 
the weekly school holiday. The argument is 
that, as arule, no part of Saturday is taken for 
study of the lesson to be recited on the succeed- 
ing Monday, but that this duty is postponed to 
Sunday, if it is performed at all, The New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, noting a common 
remark among teachers, that Monday morning 
generally brings to the schoolroom stupid 
brains, thinks that the idea deserves respectful 
consideration. 


....The Harvard Crimson says: ‘Out of a 
population of 25,000,000 England sends 6,000 
students to her two universities ; Scotland, with 
a population of 4,000,000, has 6,500 university 
students; and Germany, with a population of 
48,000,000, has 22,500 in her various universi- 
ties. The New England States, with a popula- 
tion of 4,110,000, send 4,000 students to their 
eighteen colleges and universities.” 


....Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio, 
hes a present attenlance of 215 students, Sub- 
stantial progress has been made during the past 
yearin raising funds for the university. The 
agents are now soliciting the last $25,000 of the 
$100,000 sought. A portion of the last $100,000 
is conditioned upon the whole being pledged by 
July ist, 1884, 


....Commencement occurs at Columbia, In- 
diana University, Tabor and Wabash on June 
11th; at Cornell, Lehigh and Madison on June 
19th; at Wellesley on June 24th; at Harvard, 
Lafayette, Syracuse and Yale on June 25th ; at 
Hamilton on June 26th ; and at Amherst on July 
2d. : 


....The University of Jena has recently fallen 
heir to 1,500,000 marks. This is all being applied 
to endow academic chairs and for the benefit of 
various institutions connected with the school. 
The medical faculty d the lion’s share, and 
is now equipped as finely as any in Germany. 


...-The thirteenth catalogue of the Union 
Biblical Seminary of the United Brethren im 
Christ, Dayton, Ohio, shows an attendance of 
89 students. 


.....The cornerstone of one of the new bitild- 
ings of the Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., will be laid on Tuesday afternoon, June 
10th. 


_...Professor Whitney, of Yale, has bees 


elected President of the American Oriental Soci 








ety, in place of 8, Wells Williams, deceased, 
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Washington Botes. 


Senator “Joz” Brown, of Georgia, has de- 
livered two hypocritical harangues on the prev- 
alence of divorces in the New England States, 
Both speeches were delivered on the Mormon 
bill, and the point aimed at by the Georgia Sen- 
ator was that New England people ought not to 
criticise the Mormons while their own moral 
condition is so bad. Senator Hoar could not 
stand this from a Southerner ; and in a few re- 
marks on Tuesday he effectually convinced Mr. 
Brown that it will be a good subject in the fu- 
ture. He reminded Mr. Brown that he had 
never protested against the institutions of Geor- 
gia, where they denied the right of a majority 
of the people to marry at all. More than that, 
where did all the million of mulattoes in the 
South come from? Mr. Brown had no explana- 
tion to offer. 





....Capt. George H. Perkina, who is one of 
the most gallant officers in the Navy, married a 
daughter of William F. Weld, who, at the time 
of his death, was the richest man in the Eastern 
States. Mrs. Perkins inherited one-fourth of 
his fortune of twenty-eight millions. The estate 
is now in process of settlement. Captain Per- 
kins was wanted to command a ship in the Pa- 
cific. He wanted a year to look after his affairs 
and insisted on having it. The department at 
first was disposed to insist on a compliance with 
orders; but when Captain Perkins sent in his 
resignation Mr. Chandler took another view of 
the matter, and Captain Perkins will remain in 
the service. 


...-The departure from Washington of more 
than one hundred Senators and members to Chi- 
cago, to attend the Republican National Conven- 
tion, has greatly reduced the working force in 
both bodies, and much important business is 
suspended for a fortnight or more, The same 
thing will happen again next month, when the 
Democratic Convention is held, and Congress is 
almost certain to be in session until the first of 
August. It may last until the 15th of August, 
as there is a good chance for delay in the passage 
of several of the important appropriation bills 
by reason of great difference of opinion between 
the Senate and the majority in the House. 


....The Presidential Convention of 1884 finds 
all the Republivan candidates in Washington, 
except President Arthur, who has taken himself 
over to New York. Mr. Blaine remains at his 
residence on Lafayette Square. Mr. Logan will 
spend the fatal days quietly at his lodgings in 
Twelfth Street. He has a special telegraph wire 
to his rooms, which Mr. Blaine has usually had, 
but declined this year. Mr. Edmunds will be at 
the helm in the Senate, and General Hawley will 
also be on duty there. Senator Sherman will 
probably spend most of the time at his house on 
K Street, and will advise his friends from there. 


...-One of the old families of Washington is 
the Carroll family. The venerable Mrs. William 
T. Carroll lives in the family mansion on F 
Street, west of the War Department. Her son, 
Major-General 8. 8. Carroll, who was distin- 
guished during the War, has just been sued fora 
divorce by his wife, who is a cousin of the wife 
of General Hancock. Carroll is charged with 
profligacy and cruelty. What makes their 
separation more sad is the death of their second 
daughter, Helen Hancock Carroll, eighteen 
years of age, which occured at her grandmother's 
house, Tuesday, May 20th. 


....The uncovering of a defalcation of $45,000 
in the disbursing office of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment reveals probably the only remaining rotten 
spot in that branch of the Government service. 
As we look back, it is plain that this department, 
as carried on under General Grant and Presi- 
dent Hayes, was the seat of very extensive abuses ; 
but under the present administration these are 
being corrected, one by one. Great credit is, of 
course, due to President Garfield, who began the 


purification by appointing Mr. Thomas L. James 
a8 his Postmaster-General. 


-++-The last National Convention to be held in 
Washington was that of the Good Templars. 
This large body of temperance workers now 
covers the whole country. The attendance of 
delegates was very full and the contest over the 
election of officers was spirited. The delegates 
called on the President, as all the delegates who 
come here do, and enjoyed their visit greatly. 
A large number of teachers and others belonging 
to the Essex Institute, of Salem, Mass., were also 
here, and paid their respects to the President. 


--.. Senator Palmer, of Michigan, is not scared 
by the fate of other senators who have erected 
handsome houses in Washington. Heis going 
to build two large dwellings on McPherson 
Square—one for his own use and one for a 
friend. Senator Palmer has a house in New 
aan city, and spends a good part of each year 


--- Senator Cameron was the guest of the 
President for a day, after his return here, His 
wife will stay with her mother, Mrs. Charles 

who resides here, The Cameron hotise 





is occupied on a lease by Representative Wash- 
burn, of Minnesota. 


-»+» Miss Mary Edmunds, daughter of the 
Vermont senator, is visiting a friend on the 
shores of Buzzard’s Bay, in Massachusetts, and 
will spend some weeks there. Mrs. Edmunds is 
here. 


..+-Hon. J. 8. Potter, of Massachusetts, the 
able Consul of the United States, at Orefeld, in 
Germany, visited Washington this week. He is 
spoken of as a candidate for Minister to Berlin. 


----It is rumored that a separation has oc- 
curred between the minister of a foreign govern- 
ment here, and his wife. The lady has returned 
to her home in company with her brother. 


Pebbles, 


...-A bent pin on a chair is an indication of 
an early spring. 


..-.As they passed a gentleman whose optics 
were terribly on the bias, httle Dot murmured: 
‘*Ma, he’s got one eye that don’t go.” 





....There is considerable difference between a 
sacred white elephant and a political dark horse. 
It is principally in the “‘ sacredness.” 


...“* Yes, Miss Frost, I always wear gloves at 
night. They make one’s hands so niee and soft.” 
Miss Frost: ‘Ah! And do yousleep with your 
hat on?” 


....It is not generally known that Tennyson, 
in his early life, was a grain speculator. In his 
‘Locksley Hall” he tells us that he ‘‘dipped 
into the ‘future.’ ” 


...»“‘Mamma, the old hen is sitting.” ‘Say 
setting, my child.” ‘But setting aint right.” 
“Don’t contradict. I know better than you. 
The old hen is setting.” ‘All right. She's set- 
ting—on the fence.” 


....At the Academy. Mrs. Tallowick (wife of 
eminent drysalter): **What’s that big picture, 
James?” Husband: ‘* Flight into Egypt.’” 
(Lady looks wonderingly.) ‘‘Hincident in the 
war of the Soudarn, my dear, no doubt.” 


...-A train stopped ata station ona Texas 
railroad, where a gang of workmen were digging 
atrench, A lady passenger, stepping to the sta- 
tion platform, asked one of the laborers what he 
was digging for. ‘For a dollar and a q’arter a 
day, mum,” said he. 


--»-“‘If I were in California,” said a young 
fop, in company the other evening, “I would 
waylay some miner with a bag of gold, knock 
out his brains, gather up the gold, and run.” 
“I think you would do better to gather up the 
brains,” quietly responded a young lady. 


... “Look at that doggie with the long nose !” 
said young Miltiades at the menagerie. ‘“‘ What's 
that called?” ‘‘ That,” rephed his mother, “is 
an ant eater.” “An ant eater,” he repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Then I wish they’d feed him on 
Uncle Jack's wife, ’cause she didn’t give me any 
birthday present.” 


...“* What’s a good buy now on the street?” 
asked one broker of another recently dur- 
ing the stock excitement. ‘Well, I hardly 
can tell,” answered the other. ‘ My judgment is 
that a man better keep off the street until stocks 
get settled. Ishould say a good-bye was adieu 
to speculations for the present.” 


...-Little puns are sometimes good knocks. 
Canon Knox Little recently preached in St. 
Paul’s, London, and his peculiarly revivalist 
style was much criticised before a high ecclesias- 
tic. ‘‘ Vox et preterea nihil,” said one of the 
party. *‘Oh! no,” replied the Bishop, affecting 
to be shocked: ‘* Knox ef preterea Little.” 


-.-.-Court (to prosecutor): ‘Then you rec- 
oguize this handkerchief as the one which was 
stolen from you?” Prosecutor: “Yes, your 
honor.” Court: “And yet it isn’t the only 
handkerchief of the sort in the world, See! One 
I have in my pocket is exactly like it.” 2'rose- 
cutor: ‘Yery likely, your honor. I had two 
stolen.” 


.---(Mr, Relius Jefferson, on a visit to his na- 
tive plantation after a long residence in the 
cities, describes the advantages of urban life to 
an old chum.) Chum: “But everybody doan 
hab to wear dem fool close ; does dey?” Relius: 
‘*Not nesselly ; but if you wants to be meeter- 
politun”— Chum: “Meet er what?” Relius: 
‘*Meeterpolitun. Dat’sde French for New York. 
Dar’s de Meeterpolitun Hotel, Meeterpolitun Rail- 
road and ever so many more Meeterpolituns.” 


....An old story in a new dress tells how 
haughty Charles Francis Adams, going up stairs 
at the Brevoort House, one day (the hotel has 
no elevator), was violently poked on the back 
with an umbrella by a man who ran after him. 


When he turned to ascertain the cause of the as- . 


sault, the other saw his mistake and spologized, 
saying : ‘‘Exeuse.me, sir ; 1 thought you weremy 
old friend Browi.” “Indeed!” said Mr. Adams, 


‘in refrigerator’ tones, “atid does your old friend 


Brown enjoy this sort of thing?” 


UNIVERSITY: EDUCATION IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. GEO. T. WASHBUEN, 
Missionary or Tue A. B.C. F. M. at PasuMALAl. 


Ar the annual convocation of the Madras Uni- 
versity, recently, above 200 candidates presented 
themselves for degrees—159 for that of bachelor 
of arts, and more than 40 for degrees in medi- 
cine, civil engineering, law and higher degrees 
in arts. The University of Madras is one of four 
Indian universities, planned to direct and pro- 
mote higher education in the great provincial 
districts of the Indian Empire. ‘The others are 
the universities of Bombay, Calcutta and Lahore, 
the three first incorporated in 1857 and the last 
in 1882. They are all the development of the 
famous “ educational minute of 1854” of the 
Secretary of State for India; and all are organ- 
ized in general on the plan of the London uni- 
versity, What I am about to say of Madras will 
apply to the higher education of all the Indian 
universities, 

The Madras University consists at present ofa 
body of 101 fellows, at least 29 of whom are 
native graduates, with a chancellor and vice- 
chancellor, The governor of Madras, Mr, Grant 
Duff, the members of council, the heads of the 
educational, medical and law departments are 
ex-officio fellows. The senate includes four 
faculties—of arts, law, medicine and civil en- 
gineering—that of theology being significantly 
left out. 

According to its charter the University of 
Madras is “established for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by examination, the persons who 
have acquired proficiency in the different 
branches of literature, science and arts, and re- 
warding them by academical degrees and marks 
of honor proportioned thereto.” And here we 
find another characteristic of the Indian uni- 
versities in that they are not devised to be in 
any degree teaching bodies. They are, in fact, 
bodies of learned men associated for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the standard of high pro- 
ficiency in learning through admissions to a 
guild of learned men, and to directing the 
course of higher education. No teaching is 
done by any of the faculties ; their function is to 
examine candidates directly or mediately through 
their examiners in authors and on subjects an- 
nually assigned by the university in each de” 
partment. Language papers are annually set in 
English, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
authors, and in the five vernaculara of the Pres- 
idency. Candidates must pass in two languages, 
one of which must be English. In the last two 
years of the undergraduate course, three 
optional courses are open to studente—in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, in pbysical 
science, or in logic and moral philosophy. 

The preparation for the university examina- 
tions is performed in some thirty-seven affiliated 
colleges and schools for undergraduate instruc- 
tion, eleven of which prepare candidates for de- 
grees in arts, and in two schools of law, one of 
medicine and two of civil-engineering. 

The university thus leads and directs the 
whole higher secular education of the Presi- 
dency. The measure of its power and influence 
is the personal influence of the body of its fel- 
lows, and the value the public sets upon its de- 
grees and the proficiency which it chooses to 
mark by scholarships, medals and prizes, All 
these may seem of small account. But it is safe 
to say that no Occidental institution introduced 
into India in the last quarter of a century is so 
influencing and shaping the whole framework 
of society asthe university, Its certificates and 
degrees are highly valued, and are the passport 
to social and official place far more than in the 
West. One cause of this, and a very prominent 
one, is to be found in the administration of the 
civil service system. Beginning, ina very hum- 
ble way in 1859, to select and promote public ser- 
vants on the results of examinations, the grade 
of qualifications has been steadily raised. At 
present it may be stated as the general rule that 
candidates for all offices carrying a monthly sal- 
ary of aboye $10 a month must have passed, at 
the least, the entrance examination to the uni- 
versity, 

It was in 1858 that the first class of two native 
Hindus received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the university. These two first graduates 
were students of the American Mission school, at 
Jaffna, It is to beregretted, for many reasons, 
that the following twenty-five years have added 
very few to these two graduates from an Amer- 
ican school, In contrast, with 1858; the gradu- 
ates of 1884 number 159, while the degree of 
M.A, was conferred, after examination, on three, 
that of Bachelor of Law on thirty-two, that of 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering on five, and that 
of Bachelor of Medicine on several.more. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate the advance of higher 








written, occupy, on an 
average, six days’ work of six hours each day. 
During the twenty-six years of its existence the 
Madras University has passed 1,345 candidates 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arta, 32 to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, has given 213 degrees in 
law, 34 in medicine, and 29 in civil engineering 
The excess of law degrees and the fewness of 
medical degrees is very striking and significant. 
It is the more so in the latter case, because the 
Madras Medical School maintains a very high 
reputation, and is very catholic in administra- 
tion, The outlook, when one understands the 
ca ° 

Bet othe shentekien axe still more suggestive, 
‘he Madras 


Presidency some- 
thirt; ms, while the Brahmin 

conte in numbers — over a 
ng, however, at registrar's reports, we 
find that of 1,845 graduates, 899 come from 
the Brahmin caste; that is, a distinct caste of 
t, forming one twenty-sixth 


f the furnishes something like 
Pro-thinds the saat titan of liberally educated 


men—the class from whom, by civil service rules, 
the vast proportion of chief officials of the coun- 
try must come, These facts derive a further in- 
terest from scheme of local 


num ust about 300,000; and from these we 
find that 117 have obtained degrees, 


Mohammedan class while is 
gritins inte line of march into another era of 

velopment. It also shows that is 
alive to the situation. 


Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 
CAMPBELL, A. B., called to Marion, Ala. 
GAMER, W. A., Concord, N. H., called to Bridge- 


port, Conn. 
GODDARD, A. A., Westboro, called to Hinsdale, 








GRANT, Downaxp, Rochester Sem., accepts call 
to Geneva, N. Y. 

HENRY, J. Q., Sacramento, Cal., accepts call to 
Portland, Ore. 

JUDD, T. Harrisburg, accepts call to Lewis- 
burgh, Penn. 

LISK, James, D.D., New York City, accepts cail 
to Bradford, Penn. 


MARTIN, G. 8., Morgan Park, Tenn., called to 
Kewanee, 


ROBINSON, Juxivs B., accepts call to Riverside 
ch., New York City. 


SHURTLEFF, Larep, in+t. Petersham, Mass., 
May 8th. 

STONE, Smpney, of Lebanon, Mo., calied to 
Springfield, Mo 


TEAD, Epwaap 8., inst. Prospect Hill ch., Som- 
erville, Mass., May 8th. . 


VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., of Highmore, Dak., 
accepts call to Oswego, Kan. : 


VARNUM, G. W., Salamanca, N. Y., resigns, 
WATERMAN, Aurrep T., East Tawasz, Mich., 
resigns. 


WETHERBY, Cuar.zes, of Clinton, called to 
Milford, Mass. 


E. 8., Greenport, N, Y., a ts call 
to South Seceninahash,. Mass. ger 


WHITNEY, A. B., Tiffin, O., settles in North 
East, Penn. 
WYNNE, R. D., Norwich, Conn., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARCHER, M. D., Genoa Bluffs, Ia., called to 
new church in Madison Co., Ia. 
BLINN, H. G., inst. Cambridge, N. Y. 


CLIFTON, THxopore, Third Ch., St. 
Mo., called to First Ch,, Rockford, Dl. 


DADA, Epwarp P., Richford, N. Y¥., accepts 
call to Pierce, Dak. ; : 


DAVIS, Wiu1sam H., inst. First Ch., De- 
troit, Mich, 


EDDY, Zacuany, First Ch,, Detroit, Mich., 
dismissed 


HOWARD, B. B., Rockport, Mass., resigns bis 
pastorate to accept secretaryship of Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 


JENKINS, D. T., Bala College, Wales, ord, in 
Carbondale, Penn. 

JOHNSON, J. Wesrey, Paris, Te called to 
DeSoto, Mo. ° 7 


LYON, A. P., (Meth.) accepts call to Perry, Ia. 
LYON, Geo. G., Benson, Vt., accepts call to 
Aurora, Ohio. 


McDOUGALL, Wri11am H., Yale Seminary, will 
supply for the Summer at North Cornwall, 
nn. 


MITCHELL, Ww. late of England, accepts 

call to rg, Mich. : 

NOTT, J. Lex, Yale Seminary, wil! supply a year 
at Hebron, Conn. 

PELTON, Gzorax A., Shelburne Falls, accepts 
call to Groton, Mass. 


PRENTICE, Dwicut N,, aceepts call to North 
SELDEN, Joszrn H., Methuen, Mass., dismissed. 
SPALDING, Wayianp, ord. in Poughkeepsie, 
STURGIB, F. E., D.D., inst, in First ch., Natick, 

‘AINTOR, J. T., Dewitt, Ia., accepts call to 
. Fergus Falls, Minn. 2 


“WARD, Aututix’N., inst. in’ Center’ Harbor, 
5 





lw , Aurerp T., East Tawas, Mich., 


resigns ; to take effect July ist. 
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—— Bevsonatities. 


Youre medical practitioners may care to 
look at the following statement of Dr. Charles 
J. B. Williams, a London physician, which he 
set forth in the volume of personal experiences 
he has recently published. During the first ten 
years, 1890-1840, of his entering upon his pro- 
fessional duties in London, hia expenses were 
greater than his receipts by $3,000. In other 
words, for ten years, whatever support he re- 
quired did not come from bis practice, and his 
M.D. was merely an honorable suffix to his 
name. In 1840 ho began to make his living ex- 
penses and something over. In 1848 he found 
that his income amounted to £3,600, and he was 
a busy man. Between 1853 and 1857, while he 
was engaged with the fullest practice he enjoyed, 
it varied between $4,000 and double that sum, 
never exceeding the latter. He remarks: “ My 
largest receipts, handsome as they were, did not 
equal those of fashionable physicians of olden 
times, nor of the two or three special favorites 
of the present day.” 


..»»The late Judge Black was an excellent 
Shakespearean scholar, and # misquotation made 
him wivce visibly. During the last Constitu- 
tional Convention he would listen attentively to 
the inevitable misquotations of careless dele- 
gates, and either coolly interrupt them and set 
them straight, or else go privately to the clerk 
and have them printed correctly. One morning 
an unusual number of such slips had occurred, 
and poor Judge Biack was sick at heart at the 
ignorance in bellesiettres of the rural districts, 
Just before leaving he walked over to Mr. George 
W. Biddle’s seat, and said: *‘ Biddle, lam gomg 
away; and if, in my absence, you allow any in- 
justice to be done to the memory of William 
Shakespeare, 1 will hold you personally respon- 
sible.” 


....Here is @ new little story of Heinrich 
Heine. When returning one afternoon to his 
apartment in the fourth story of a house in the 
Faubourg Poissoniere, his wife met him at his 
door, and said, regretfully, that he had just 
missed the call of a very feeble .ld gentleman 
who had climbed all the way up the long stairs 
to see him, and, scarcely stopping to rest, had 
descended on hearing that Heine was absent. 
She could not read the card he had left. Heine 
took it and laughed. “‘Oh! my dear!” said he, 
** you need not feel so badly over that poor old 
gentieman’s fatigue. He has mounted very 
much higher before this!’ The card was Alex- 
ander von Humboldt’a, 





....A Florentine lady says that “ Ouida” was 
recently invited to a ladies’ Iuncheon-party and 
accepted. All the other guests arrived vefore 
the authoress, and waited patiently for the emi- 
nent guest’s advent. She did not come. They sat 
and sat, and naturally enough beguiled the time 
by talking of her and her books, and how true 
this or that one of the innumerable queer 
stories about her might be. Finally she came 
in, apologized for her delay, and the feast pro- 
ceeded agreeably to all concerned, Inthe course 
of the week it was discovered that Ouida had 
come early to it, bribed the maid, hidden her- 
self behind the dressing-room door and, seated 
on a stool there, had enjoyed hearing herself 
discussed, 


...+The Rev. Dr. Fowler is the youngest of the 
four bishops chosen last week by the Methodist 
General Conferenee. He was born in Burford, 
Canada, in 1887, At four years of age he re- 
moved—or was removed—to Illinois. He was 
graduated at Genesee College, and afterward 
studied law, but joined the Rock River Confer- 
ence in 1861. He distinguished himself by his 
energy in raising funds to restore Chicago 
churches after the great fire. He has been pres- 
ident of the Northweatern University, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, and missionary secretary, 
and bears the reputation of being one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators in the Methodist 
ministry. 


...-To the gentlemen charged with the duty 
of presenting Mr. George William Curtis with 
the sum made upin Boston asa token of ap- 
preciation of his remarkable oration upon Wen- 
dell Phillips, Mr. Curtis bas written: “ 1 thank 
you sincerely for your very friendly note, and 
with equal frankness I say that, for the service 
to the memory of a friend greatly beloved, I 
could not possibly accept any pecuniary com- 
pensation. The city of Boston, in asking me 
to speak of Wendell Phillips, conferred upon me 
one of the greatest of honors, for which I shall 
be always grateful.” 


_,. Anton Rubinstein was asked, not long since, 
** why he always sat with his eyes half shut when 
he played” —a peculiarity that will recur to the 
mind of those who have heard him. He re- 
sponded : 

“1 will gladly tell you how that is. Some five 
years ago I gave a concert in London. My audience 
seemed interested, and I myself was well disposed. 
As I was playing Beethoven’s ‘ Appassionata,’ with- 


the Lsaw a lady as 
aspossibie. It was a douche of as | 
closed my eyes at once; and since then I have never 





The Synday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 16th. 





THE BLESSEDNESS OF BELIEVERS.—Rom- 
ans VIII, 28 —39. 





Nores.—‘‘ All things work together for good.” 
—The lesson is meant to comfort those in trial. 
See vse. 18. Here the “all things” are not so 
much earth's experiences as the direct efficiency 
of God in spiritual things, as seen in the follow- 
ing verses,————“‘ Called.”—The persons indi- 
cated in the two next verses. “* Foreknew,” 
—Knew beforehand that they would accept sal- 
vation through Christ.———‘* Foreordained,”— 
Determined on them from the beginning. They 
having accepted Christ, God determines to make 
them like Christ.———“ Firstborn among many 
brethren.”—They can be brethren only as they 
are conformed to his character.———“ Called.” 
—By his Spirit.——-—“ Justified.”—Forgave. 
————‘' Glorified.” —In Heaven.——— “ What 
then shali we say ?”’—We will say what Paul says 
in vs. 18,———"* Who is against us ?”—A perse- 
cuting world ; but it is of no account.———" He 
that spared not his own son.”—As Abraham 
spared not his own son._———‘ Delivered him 
up.”—Unlike Abraham, who was saved from this 
final sacrifice, —-—‘' For us all,”—Otherwise 
we would not have received salvation,——— 
“ How shall he not also with him?”—Because 
every other gift is small compared with Christ. 
———-"' All things,”—-Especially a part in the 
kingdom of God, which includes all things 
worth having. “Who shall lay anything to 
the charge ?"— Declaring them in debt, or guilty 
for anything.—-—"‘ Who is he that shall 
condemn ?"’— Condemnation is impossible; 
for God himself has justified, acquitted. 
—-——"']t is Christ that died.”"— His death 
for us makes it impossible that he should 
condemn those whom he died to jus- 
tify.‘ Yea rather, that was raised from 
the dead,” —Christ’s resurrection and continual 
intercession for us is a greater proof than his 
death that he could not condemn us.——— 
“* Maketh intercession,”—As he promised, John 
xiv, 16, Christ is represented as continually 
praying to the Father to pardon us, This is, 
of course, a human figure of speech,—— 
‘* Separate us from the love of God,”—God's love 
to ua. “* Even as it is written.” —These trials 
were to be expected in these days as in the Psalm- 
ist’s,———“‘ As it is written.”—Pu, xliv, 22. 
The passage there applies to the believing Jews. 
———‘* More than conquerors.”—The glory of 
being Christ's ia better than any earthly victory. 
‘Nor principalities.”"—Apparently evil 
angels, as contrasted with the good angels. 
———‘ Nor powers, nor hight, nor depth.” —Per- 
haps powers either high or low. Notice that the 
order is corrected in the Revised Version. —-— 
‘* Separate us from the love of God.” —From his 
protecting love for us, “ Which is in Christ 
Jesus,” —Which proved itself in him. 

Instruction.—The assurance is to them that 
love God, It is to nobody else. Those who do 
not love God have no proirine. 

To those that love God everything is prom- 
ised. “All things” work together for their 
good. ‘All things” are theirs. There is no ex- 
ception ; for they are princes, sons of the King. 

The blessedness and favor of those that love 
God is something God had determined on 
from the very beginning. He always meant to 
call them into his favor. It is no new idea of 
his, but only the carrying out of his plan from 
the beginning. 

God's favor, however eternally determined on, 
is conditioned on our acceptance of discipleship. 
It is for “‘ them that love God” ; for those whom 
he “‘ foreknew” as about to submit to his authori- 
ty. God gives no unconditional promises. 

God's foreordination is not independent of 
man’s freedom. It goes withit. If either were 
to be given up it would be the predestination 
rather than the freedom ; for we know by con- 
sciousness that we are free, and can understand 
God's nature only through secondary sources, 

The course of God's favor to his children goes 
on certainly to its conclusion. Nothing but our 
sin can stand in ite way. 

God's gift of his Son is pledge of all other 
gifts; for all other possible gifts are less than 
that. One who will give his Son will give any- 
thing. Weecan depend on him in every strait ; 
for he is our Father. 

The opposition of the worlds could not harm 
one who has God for a Father. What need we 
care for trouble with such a friend? 

Chriat’s death is an evidence of our acceptance 
with God. But no less assuring is the fact that 
Christ has risen and sitteth at the right hand of 
the Father to intercede for us. Who can with- 
stand him to accuse us before God? 

The Christian should live in amore triumphant 
spirit, His jifeisasong and a jubilee. He is 
the son of the Highest. He is a younger brother 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. He is living in the 
world, but with his head in the stars. He may 
have little earthly trials for 2 moment ; but he is 
to-day an heir of glory and will be s partaker of 
it to-morrow. 




















Siteratare. 


The prompt mention tn owr lat of “Books of the Week” 
will be considercd by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.} 


PROFESSOR LADD’S DOCTRINE OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE.* 


Tuk first impression of Professor Ladd’s 
work was sure to be more alarming than 
the later reflections. And this because it 
was evident from the first that it wasa 
very large, bold, and, in some respects, 
epoch-making work, upon a perplexed sub- 
ject. To be good for anything, it had first 
to clear the field and plow afurrow through 
the elaborate products of nearly three hun- 
dred years of theologizing. It had to bea 
big book, a long and possibly a wearisome 
book, with plenty of room in it to give time 
for its readers to shift their mental posi- 
tion, for the new conceptiors to take root, 
and for the new method to unfold its pro- 
portions and its meaning. It is not a book 
to be ‘‘scamped” or ‘‘rushed,” nor to be 
epitomized. There are no few pages in it 
that give the gist of the matter, and there 
is no one point from which a sharp eye can 
sweep over the whole. There is no royal 
way through it, but only a path for plod- 
ders in the laborious proceés of laborious 
reading, with many a step to make sure 
where they are, and with many a longer 
stop to turn back and reflect where they 
have been. 

All this indicates a large and strong work 
and is the secret of the fascination which 
was sure to hold the public attention to it 
and make it tell for what it is. The mo- 
ment is now arrived, we hope, when it is 
hardly necessary to say that Professor 
Ladd’s volumes are the work of faith, and 
that they not only have a serious and 
deeply Christian purpose, but that, how- 
ever critics may differ as to the positions 
taken in them, there is no question any- 
where that they are the greatest contribu- 
tion yet made to the settlement of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Scriptures. They are an 
achievement of permanent value in the- 
ology like Rietchl’s work on Justification, 
but superior to it, and which have as much 
theological utility as Flint’s ‘‘Theism” or 
Janet’s ‘Final Causes.” The work is ani- 
mated by a constructive purpose. It grows 
out of faith, and is a service rendered to 
faith. It repudiates the rationalistic as- 
sumptions from the beginning, is whelly 
out of the rationalistic spirit, and will be 
itself repudiated, root and branch, in its 
conclusions and methods by rationalists 
everywhere. 

Unlike such writers as De Wette or Fred- 
erick Christian Baur, who either reduced the 
supernatural agency in the Scriptures toa 
shadow, or repudiated it altogether, Pro- 
fessor Ladd writes with a striking fullness 
of faith on this point, and it must be a very 
blind eye indeed that cannot see that his 
special zeal is to define and defend biblical 
supernaturalism, and to relieve the evi- 
dences of it from the incumbrances that 
have so long concealed or obscured it. 
Had it been possible to have inverted the 
arraugement, and brought the last Part 
first, the work would have started with its 
best foot forward. Conservative readers 
would have had a lower strain put on their 
patience before they were allowed to see 
how the new method was to save the 
battle. 

The subject Professor Ladd undertook 
to explore is immense; and all who are in- 
terested in theology should be grateful to 
him that he measured it in its magnitude 
and took, from the first, an adequate view 
of the patient studies required to exhaust 
it. The chief difficulty to embarrass his 
work will be the necessary limitations of 
human patience and ability to grasp the 
details and outlines of so large and so com- 
plex an argument. 

The case he has undertaken to try has 
four parties concerned init. They are the 
Bible itself, with whose testimony to itself 
the case begins; the human intelligence, 
as applied to the phenomena of Scripture; 
the Church itself, whose historic under- 

* THe Docrnine oF SACRED SCRIPTURE. A CRITICAL 
History a¥p Doowatic InQuimy INTO TBE ORIGIN 
AND NaTURE OF THE OLD anD New TestTaMEnts. By 
Groroz T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and Mor- 


al Philosophy in Yale Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 2 vols. 8v0, pp. xxii, 761, and xii, 766. 











standing of the divine Word and opinion 
about it is entitled to be heard; and, lastly, 
‘Christian consciousness,” or the general 
dogma-making faculty of the Christian 
community, which has a right to show what 
it has done and can do in the way of bring- 
ing the complex elements of the case to- 
gether in a satisfactory sta:ement. 

The case starts in what the Bible claims 
for itself. Professor Ladd carries his in- 
quiry into this point through the whole 
Scripture, and reaches the general conclu- 
sion that the biblical claim is freer from 
embarrassing and perplexing assumptions 
than the current theology. His golden 
word is that ‘‘the Word of God concern- 
ing God’s Word is easier to receive in faith, 
and yet incomparably grander than the 
word of men concerning his Word.” 

He reduces the whole to ten propositions, 
which start with the sound and command- 
ing principle that ‘‘the loftiest and most 
convincing claim which the writings of the 
Bible make to the title of the sacred Scrip- 
ture arises from the relation in which they 
place themselves to the person and work of 
Christ.” This is the Christocentric view 
of Scripture. It plants the person of Christ 
in the Scripture as the central light, which 
is the source and substance of their inspira- 
tion, and gives the norm by which to meas- 
ure the inspiration of the parts in their re- 
lation to him. On the negative side he 
finds no one word, in all the Scripture 
asserts of itself, to support the post-Ref- 
ormation doctrine of the equipollent in- 
spiration of the different parts of the Bible 
nor of a special inspiration of the biblical 
authors ad seribendum or in scribendo. 


But though the inductive examination 
of the Bible begins with its claim for itself, 
it cannot rest there, for the sufficient rea- 
sons that the Bible is so much more occu- 
pied with delivering its message and bring- 
ing out the truths and facts of religion than 
in expounding its own nature, or claims, 
that what it yields directly on this subject 
does not satisfy our curiosity, and for the 
next matter, if it did, we still have to settle 
the question what is the Bible, and what 
right has it to be heard?—inquiries 
which can be finally answered only by the 
critical examination of biblical facts and 
phenomena. 

Professor Ladd declines a promiscuous 
examination of these phenomena in bewil- 
dering succession. His better plan is to 
sort them out into several representative 
classes, such as the scientific, the miracu- 
lous, the historical, etc., and to raise at 
each stage the question, What do the con- 
tents of this particular class of passages 
teach as to the origin and nature of the 
Bible? 

By this method he passes entirely around 
the subject and puts his readers in position 
to survey the facts and phenomena in a 
great variety of lights. 

It is in this part of his work that Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s readers will feel their most 
serious differences with him, and begin to 
fall off. In the present condition of bibli- 
cal criticism it is not to be expected that 
any one who expresses himself definitely, 
and on so great a number of points, should 
earry his readers with him with anything 
like unanimity. Still, when every allow- 
ance is made, these chapters are disquieting 
reading which will strain the nerve and 
patience of most believers. Passage after 
paseage is surrendered, one position is 
yielded, and then another is flung away 
with easy unconcern. 

But though Professor Ladd may set too 
low a value on points still worth defending, 
the motive of his method is neither ration- 
alism nor doubt as to a supernatural reve- 
lation and miracles. His negations are 

raised in the name of faith, for the reason 
that he accepts the Bible, and they are sup- 
ported with evidence found in the Bible, 
and pot brought against it from the out- 
side. He hada hard problem to make his 
points, and yet to bring out the broad lines 
of distinction which save his method from 
falling into rationalistic criticism. It is 
not his fault if this impression still clings 
to it; for he has again and again repeated 
the points of his critical faith. Eventually 
his pains and his reiterations will virdicate 
him, but, perhaps, not until the principles 
and positions elaborated in the dogmatic 
pottions have been thought over. 

The st rong point of his method is its,, 
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fearless and confidential relations with the 
reasoning faculty and with Christian schol- 
arship, and with a freer and more spiritual 
Christianity generally. Its drawbacks are 
the risks it has torun and the misappre- 
hensions it has to brave in substituting a 
new method for an old one. Whether all 
this is worth the candle cannot be decided 
until the full result lies before us in the 
conclusions of the final dogmatic reconstruc- 
tion; but meantime it is only fair to remem- 
ber that what we are led to expect promises 
these capital advantages: a restatement of 
the doctrine of the Holy Scripture, in which 
the Bible itself will have a commanding in- 
fluence in settling the belief of the Church 
as to its nature and authority: which will 
give a freer and more natural field for the 
expression and development of Christian 
life and truth: which will adjust the broken 
and disturbing relations between faith on 
the one hand and Christian intelligence on 
the other: and generally put Christianity on 
better and more natural terms with itself. 

Professor Ladd is not one of the fantas- 
tic rationalists with whom it isa merit to 
begin with no assumptions, and who get 
lost in the attempt to develop everything 
from primordial maxims. He starts with 
the common assumptions of Christian the- 
ism, and as regards the Bible, with the pos- 
tulate of the reality of the self-revelation of 
God in redemption, of the actuality of mir- 
acles and prophecy, and of the infallible 
authority of Jesus Christ in matters in- 
cluded in the doctrines of salvation. In 
strict co-ordination with all this, he as- 
sumes the reality of the truths and convic- 
tions contained in Christian consciousness. 
He believes that the life and experience 
of the believer and the development of the 
Church have established certain verities 
which may be appealed to with confidence, 
as having a certain standard authority 
which raises them above the results of in- 
ductive criticism. 

‘‘Christian consciousness,” as used by 
him, is not a rationalizing faculty, not in- 
tellectual dogmatism, nor individual ca- 
price. Itis conceived of as the incarna- 
tion of Christianity in regenerate believers, 
and expresses the total impression which 
the Bible, the Spirit, Christian experience, 
observation and reasoning have made on 
the living Church. 

We do not intend to follow this author 
into the detailed criticism of his Second 
Part, nor to discuss its defects. What we 
have to do with is the legitimacy of its 
method. We have called attention to its 
conservative features ; and to show that this 
conservatism enters into the author’s actual 
criticism we point to his strictures on 
Von Bohlen, Vatke, Graf and Kuenen (Vol. 
I. pp. 870 ss.) On page 227 of the first 
volume we find a summary which is brief 
enough to print, and too clear to be omitted. 

‘It would be impossible, however, to conduct 
such a long series of critical investigations 
touching the phenomena of the biblical books 
without some guidance from assumed principles 
of inquiry. For not even the most candid and 
searching criticism, when applied to Sacred 
Scripture, can wholly dispense with assumptions 
regarding the nature of religion and the author- 
ity of Christ. We shall not once make the pre- 
tense of denuding our minds of all convictions 
concerning biblical truths in order that we may 
the more thoroughly criticise the biblical phe- 
nomena. It is only in the light of these truths 
that the phenomena can be considered aright. 
The same postulates which we have already em- 
ployed will enter into the subsequent critical 
researches. The spiritual being of God, the 
reality of the supernatural, the validity of divine 
self-revelation, the existence of spiritual poten- 
cies, the communion of God with man by inspira- 
tion, the final authority of Christ upon the 
ethico-religious matters which it was his mission 
to teach, these are truths from the influence of 
which it is absurd to demand that biblical criti- 
cism shall set itself free. It is rather the assump- 
tion of such truths which gives both its chief 
interest and its main direction to all critical 
inquiry into the origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture. The pretense of freedom from bias 
by these truths ill conceals the desperate bias 
from the false ethico-religious opinions which 
lead to the denial of such truths, And the his- 
tory of modern criticism has already shown, 
What it will yet more clearly reveal, that a really 
candid and comprehensive examination of the 
Phenomena of the biblical books is made only the 
more difficult for the critic who denies the fun- 
damental truths of the religion which the books 
contein.” 

The Third Part is a study of the historical 
development. of the Church’s belief con- 





cerning the Holy Scriptures. It brings the 
third party to the case into court. Its prin- 
cipal consequence in the discussion is to 
confirm the conclusions already reached, 
and to give the argument a push forward 
by bringing into view the mutual interde- 
pendence of the Scriptures and the Church. 
We may say here that, in constructing his 
argument, Professor Ladd rests his case on 
certain complex phenomena which, when 
brought together as they actually appear in 
life, make a concrete and organic whole, 
whose conclusiveness is not to be resisted, 
and which, when viewed in this light, gives 
the solid strength of the whole to each of 
the parts, particularly to the Bible as in- 
spired. The post-Reformation. theology 
tore the argument to pieces and threw 
away two of its parts. Forgetting that 
Christianity itself was at least as funda- 
mental a fact as the Bible, it denied its co- 
ordinate relation to the Bible, and proposed 
to reconstruct it on the basis of the Bible. 
To reach this end it had to reconstruct: the 
Bible, and build it up into a squared block 
of verbal and literal authority. 

{t is not worth while to deny the honesty 
of the attempt. The difficulty with it is 
that Christianity will not be reconstructed 
in this way. It is not a pyramid into 
which the Bible tapers off. Redemption is 
the root of the Bible, and it is only in con- 
nection with the facts and movements of 
the redemptive history that we can hope to 
establish the Bible as the Word of God. 

The significance of Professor Ladd’s 
Third Part is that it brings the Bible, in all 
these points, into right relations with Chris- 
tianity, with the Christian Church, with re- 
demption and with its history, and with 
Christian life. It does not attempt to re- 
form the Reformers. It shows that, with 
some exceptions, into which they were 
driven by the Roman abuse of Tradition 
and Church Authority, they were right. It 
does not fall helpless into the hands of the 
Roman Catholics nor of ecclesiastical pre- 
tenders of any kind. It simply gives 
Christianity the place which belongs to it 
as a fundamental fact in the world’s his- 
tory. It traces the Bible, the Church and 
Christianity back to their common origin 
in the redemptive purpose of God, marks 
them as co-ordinate developments in the 
history of redemption, and shows how 
strong the argument for the Bible as in- 
spired issues from this solid co-ordination. 

What has been done in these three parts 
Professor Ladd himself carefully and briefly 
explains. (Vol. II, p. 288.) 


‘“* We began by inquiring, What does the Bible 
claim for itself? We found the following answer 
to this inquiry: The Bible claims that the Word 
of God to men by his inspired servants is scrip- 
turally fixed within the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. This claim was then subjected 
to a detailed comparison with all the results of 
modern criticism. By this method it was 
further found that the results of criticism for- 
bid that we should claim any kind of infallibility 
for all parts of the writings alike; and that they 
are decidedly unfavorable to any theory which 
extends the predicates of revelation and inspira- 
tion to all parts alike. But it was not found that 
biblical criticism has disproved the one chief 
claim of the Bible—viz., the claim to bring to 
men the Word of God concerning the history 
and ideas of the kingdom of redemption. On 
the contrary, we found, in the facts with which 
criticism deals, the suggestions for much more 
definite conclusions as to how far, aud how, the 
Bible contains the Word of God, And when 
we took the claims of the Bible—thus re-affirmed 
and expanded rather than disproved by criticism 
~before the witness of the Christian conscious- 
ness in the history of the Church, we found 
them approbated there.” 


It is not claimed, however, that these 
results are a full and complete induction. 
The inductive method is followed; but 
Professor Ladd is too clear a thinker to fall 
into the illusion of a strictly inductive doc- 
trine of the origin and nature of Holy 
Scripture. He declares this to be ‘the 
ignis fatuus of modern criticism, just as a 
purely a priori theory was the ignis fatwus 
of post-Reformation dogmatics.” Accord- 
ingly, the view given in these first three 
Parts assumes the Bible’s testimony as to 
its own nature and origin, and, besides 
the Christian view of God and of man, the 
fact of revelation and inspiration, and the 
authority of Jesus Christ, with certain other 
truths, are also assumed as essential ele- 
ments of Christian consciousness.. For this 


‘reason, if for no other, the argument can- 


not be dropped at this stage, but requires, 
in the language of our author, “ the further 
testing of the Christian consciousness as its 
witness may be found in the Christian ideas 
of God, of the Spirit, of revelation, inspi- 
ration, and Scriptural authority.” 

This is attempted in the closing Part of 
the work, where Christian consciousness 
comes forward as the fourth party, to be 
reckoned with, and the inquiry, as resting 
on this basis, falls necessarily into the 
dogmatic form. Itis the Part which is best 
done of the four, and will be generally rec- 
ognized as such. Professor Ladd is not 
naturally a historian, and it is only by vir- 
tue of patient and industrious determina- 
tion that he has made himself at home in 
biblical criticism, 

But in the subjects which open in this 
Fourth Part he strikes out into fields that 
are his own and with powers that are na- 
tive to him. Readers who have been dis- 
turbed and offended in the earlier portions 
are likely to be won back by the massive 
and magnificent argument. Many of them 
may get from it their first adequate concep- 
tionof the nature and merit of the work in 
their hands. 

The discussion comes now onto some- 
what different ground. The old polemic 
against an infallible Bible disappears in 
the new discussion of the doctrine of an 
inspired and infallible ‘‘ Word of God” 
scripturally fixed in the Bible. No attempt 
is made to elaborate in catechetical dog- 
matic form a condensed statement of the 
doctrine of the Scriptures; but the facts 
are discussed in all possible relations, and 
defined with the utmost precision the 
author could give them. The main doc- 
trine, as stated, is planted in an immense 
mass of theological, philosophic, psycho- 
logic, and didactic discussion, whose light 
falls on it from every side and shines 
into it through and through. The means 
we possess of measuring the Bible, and its 
own ‘‘self-evidencing and self-correcting 
energy,” are subjected to luminous ex- 
position. The doctrine of the Bible is 
placed in its relation to the ‘Personality 
of God” and of “ Revelation.” The psy- 
chology of the matter comes up in a chapter 
on man congidered as ‘‘ The Subject of Reve- 
lation and Inspiration.” Other chapters 
discuss ‘‘The Media of Revelation,” the 
means we possess of discovering the ‘‘ true 
inner Bible” and of defining the relations 
between ‘‘ The Bible and the Word of God.” 
The ground of the relation of the Bible 
to the Church, to Christianity and to re- 
demption is covered. One full section is 
given to ‘‘ The Authority of the Bible,” and 
the discussion ends, in a practical vein, with 
three chapters on ‘‘The Bible as a Means 
of Grace,” ‘‘ The Bible and the Individual 
Man,” ‘‘ The Bible and the Race.” 

The most that we have hoped to do in 
our notice of this massive work is to show 
its course and characterize it. We have no 
room to refer to what have seemed to us 
its defects. There is little occasion to do 
80, a8 they are far more likely, for the pres- 
ent, to be exaggerated than its great and 
permanent merits are to be recognized. 

We will only add, as characteristic of the 
author’s conscientious attention to details, 
that his work contains some fifty pages of 
index, and that each volume is prefaced 
with admirable tables of analytic contents, 
neither of which, we hope, will prove good 
enough, however, to tempt indolent stu- 
dents to pick up a little misleading knowl- 
edge by reading in sections a work which 
can only be known when read as a whole, 
and whieh deserves and rewards all the 
pains required to master it. 


_— 
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THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


In Lippincott’s comes to an end one of the 
most entertaining novelettes of the trans-Atlan- 
tic genus which has appeared—the ‘‘ Perfect 
Treasure,” by F. C. Baylor, in four instalments. 
The excellent Walton, who gives the story ite 
title, not very necessarily, is as complete a study 
as possible, and the distinctions between the 
small English and American social convention- 
alities are cleverly introduced, .To Marie L. 
Thompson is accorded the first place in the 
number. The illustrations, four in number, to 
her descriptive paper upon Raglan Castle, are 
superior to the average pictorial features of the 
magazine, ‘The Moat” being especially well- 








most picturesque and beautiful ruin of England, 





as it was once “one of the fairest castles and 


‘executed. Raglan has often been styled the | 


last stretched his legs and ceased toe breathe, 
There seemed no help for it, so the boy of all work 
was instructed to dig a hole in the garden and bury 
the pet in an old oyster can. But before contmit- 
ting the corpse to its metallic coffin, the doctor, in 
compliance with a request for a keepsake, removed 
ite graceful little hands, The undertaker had just 
fetched his spade, when, to the horror of all by- 
standers, the little hanuman revived, looked all 
around, and then jumping upon a chair began to 
examine his abbreviated members with a look of 
evident bewilderment. The doctor, of course, or- 
dered him to be shot, and then, taking his own gun, 
started on a twenty-mile foot-tour . . . to re- 
cover the equipoisé of his nervous system.” 


Mr, F. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘A Roman Singer’’ 
is concluded in the June Atlantic, This artistic 
and graceful story has been one of the maga- 
zine’s happiest choices in serials, as well as de- 
cidedly the best of the author’s, novels, . The 
most amusing contribution is ‘An Old. War 
Horse to a Young Politician,” by William H. 
McElroy, in which the mysteries of party-plat- 
forms and caucuses are revealed with the same 
characteristic frankness exhibited in an epistle 
similarly derived, that was printed some years 
ago. J. G. Wood’s paper on ‘The Trail of the 
Sea Serpent” is not as complete as it might be, 
although all the more recent and credible in- 
stances of the monster’s appearance are cited, 
Mr. Wood devotes considerable space to the re- 
markable marine animal seen by the party on 
board the yacht “ Princess,” on the afternoon 
of August 3d, 1875. The author's general argu- 
ment is in favor of the existence of a huge and 
provoking!y coy creature, snaky in form, but 
closely allied to the cetaceous tribe, and, if not a 
zeuglodon, its near cousin, An interesting 
article to musical students is the historical 
sketch of * Paris Classical Concerts.” Miss Olive 
Thorne Miller has another of her attractive 
ornithologic studies, entitled ‘The Bird of Soli- 
tude.” Frank Parks has a powerful little sketch, 
“Wentworth’s Crime,” and Mr. Richard Grant 
White a second installment of his ‘‘ Anatomizing 
of William Shakespeare,” in which the justness 
of his defense of certain recent criticisms in the 
Evening Post upon the editing of the “‘River- 
side Shakespeare” is too much lost sight of by Mr. 
White's undignified egotism and personality in 
maintaining it. Dr. Holmes has an appreciative 
biographical paper upon the late Thomas Gold 
Appleton. The poetry of the number includes 

“‘ The Beach Plum,” by E. 8. F., 8. M. B. Piatt’s 
‘The Christening,” and Thomas William Par- 
sons’s ‘ To a Poet in the City.” 

The Manhattan's new cover isan admirable 
improvement on the old. The color contrast is 
thoroughly rich and effective, the design at 
Jeast a bold one, if not as relevant to the title as 
it would be well to have it, and the woman’s face 
and figure striking and full of character. Her 
pose is quite untenable, and Mr. Cady’s “ vision 
of a lady with a lamp” will become rather dis- 
tressing to us unless she shall have a chance to 
seat herseif more comfortably and set down her 
Pompeian illuminator by the September num- 
ber. The contents of the magazine are as 
varied and entertaining as possible, and the il- 
lustrations—in particular those distributed 
through the pages o’ Mr. Ingersoll’s ‘‘ The Gun- 
nison Country”—compare favorably with many 
in older periodicals, The ‘* Retrospections of the 
American Stage,” from the papers of John Ber- 
nard, are quietly iuteresting. Miss Kate M. 
Rowland’s critical analysis of ‘‘ The Brownings,” 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett, must be praised 
for its appreciation of the subject and the taste 
with which the writer has chosen her citations 
for discussion ; and another literary article by 
J. Heard, ‘‘Why Women should Study Shakes- 
peare,” is an argument marked for practicality 
and force. The verse in the number embraccs 
contributions from Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Celia Thaxter, The short story ‘ Floribel,” is 
puerile, anda longer one, by Nora Perry, ‘A’ 
Boston Man,” is inane. The oew serial, ‘‘Tra- 
jan,” continues to exhibit a fine literary style and 
clearness of analysis of character, but as a story 
does not yet get to work with any briskness. 
Mr. Faweett’s “‘ Tinkling Cymbals” comes to an 
end. There is one passage in its last chapter in 
which Leah summarizes the Bohemia which she. 
found ‘‘ dangerous” to her, that is singularly 


“Of course, I don’t mean the gentlemen with 
soiled collars and shiny coat-sleeves, nor the ladies 
with drooping ringlets and skirts that barely touch 
the floor. There are plenty of Bohemians who re- 
spect their milliners and taijora,I find. But they 
are Bovemians, all the same. They think with an 
incessant laxity; they never read anything, bat — 


possess se much that it’s a mystery how they cam 





thus attach it to a nulilty. They always pass fer 
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persons of great mental cultare; but they are really 
the most holluw of shams, Their minds are stocked 
with the names and substance of many things; but 
they have reached the spirit of nothing.” 

In Harper's appear four topographical papers 
of the sort which ‘have lat ly 80 much obtained : 
“The North Shore” of Lake Superior, a pleas- 
ant review of the tim: s of the frontiersman, the 
fur-trader and couriers du bois, rom the pen of 
John A. Butler; Mr. W. H. Rid ing’s descrip- 
tion of artisan life in “Sheffield,” in which the 
lighter industries of that busy town are particu- 
larly alluded to ; Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie’s “Biapritz,” 
superbly illustrated by Mr. Reinhart; and Mr, 
Dickinson's account of the complicated details 
of our local Custom House service. The pic- 
tures accompanying the later are of photo- 
graphic accuracy and beauty; and the same 
compliment is due to Mr. Parsons’s very differ- 
ent illustration, ‘*The Giant Beech,” which ap- 
pears severr] pages beyond. Colonel Higgin- 
son's historica] review of the administration of 
Jobn Quincy Adams also affurds the reader an 
entertaining vista of social life at the Capiral 
during that period. He devotes considerabie 
space tu the consideration of the position which 
President Adams mainiained toward such ques- 
tions of internal improvement as national high- 
ways and the distribution of population through- 
out the great West. The fiction in the number 
is not noteworthy. Mary E. Wilkins has a short 
tale, ‘A Humble Romance,” and John Macmul- 
len another, ** The Dagger: a Story of the Time 
of Sextas Pomp: y.” Mrs. Dinah Mulock Cruik 
has a charmingly natural and eprightly poem, 
** Lattle Elsie.” 

The Century is really so voluminously fur- 
nished forth with articles and illustrations, 
poems and stories, that it is a quite too extensive, 
if not ungenerous labor to single out one from 
its fellows, Dr. Edward Eggleston, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Dr.“Washington Gladden, Henry James, 
Mr. Cable,  H. H.,” (Mrs, Helen Jackson) Miss 
Emma Lazaros aud a score of others have con- 
spired to fill ite pages with wisdom and wit, verse 
and prose, fancy and fact. The feature, however, 
which must be mentioned as of novel and most 
unconventional interest, is the transcript of the 
diary of an American lady, a daughter of Gen- 
eral C. P, Stone, who was obliged to pass a 
month in Cairo (while her fath-r was absent 
from his family with the Khédive) just at the 
hight of the anxicries and dangers of the Arabi 
rebellion. General Stone introduces Miss Stone’s 
narrative by a letter, in which the Bri ish attack 
on the city of Alexandria is severely con- 
demned. 


> ——-——_—_—. 


SHORT STORIES AND SOME 
OTHER STORIES. 





Ix Stories by American Authors—three handy 
ittle volumes in daffodil-colored hnen—the com- 
pi'er has grouped eighteen sketches which have 
enlivened various numbers of The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Century, Harpers’ and Lippincott's 
—even classie old Putnam's, Fitz-James 
O'Brien's psychologic tale, ‘The Spider's Ey: ,” 
(is there not, by the bye, some mistake in cred- 
iung this sketch to Mr. O'Brien?) Fran- 
cis Hod,son Burnett's “A Story of the Latin 
Quarter,” and Brander Matthews’s powerful 
dramatic sketch, “ Venetian Glass,” appear 
in the second of these lit le volumes; and 1n the 
third three established favorites—“Mrs, Knollys,” 
by J. B. of Dale, Miss Mary Agnes Tinker’s 
graphic study of Italian character, ‘Sister 
Biivia,” and John Eddy’s bewilderiug gastro- 
nomic episode * A Dinner Party: Was it a Suc- 
ceas?”’—are collected with some other equally 
clever companions. 80 much admirable work 
has gone mto the ‘short story” element of 
modern periodical li‘erature that to rescue some 
of it from the files in the hbraries is a happy 
thought. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the pub- 
lishers of this series. 

Mr. Frank R. Stoektur binds together, in at- 
tractive style, his “The Lady or the Tiger,” 
** The Transferred Ghost,” ‘* Our Archery Club,” 
“ His Wife's Deceased Sister” and eight other 
magazine aketches, repr g Mr. S.ockton’s 
particular style of story-telling excellently. The 
first and last above-named, are, perhaps, his 
bet. Mr. Stockton generally selects an unhack- 
neyed idea for a story—so slight that it can 
haraly ever be developed into a plot—and works 
it up carefully, with a ceriain dry, slow humor, 
His » yle is easy and it is only in the case of such 
efforts as **Mr. Tolman” that he gives more 
space in his tale than is entirely tolerable. (New 
Yora: Th. same.) 

Ivan Tourguenieff's Mumu, to which is added 
equaliy fine cuaracter-study of a very different 
order iu The Diary of u Superfluous Man, at- 
traced a good deal of atvenuon when they ap- 
peared abroud. Mr. Henry Gersoni’s tranala- 
tion of them, which lies before us, is flexible and 
portic. In Mumu the pa hetic aitachment of 
the gigantic mute to his .ittle dog, and the bitter 
grief aud resentment excited in his breass by the 
heartless sentence of nis mistress, is touchiugly 
conveyed. The Diary of a Superfluous Mun ia 
of the uimvnsions of # nev lete. Apart from 
the ac.ion uf ihe uarrative there are charming 
bits of matural description, extremely French in 








quality, recurrent through it. The following 
paragraph will illustrate them : 

“Have really twenty years passed since all 
this ovcurred? Life is like a sound—preceived 
only some time after it has passed. Oh! that gar- 
den! those moss-covered pathways around the 
pond; that smaji gravel plam beneath the dyke 
where I used to Ash for gudgeon and lovhes! And 
you, the lofty birches, with your suspended reeds, 
through which the plaintive sung of the peasant and 
the irregulartwang of the broken wheel of his cart, 
penetrated from the village road. I send you my 
last farewell! Taking leave of life Lextend my arms 
to you—to you alone, Oh! how I desire to breathe 
once more the sharp, fresh sir of our plains; to in- 
hale once more tue sweet fragrance of a buckwheat 
harvest in the flelds of my native clime! How my 
heart yearus to hear once, only once more, the 
hoarse chiming of the cracked village church-bell 
from a distance; to be ounce more in the cool shadow 
ofthe oak, near the familar declivity; to follow 
with my eyes the course of the wind, passing swiftly, 
like a black wave, over the yellow grassof the 
meadows.” 

Hesbu Stretton’s Carola is an unpretending, 
sad little history, the lite of an unfortunate 
young London girl, redeemed from degrading 
influences. With ber redempticn and exisvence 
on a higher and purer plane, however, there also 
comes a lover, Philip, and the hour of Carola’s 
con/ession to him that her antecedents have been 
of their sort severs the romance. How the trial 
is made a blessing to oth.rs, and what proves the 
reward of Curola’s conscientiousness the reader 
may learn for himselt, The style is clear and 
the pictures of the back-alley households and 
slum colouies are realistic. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Stratford by the Sea is a long and unpleasant 
book, the fuurth in the “American Novel 
Series,” which ‘its publishers projected, The 
object of the writer appears to be coarsest carica- 
‘ure of the Puritan tinge of character and life 
in New England. ‘The plot and incidents of the 
etory are nut more grateful to the literary palate 
than such an incention. The book is pluinly by 
no inexperienced hand. There is an ease of 
style und treatment in it which forbids other 
supposition ; but the material, as George Eliot's 
old honsekeeper said of the time Bacon spent in 
inventing gunpowder, ‘* might ha’ been better 
empl’yed.” Judging from that part of the 
pupulation to which this book introduces us, 
‘* Stratford-by-the-Sea"” would be a charming 
community (as the sma)l boy said of Deadwood) 
**to pet out of,” (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 

Mr. Jobn Habberton haa given the public a 
mixiure of the trivia!, the sensational, the vul- 
gur and the impossible ia his The Bowsham Puz- 
zle: A Novel, the like of which we trust will 
not soon be inflicted upon us from any quarter. 
It 1 not kind to the admirers of ‘ Helen’s 
Babies” to so serve them, nor justice to the 
readers of this column to waste time is discuss- 
ing such a production. (New York: Funk & 


Wagnalis,) Libou : 


...» The Relation of Animal Diseases to Public 
Health ia a subject which has scarcely begun to 
be appreciated in this country. The book of 
Dr. Billings, of Boston, on this subject (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York,) is most timely and val- 
uable. The brief and. pungent preface typifies 
the author. The diseases to which he refers are 
chiefly trichiniasis, hog-cholera, tuberculosis 
in cattle, anthrax, Texas fever, rabies in the 
dog and glanders. He then gives a valuable 
history of veterinary medicine, both as to its 
schools and the various laws which, in European 
countries, regulate the management of con- 
tagious diseases, A third division suggests the 
means of prevention which should be adopted 
in this country. We think, as a whole, the book 
will take the lead as the most valuable American 
contribution to veterinary art, and to preventive 
methods in animal diseases. We could refer to 
a few infelcitics, and here and theie to a doubt- 
ful pathologival enunciation, and think the 
last seven Or eight pages might well have been 
omitted ; but so much of it is well done that we 
prefer not to be captious over a little freakiness. 
——In Health by Exercise, Dr. Taylor (John 
B. Alden, New York) bas made excellent use of 
material contained in former books, and added 
to it some excellent matter. The entire book is 
a valuable contribution to the art of bodily care 
and development, and so is a treatise on hygi-ne. 
The author, although devoted to a specialty, 
ipeaks as ooe who is not a routiniat, but dis- 
cerns as a master the grand possibilities of run- 
ning the human machine on _physiologicai 
principles, and also of repairing it in subjection 
to these principles. Thoroughly familiar with 
all authorities on tystems of gymnasiics, and 
havirg in his own life-work fully tested 
methods, he broadens the field and adapts body- 
care to existing indications. Giving to massage 
its proper place, he shows the relations of various 
forms of exercise to differen! parts of she whole 
body, and to organs, instead of fastening all at- 
tention on muscles. He is a little severe on 
drugs and salt; but the book, as a whole, is very 
good, and deserves a wide circulation. 


.«+-I[t must be a pleasure to the Messrs, Scrib- 
ner to see ‘heir imprimatur on so fair a page as 
that of Andrew Lang’s Ballades and Verses 
Vain, the neat title chosen for his poetic mis- 








cellanies from the “ Faerie Queene.” The poems 
are marked with classic purity and fresh sim- 
plicity. They are musical and,sweet in thought 
and diction, and can hardly be mcher in poetic 
or imaginative presentation of the subject. They 
are occasionally mingled with humor, as in “‘ The 
Ballads of the Book-hunter,” that of ‘‘Primi- 
tive Man,” or the one * For a Baby,” with now 
and then « sharp gleam of wit, as that in “ Zs- 
thetic Adjectives.” We print two stanzas, the 
first and the last, of ‘Nightingale Weather” as 
examples of Mr. Lang’s more brilliant style : 
“Til never be a nun, I trow, 
While apple bloom is white as snow. 
But far more fair to see; 
I'll never wear nun’s black and white 
While nightingales make sweet the night 
Within the apple tree. 


* Between lark’s song and vightingale’s 
A allent space, while dawning pales, 
The bir dg jeave st.il and free 
For words and kisses musical, 
For allence and for sights that fall 
In the dawn twixt him and me.” 
Three delicious verser, entitled “‘ From the East 
to the Wes ,” illustrate what he can do in the 
more languorous mood of dreamy sentiment : 
“ Returnimg from what other seas 
Dost thou renew tiiy murmuring, 
Weak Tide, and hast thou aught of these 
To tell tne shores where float and cling 
My love, my hope, my memories? 


“Say, does my lady wake to note 
The gold jight into silver die? 
Or do thy waves make lullaby 
While dreams of hers, like angels, float 
Through star-sowa spaces of the sky? 


**Ah! would such angels came to me! 
That dreams of mine might speak with hers, 
Nor wake the slumber of the sea 
With words as low as winds that be 
Awake among the gossamers |!” 
The graceful skill he commands for didactic 
purposes or serious satire, without growing dull 
or abrill, has a bright example in “ Villon’s Bal- 
iade of Good Counsel to his Friends of Evil 
Life.” Nine delicious little Greck-like poems of 
‘* Post-H »merica,” fourteen Sonnets and a num- 
ber of Translations conclude the volume. 


.... Vacation Cruising is the title of a small 
octavo book of 262 pages, just issued by J. B 
Lippincott & Co., of Pmiadelphia, from the yen 
of Dr. Rothrock,the well known Profcssor of 
Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Rothrock has had a varied experience 1n open-air 
life, and is just suited to the task of teaching the 
summer seeker of health or recreation how the 
vacation should be spent. He is, moreover, one 
who always sees a bright side to life. When the 
War broke out, and he mounted horse as a cav- 
alryman for the War, while he did not forget the 
pistol in the holster, he made sure there was a 
copy of Gray’s “Botany” in the saddle-bag. When 
the Atlantic cable was thought to be a failur, 
and the great scheme was started for an overland 
telegraph across the continent, and across 
Bebring’s Straits to the Old World, as one of the 
surveying party he had to Winter in the inhos- 
pitable Northwest, among the Indians of Alaska 
and British Columbia, where he seemed to enjoy 
himself as happily as if he were at home. 
Indeed, in a certain sense, he seems most 
at home when he is abroad. It is a happy fact 
for the vacationist that he has such an one to 
advise him. It appears that, a year or two ago, on 
the 9th of June—he does not say exactly the 
year ; but it is of no consequence— he and a small 
party started on a two months’ cruise in a sluop 
from Phiiadelphia, down along the coast of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia; and just what he 
saw and learned is pleasantly told. Though 
written by an eminent scientist, it is not a dry, 
scientific work, but a book of shore-line obser- 
vations by a scientist who has evidently deter- 
mined to have his vacation by leaving science 
behind him. He sees and talks with people 
whom the ordinary railroad traveler never sees, 
and tells stories of places and things the regular 
guide books know nothing of. The book will 
be interes'ing to those who merely love to read 
of intelligent travels. To those who have any idea 
of enjoying such a vacation themselves it is in- 
valuable. 


....Mr. Robert Barnwell Roosevelt is so well 
established im his fame asa lover of the angle, 
and as an au hor on subjects of that nature, as 
to require of us little more than the announce- 
ment of his latest work, Superior Fishing; or, 
the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass and Blue 
Fish of the Northern States, with an account of 
a sporting visit to Lake Superior. (Orange Judd 
& Co.) Mr. Roosevelt has served his state well 
as Presideut of the New York Fishery Commis- 
sion, and writes, as he pursues his game in the 
waters or the field, with » higher and larger view 
of the subject than that all that is to be won in 
the pursuit is the game that goes into the sports- 
man’s bag. The volume is composed, in about 
equal parts, of pleasing deacriptions of sporting 
and accurate details of means and methods. 
Mr. Seth Green is often beard in these out- 
of-doors -colloquies, and after him and Mr, 
Roosevelt, no’ oné is entitled to be heard. We 
no-ice, at the end, Mr. Roosevelt appends some- 





men. We should hope, however, that the pure 
air and the pure water would be abundant enough 
in every camp to make his “ regal punches” and 
his concoctions of lemon, arrack, Cognac and 
sugar wholly unnecessary, In a form borrowed 
from Isaac Walton, we add that lemons and 
sugar are as honest creatures as God ever made ; 
but they have a strange way of leading men into 
sin, when brought into connection with brandy 
and rum. 


.... Cowper’s Letters were originally published 
because his poctry had given him fame. Now 
that they are published, it is a question, as to 
excellence, between the poetry and the prose; 
while Southey and Alexander Smith pronounced 
them the best letters in the English language. 
The charm of both is the same, naturalness and 
simplicity. Grimshawe, in the collection made 
by him of the Letters, with some morbid standard 
before him, barbarously erased the lighter and 
more brilliant passages, apparently because they 
were diverting, to the great injury of the collection 
and with the effect of deepening the somber hues 
of the poet’s reputation. The value of these Letlers 
is neither exclusively nor chiefly biographic. They 
are richly worth reading, even when one has be- 
fore bina table filled with the best, They are 
graceful, simple, affectionate, not deficient in 
shrewd remarks on men and things, and 
warmed with a constant glow of humor which 
occasionally breaks into wit or carries the read- 
er off his feet with outright laughter-provoking 
comedy. The Rev. W. Benham, editor of the 
collection now before us, prefaces it with a brief 
sketch, critical and biographic, which in its 
notes of previous editions of the Letters shows 
what room there is for his own. The merits of 
the present edition are that it is complete and 
follows the chronological order in arrangement 
of the letters. The type and paper, as well as 

he form and size, are all that can be desircd 
fora book tocharm the eye and be held easily 
in the hand. (Macmillan & Cv.) 


....-The Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, in their 
publication of John Ruskin’s works, bring out 
Lectures I, II, II, [V, in the Oxford course, on 
the Art of England, together with Letters to the 
Workmen and Laborers of Great Britain in 
Fors Clavigera, than which no brighter and 
more stimulatiug reading can be found, and all 
the more so for the sharp thorna he puts into his 
reader’s sides and the dissent he forces from him 
on evry page. Along with these, uniform 
in size, are the admirable Venetian studies, col- 
ected under the title of St. Mark’s Rest. ‘These 
should be classed with the similar Flor-ntine 
studies, Both together make a collection with 
which there is nothing of its kind 10 compare. 
[hey are a study of art, which goes deeper than 
all criticism before applied to it, and gives the 
s:udent all he can appropriate of the inspira- 
tion and ‘hought of the artist himself, ——T»e 
same publishers bring out also a cheaper edi- 
tion of Ruskin’s works entire, and an extremely 
attractive Ruskin Birthday Book. 

...A. J. H. Duganne employs for his pur- 
pose in Jnjuresoul; a Satire for Science 
(American Book Print Co.), a clangorous rattling 
brass-hand style, w.th some rhythm, some mel- 
ody, a great deal of noise and goinit. But he 
is a dangerous man to have for a friend, and fires 
into his own ranks as much as into the enemy’s, 
When an author undertakes to defena religion 
by rejecting the theory of blood circulation, 
calls oxygen a poisonous malarial gas, and 
writes four thousand rhymes to ‘exalt external 
laws and omnific power over imagined laws and 
torces of Keplerian and Newtonian astronomy,’ 
we prefer to endure with what patience we can 
the loss of his aid against the infide] and fight 
alone, rather than run the risk of having to 
join hands in the fight withafriend we are 
ashamed of. 


.. «Stephen Beale’s Profitable Poultry Keep- 
ing, edited, with additions, by Mason C. Weld 
(George Routledge & Sons), is a° business book, 
and, knowing it as we do, we should be inclined 
to assure poultry-growers and ordinary fanciers 
that, with this book in hand, they require noth- 
ing more than that large amount of good sense 
and close observation without which the beat 
manual ever written will be httle better than the 
worst, tosave a man from his predestined col- 
lapse. This manual, however, will do for him 
alia manual fully up to the best experience and 
intelligence of the times can do for any one, 
and in all departments of the subject, from the 
laying out of the yard and the building of the 
house to the more difficult questions of choice 
of kind, of breeding, and care. 

... Itis not easy tosee how the old Indian 
wars of colonial New England can be included 
among the “Minor wars of the United States” ; 
but here, in this series, we fird A Narrative His- 
tory of King Philip’s War and the Indian Trou- 
bles in New England, by Richard Markham. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) The volume is, for the 
most part, a compilation in which the old chron- 
icles are not thoroughly digested into a well- 
proportioned historic whole. The material is 
not properly sifted, and the critical work which 
belongs to the historian is l+ft to the young and 
untrained reader for ‘whom the work is pre- 
pared. The iliustrations wore apparently drewa 








thing like s manual of forest cookery for sporti 


) with a erow-bar. ” 
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..-Prof. Wm. R, Harper’s Hebraica improves 
every month. Now appear the names: f Prof. Her- 
mann L, Strack, of Berlin, and Dr. Paul Haupt, 
of Johns Hopkins, both distinguished Shemitic 
scholars, Professor Strack contributes to the 
May number an important article on “‘Buoks for 
the Study of the Neo-Hebraic Language,” and 
Prof. Jokn C. C, Clarke has a valuable article on 
the varieties of the Shemitic Alphabet, well illus- 
trated with plates, which seem to have been 
prepared for some larger work which Professor 
Clarke has in hand. 


.. Mites Against Millions is & soul-stirring 
history of the building of a church through the 
bequest of a Christian child of $4,41. It is writ- 
ten by the pastor, the Rev. 8. A. Mutchmore, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, under whose direction 
the work was accomplished. It is a capital piece 
of real history, going to show how the living 
Church is built up by much love and labor, and 
how the needed money, men, and the oppor- 
tunities are sure to come in the Kingdom of 
God to those who prove worthy of them. (Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Publishing Co.) 


——————————— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Vwmng to the bewtidertng variety recently tntro. 
ducea wnto the size and form aj printing paper, the 
old designatwuns of hooks, as ato, vO. Lémo, e0., 
give so litte indication oF size that we shali hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list tn inohes and quarters. The number firat 
civen is the length.) 


Th Great Arrument, or, Jesus Christ in the Old 
By Wililam H. Thomson, M.A. 
iD. a pp. xliv, 4/1. New York: Harper 
Mechanics’ ‘and Engineers’ Pocket-Book of 
es, Rules and Formulas  ertaining to 
echanice, Ma-hematics, and Physics. By 
Sas. H. Haswell. 644x3%, pp, xxiv, 922. Thi ae 
Mothers PE se 634x4}4, pp. 1%. The same, 0 90 
The Remarkab e History of Sir Thomas Upwore, 
Bart., M.P., formerty kovuwn omy Up- 
more.” By R, D, Biackmore, ‘author of’ 
na Dooue,” etc. wats, pp. vi, 26. The inne 
Short History, of the Reformation. By John F. 
Hu ememnnnnne Saat, pp. 12, The 
same. 
In the West Countrie, “A Ne. el. ‘By May, Crom. 
meclin, author of “Orange Lily,” etc. (Frauk- 
lin Square Library.) lixs, pp.54. The same. 0 20 
Wila Wcods Life; or, a Trip to Parmachenee. 
By Capt. Charies A. J. Farrar, autLor of * _— 
ward | Ah ete, ‘Aifuetrnted, 6%x449. pp. xi, 
407, Bos Lee & Shepard; New York: 


Charles t Dilling: pepecdenddhsbdadéabececs¥s 1% 
Barbara » Thezer: Her Glorious Career. A Novel. 
nie Jenuess M. Ler, Cay, pp. m. __ 
tL eo 


Broken English. we Frenchman’ 8 vs Struggle wi 
the Eng.ish Language. ay in, In 
English and French, 6%x4, pp. 77. The same. 0 50 
Whiriwinds, Cyclones and Toruadoes. By Wil- 
m Morris Devise, Lppecnctocin Harvaid Uol- 
5%x4, pp. 9%. The same..,............... 0 
What Is To Be Done: au Emergency Handbook. 
AY Robert B. Dixon, M.D, 5& as. pp. 67. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. Edited 
by George M. Baker, 6%x44, pp. 109. The 
Gncanadhdned sceciocssenssiestdetnceoccetedsons 06 
History, of the pew Years’ War. By Anton 


rew Ten Brook With av Introductory 
and Concluding Chapter by the Translator. 
Upparentee. Com, letein two youmes.. 8xo. 
1 Y . xix, 456. Vol. II, pp. 456. New 
York: . Putnam's Sons, .........66ccee. sees 400 
Stor: veh Transportation in_the Port of New 
i wa bg am ae Black. SxbX, DP. os 
ome aieaiiaes “or. “The Rudimenta of 
Geoiory for Young Learners. By A 
1, -D., author of * shee 
of Creation,” ete. 7 axbx, pp. vi, 234. Chica- 
GO: 8. OC. Griggs & CO......:....ssceccceeee over 1 50 
Pictures of Life m ay and Field. By Benj. F. 
Taylor, author of “ met 2 "of 
e,” etc, Third edition. 73x4%, pp, vi, 270. 
he same 


Criions | = +.- xegetical Hand-Book to the Epis- 
orinthians. By Heinrich August 
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LAST DAYS OF THE METHODIST 
GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


Tax General Conference, after a session 
of ‘twenty-four days, adjourned, late 
Wednesday night, May 28th, The last 
days were crowded with important busi- 
ness, prepared by the various committees. 
Afternoon sessions were held Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and evening ses- 
sions on the last two days. The Committees 
were instructed to finish all their business 
the previous week, and they were ready 
with large batches of reports. The time 
allotted to speakers was cut down from ten 
minutes to five, and the Conference set- 
tled itself to the work of clearing the 
calendar. 

Among the more important reports was 
one for the introduction of lay representa- 
tion into the annual conferences, and 
another for the equalization of representa- 
tion in the General Conference. The dis- 
cussion on the former showed that neither 
among the ministers nor the laymen was 
there a very strong desire to have the pro- 
posed plan adopted. Some of the laymen 
were not satisfied with the method devised 
for the election of lay delegates to the 
annual conferences, while the ministers 
declared it would inaugurate a serious 
change in the composition of those bodies 
and greatly increase the burden of enter- 
tainment. The chairman of the Committee, 
a layman, denied the assertion that there 
was no demand for lay delegation in the 
annual conferences, He showed how the 
laymen could be of use in these bodies and 
told the Conference that the question is 
agitating the Church and will continue to 
do so. The report was defeated by a large 
majority. For the report in favor of equal- 
izing lay representation in the General Con- 
ference, Dr. Buckley offered a substitute, 
calling for the appointment of a commis. 
sion to consider the whole subject of minis- 
terial and lay representatior and report to 
the next General Conference, and it was 
adopted by a vote of 171 to 140. A com- 
mission was also provided for to consider 
the subject of consolidation of the benevo- 
lent societies of the Church. 

Much time was spent in discussion of the 
report fixing the residences of the bishops. 
The plan, as finally adopted, places the 
bishops in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Mianedpolis, as at present, and in 
San Francisco or vicinity, Atlanta or 
Chattanooga, New Orleans or Austin, Den- 
ver, Buffalo, Topeka or vicinity. The fol- 
lowing rubric, to precede the form of con- 
secration of bishops in the Discipline, was 

- adopted : 

“(This service is not to be understood as an 
ordination toa higher order in the Christian 
ministry beyond and above that of elders and 
preebyters, but as a solemn and fitting consecra- 
tion for the specia] and most sacred duties of 
superintending in the Church.]}” 

There was ashort discussion over a re- 
port from the Committee on Itinerancy, 
recommending that no change be made in 
the time-limit. A resolution was offered 
as a substitute, providing for an extension 
in necessitous cases to not exceeding five 
years on request of three-fourths of the 
quarterly conference. Dr. 8. G. Smith, 
the mover of the substitute, said there 
was a peril to the Church in having 
one law on the statute book and an- 
other principle in administration. The 
statute ought to be made more flexible 
and the administration more severe. The 
law had been violated, and these viola 
tions must, endanger it. The Rev. T. B. 
Neeley argued that the taking off of the 
time-limit would not destroy the Itiner- 
ancy. By a vote of 159 to 149 the sub- 
stitute was laid on the table. Dr. 
Curry then offered a substitute for 
everything before the Conference on the 
subject, providing for a possible extension 
of @ pastorate to five years on the request 
of three-fourths of the quarterly confer- 
ence, the annual conference concurring by 
a similar vote. Dr, Crawford claimed that 
this was a subterfuge designed to demolish 
the time-imit. The Rey. 8. Parsons said 
it would introduce an element of friction 
and discord into the annual conferences. 
Drs. B. L. Ives, R. M. Hatfield, W. H. 





Olin, G. 8. Hare, A. Craig and others, fa- 
‘vored some modification, On motion the 
substitute was amended, so as to require 
only the three-fourths vote of the quar- 
terly conference. In this shape Dr. Buck- 
ley opposed it as not being sufficiently 
safeguarded. When the previous question 
was called, a separate vote was demanded, 
resulting as follows: 


For. Against, 
Ae pene 115 129 
BAGS ASIA SEE Sete 38 65 


The substitute having failed the report 
was adopted. The same Committee re- 
ported favorably on a memorial from the 
Conference in Germany and Switzerland 
asking that, in respect to the Itinerancy, the 
three years’ fule be not enforced in their 
Conference but that the time be extended 
to six years, or the Conference be put under 
the missionary rule. The Committee rec- 
ommended that the Conference be placed 
under the missionary rule, and the recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

The Committee on the State of the Church 
reported on the subject of Divorce, recom- 
mending the insertion in the Discipline of 
the following : 

‘That no divorce shall be recognized as law- 
ful by the Church except upon a ground justi- 
fied by the Scriptures,” 

This was amended in Conference so as to 
read: 

‘That no divorce shall be recognized as law- 
ful by the Charch except for adultery, and no 
minister shall solemnize marriage in any case 
where there is a divorced wife or husband liv- 
ing ; that this rule shall not apply to the inno- 
cent party in a divorce for the cause of adultery, 
or to parties divorced seeking to be remarried.” 
The report was then adopted. It also 
recommends that the Conference ‘* invoke 
the governments of the several states to 
appoint commissioners for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the enactment of 
uniform codes of divorce and reducing the 
number of causes therefor to such ground 
as may be justified by the Scriptures.” 

From the same Committee came a report 
on the subject of caste as follows: 

Resolved, That this General Conference de- 

clares the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to be that no member of any society 
within the Church shall be excluded from public 
worship in any and every edifice of the denom- 
ination, and that no student shall be excluded 
from instruction in any and every school under 
the supervision of the Church, because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
A motion was made to substitute a minor- 
ity report, which, it was claimed, had 
thirty-four names against twenty-six for 
the majority report. It simply recom- 
mended that no further action be taken. 
Governor Pattison, the chairman, made a 
short, pointed speech for the majority re- 
port. The opponents of the resolution de- 
manded a separate vote, first, on behalf of 
the laymen; second, on behalf of the 
ministers; but the demand was not sup- 
ported. A call for yeas and nays was not 
sustained. The report was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Reports on the Sabbath and Polygamy, 
from the same Committee, were adopted, 
and many reports from various committees 
were taken up and passed, so that when the 
Conference adjourned it had cleaned the 
docket. 


EE 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


No denominational convention has had 
better care taken of it, or more done to 
facilitate its business and entertain its dele- 
gates than the one whose six days’ meet- 
ing closed Tuesday night, May 27th. The 
Publication Society, having headquarters in 
Philadelphia, began its sessions May 20th. 
There were fully 1,500 delegates from all 
the states present. The officers elected for 
the coming year are: President—John H. 
Dean, New York; vice-presidents—Sam- 
uel Crozer, Pennsylvania; J. E. Brown, 
Georgia; Edward Goodman, Maine; E. 
Morgan, Connecticut; the Rev. Benjamin 
Griffith, D.D., secretary. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. O. P. Gifford, Boston, on 
the attitude that Baptists should occupy to 
the American Bible Society. This was to 
let that society alone. The society’s Sun- 
day-school work was considered. Dr. 
James Waters, of Tennessee, described the 
field, and the Rev. W. T. Chase, of Minne- 
apolis, urged that the national society be 
vigorously sustained. The receipts for the 








past year of the three departments—busi- 
ness, missionary and Bible—surpass those 
of previous years. The grand total was 
$582,957.58, an increase of $61,038.42. The 
evening session was held in the Opera 
House, and the society's work among the 
colored people was considered. The Rev. 
D. W. Montgomery, missionary in North 
Carolina, described the work amorg colored 
people in his state, and Dr. J. J. Durham 
spoke for South Carolina. The Rev. Dr. 
P. 8. Henson, of Chicago, delivered an ad- 
dress upon the ultimate aim and destiny of 
the colored race in the United States. ‘It 
isalow ambition,” he said, ‘for the colored 
man to be forever coveting a place at the 
white man’s table. Let him so conduct 
himself that the white man shall want to 
sit at his. Ifthe time comes when the 
colored man must sit in the first chair in 
this first Republic, I shall back the dark 
horse.” 

The Missionary Union began its sessions 
on Thursday. It was the society’s seven- 
tieth meeting. The Hon. T. Warren Mer- 
rill, of Boston, presided. The secretary’s 
annual report fills an octavo volume of over 
100 pages. Dr. J. N. Murdock, secretary, 
read extracts. Raised in the year $842,- 
443.89, and $22,360 above the income was 
expended. This is a smaller debt than last 
year. The Union has missionaries in Swe- 
den, Germany, France, Spain, Greece and 
Turkey, with 870 preachers, 541 churches, 
58,473 members, 7,037 baptized. The great 
work of the society is among the Asiatics. 
There are 41 mission stations. They 
are in Burmah, Assam, China, Japan, 
and among the Telugus, with 194 mission- 
aries, 1,682 native preachers, 1,126 churches, 
and 112,122 members. In 1883, 11,716 
were baptized. There are 429 members in 
Africa. In referring to large legacies given 
for the Union’s work, Dr. Murdock said, asa 
great hush fell on the Vast assembly: ‘‘ The 
dead hand has come to our relief. ‘The 
immortals have contributed to this work.” 
The long debated question as to the rela- 
tion of missionaries on the foreign field, 
was settled by: an amendment to the consti- 
tution declaring them ta,be members of the 
Union by virtue of their office, and not 
hired laborers. Dr. David Downie, from 
Telugu Mission, Ongole, spoke of the ex- 
traordinary success of that mission. Six 
missionaries there baptized (immersed) 
2,222 converts in three hours, with no un- 
due haste, ‘‘ Let us hear no more about 
the impossibility of the apostles baptizing 
three thousand in a day,” he exclaimed. 
‘*T have never whined over missionary 
projects in India. I am full of hope.” The 
Rev. M. C. Mason, from Assam, made a 
thrilling address upon the needs and deg- 
radation of the Garo people, with whom he 
labors. 

A special meeting was called for Satur- 
day night, and the house was packed. The 
debate was upon a resolution authorizing 
the board to accept the gift of the English 
Baptist Mission on the Congo. The pros and 
cons had it for a while; but the sentiment 
was strong infavor. The cost will add 
$35,000 per annum to the burdens of the 
Union. Some hesitated. The meeting grew 
in solemnity as time passed, and at a late 
hour it was voted unanimously to enter the 
field. 

On Sunday, Dr. H. M. King, Albany, N. 
Y., preached the annual sermon before the 
Publication Society in the morning. The 
Rev. F. Bakeman, Cambridge, Masz., 
preached before the Missionary Union in 
the afternoon, and Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
Philadelphia, preached in the evening be- 
fore the Home Mission Society. 


The Home Mission Society, with head- 
quarters in New York City, met on Mon- 
day morning, the Hon. J. L. Howard, 
Conn., presiding. Secretary Dr. H. L. 
Morehouse read parts of the annual report. 
The receipts—$401,692—are the largest in 
the society’s history. Missionaries are 
supported among Americans, Scandina- 
vians, Germans, Danes, French, Mexicans, 
Chinese, Welsh and Negroes. The Society 
has 644 missionaries, 5,699 churches, 748 
Sunday-schools, and has organized 145 
churches this year. It has seventeen col- 
leges, universities and institutes, ten incor- 
porated, among the Negroes and Indians. 
The school property is valued at over $600,- 
000. There are 2,828 students, 400 of them 
for the ministry. There are eighty-two 








teachers. New missions will be opened in 
Mexico. Resolutions were passed and peti- 
tions circulated, asking the Government to 
make additional appropriations for Indian 
schools. One hundred and seven new 
churches have been built by the society 
during the year. John B. Trenor, Esq., of 
New York, was elected president; J. D. 
Rockefeller, Esq., of New York, and Hon. 
E. C. Fitz, of Mass., vice-presidents. Dr. 
Morehouse was re-elected secretary, The 
society asks for $500,000 for its next year’s 
work. It will push operations among the 
Chinese and extend the work among the 
Negroes. 

The Woman’s Society co-operating with 
the Home Mission Society raised and ex- 
pended $35,000 for work among colored 
and Indian women. It has a training 
school, five teachers, seven Bible readers 
and thirty-one women missionaries. 

The three societies have carried on their 
special departments ot the one work at an 
expenditure of about one million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and this does not 
include the work done by the separate state 
conventions. 

— — ——————Oo 

Tue Southern Presbyterian Assembly at 
Vicksburg received a dispatch from the Assem- 
bly at Saratoga, conveying information that 
that body had agreed unanimously to continue 
correspondence with the Southern Church by 
personal delegates, instead of by letter. The 
question of co-operation in Home Mission work. 
with the Northern Church, and of a joint occu- 
pancy of Danville Seminary, came up under cer- 
tain overtures and the report of a joint com- 
mittee of the two Assemblies which convened 
in Louisville last November. The Assembly de- 
cided that, because of insuperable practical diffi- 
culties, the joint occupancy of Danville Semi- 
nary was not advisable. With respect to co-op- 
eration in Home Missions, they adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

“That they believe it impossible to devise any 
specific plan of co-operation in Home Missions 
which sha]! be universally applicable throughout the 
Church, and that nosuch plan be adopted, but that 
the Assembly be content to leave this whole matter 
to the working of those broad principles of justice 
and Christian charity which alone wil) restrain 
either Church from encroaching upon the natural 
territory of the other. Inthe judgment of the As- 
sembly, if these principles are not adequate to the 
securing of harmony between the two Churches, 
then that result can never be attained by the mere 
adoption of any plan of co-operation.” 

In this same cc tion the question of organic 
union was touched upon, in answer to an over- 
ture urging the Assembly ‘‘ to give such shape to 
its action as shall tend to settle permanently the 
question of organic union. The Assembly make 
answer that no such action is necessary ; for the 
reason that we regard the mind of the Church 
as fully expressed against organic union by the 
action of former Assemblies, 1882 and 1883. The 
Committee on the Sabbath was continued, and 
an earnest deliverance was made touching the 
proper observance of the Lord’s day. There 
having been several vacancies in the delegation 
to the Presbyterian General Council, at Belfast, 
in June, others were appointed in their places, 
so that it is probable that there will be a full rep- 
resentation. Owing to age and infirmity on the 
partof Dr. F. Leighton Wilson, Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, the Assembly determined to give 
him aid by electing an Assistant Secretary. The 
choice fell on Dr. M. H. Houston, of the China 
mission field, now in this country. The subject 
of powers of evangelists in foreign lands to 
ordain native evangelists was referred to a 
special committee, to report to the next General 
Assembly. It was decided not to interfere with 
the length of seminary terms, or with the stand- 
ard of education, or the mode of licensure or 
ordination. The question of the mode of corre- 
spondence in the future with other Churches, 
whether by letter or by delegates, was, after a 
long debate, decided in favor of letters by the 
small vote of 48 to 42, a number not voting either 
way. The next Assembly will convene in Hous- 
ton, Texas, on the third Thursday in May, 1885. 


...-The reports of the various Boards to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly indicate a 
prosperous year. For missions $44,474.39 were 
received through the Assembly’s Board, which 
had asked for $100,000. This is an increase of 
$10,832.44 over contributions for last year. The 
call this year is, for home missions, $25,000; 
foreign missions, $21,215 ; church erection fund, 
$49,720.44 ; a total of 95,985.44. The Woman’s 
Board, during the past year, has raised $5,000, 
and reports 108 new auxiliary societies. The in- 
crease in membership on the foreign field has 
been eighty-five percent. New fields are open- 
ing, and will doubtless be occupied the coming 
year. The Board of Publication made the best 
showing in its history, For the first time it 
reports a large profit on its business. The vari- 
ous periodicals are gaining in circulation. The 
Assembly gave a good deal of attention to its 
Sabbath-school literature, and instructed it 
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Board of Publication to lower the price of it the 
coming year. The Board of Ministerial Relief, 
created but a few years since, has gained much 
attention recently, and reported to the Assembly 
114 contributions made the past year. It has 
aided a few superannuated ministers and some 
families of dead ministers. Its prospects for 
usefulness are brightening. The theological 
school at Lebanon, Tenn., is now in the dawn of 
a better day. During the year $15,000 were 
added to the permanent endowment from funds 
controlled by the Assembly’s trustees, swelling 
the sum to $40,000. The recent Assembly in- 
structed its trustees to add $12,000, and $3,(00 
are to come from a bequest, which will result in 
giving a living salary to its professors. Plans 
were set on foot to secure funds to the Board of 
Education for aiding young ministers in secur- 
ing a theological education. Memorials were 
granted whereby two synods in Missouri were 
consolidated and three in Arkansas. There will, 
likely, be a general movement throughout the 
entire Church during the year for coneoli- 
dated synods. One of the most important ques- 
tions before the Assembly was that of adopting 
a mileage and per diem plan, whereby the As- 
sembly might have full representation from all 
Presbyteries, and become self-supporting. The 
sentiment is very strong in favor of such a plan; 
but opposition from large central presbyteries, 
together with a failure to agree upon any reason- 
able system, caused the whole matter to be 
placed in the hands of a committee, whu will re- 
port some plan to the next Assembly, As it is, 
the Assembly goes begging for a place of meet- 
ing, and the weak and «xtreme presbyteries 
rarely have representation in this highest court 
of the Church, The business was done with uni- 
form good will and with commendable prompt- 
ness, the Assembly adjourning on ¢he second 
Tuesday of its session, having sat one half day 
over a week. The next meeting will be at Ben- 
tonville, Ark. 


.-The ‘‘ Gerarchia Cattolica,” for 1884, has 
just made its appearance, and furnishes the fol- 
lowing summary: The present head of the 
Catholic Church, Leo XIII, the 263d in order of 
succession (counting in St. Peter), was born 
March 2d, 1810, and on the 7th of February, this 
y-ar, completed the sixth year of his pontificate. 
The College of Cardinals at present numbers 
tifty-nine members, but there are thirteen va- 
cancies, Of the fifty-nine cardinals, one, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, was appointed by Gregory XVI, 
thirty-six were appointed by Pius IX, and twen- 
ty-two by the present pontiff. One cardinal 
has been reserved in pelto by the consistory of 
December 18th, 1880, Under the present por- 
titicate no less than thirty cardinals have died— 
in 1883 alone six. The oldest cardinals are 
Newman (eighty-four years) and Guibert, of 
Paris (eighty-two); the youngest are Howard 
(fifty-five), Ricci (fifty-four), the Papal secre- 
tary, Jacobini (fifty-two), Parochi and Zigliara 
(each fifty-two), and Czacki (fifty). In regard to 
hierarchic rank, the next in order to the cardi- 
nals are the twelve patriarchal seats, of which 
six belong to the West and six to the East. Of 
the 172 archiepiscopal seats 150 are of the Latin 
rite and the rest Oriental. 


..The Lutheran Church of America has s 
pro lem to solve such as troubles no other re- 
ligious communion—namely, the immigrant 
question. About two-thirds of all the Germans, 
and fully nine-tenths of all the Scandinavians 
that come to America, are Lutherans by birth 
and training, and tosupply their spiritual wants 
taxes the missionary zeal and ability of this 
Church not a little. Lately an American immi- 
xrant association, with headquarters at Grand 
Island, Neb., was organized, whose object is to 
devote all their powers to this great work. The 
president, Rev. J. N. Lenker, is an indefatiga- 
ble worker in this field, and some time ago pub- 
lished, in Leipzig, Germany, an “‘Address-Book,” 
containing the address of every Lutheran pastor 
in America. Acopy of this book is to be fur- 
nished, and generally is furnished, to every emi- 
grant leaving the shores of Northern Europe: 
The association, although young and small as 
yet, is vigorously at work, and has recently 
published a pam i. of important statistical 


matter for general distribution, to give an im- 
pulse to their agitation. 


. In the last few years the American family 
of nationalities has received another new mem- 
ber. Quite a number of Finns have found their 
way to our country, and have settled in various 
places, chiefly in Ohio and in Oregon. They are, 
like all Scandinavians, an excellent class of peo- 
ple, and generally settle near Swedish localities. 
The first Finnish minister in this country was 
the Rev. J. J, Hoikka, a native of Finland, who 
studied at the Swedish theological seminary 
at Rock Island, Ill., and since 1888 has been la- 
boring at Astoria, Oregon. He has been so suc- 
cessful that a Finnish Lutheran Church 
organization was effected there, and the 
first church of that nationality on the West- 
ern Continent dedicated on Palm Sunday. In 


Minneapolis, Minn., a small Tage 
enti Unsi Kotimaa, is g pub hed, 
which thus adds another rooge polyglot 


pewaen rdom of America, Efforts a are now be- 
ng made to secure additional we stu- 


pode from Finland, and from 
Helsingfors, is announced as no on the way. 


Mews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


In the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was authorized to examine into the man- 
agement of the National Soldiers’ Home, A bill 
was introduced to amend the act authorizing 
the formation of national banking associations, 
On Tuesday the contested election case of Wal- 
lace against McKinley was decided in favor of 
the contestant. On Wednesday a joint resolu- 
tion was passed for printing 400,000 copies 
of the report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1884, The conference report 
on the Agricultural Appropriation bill was 
adopted. A bill was reported on Thursday, 
to prohibit the confirmation, certification 
and patenting of unearned land grants, 
Bills were also reported regulating the form 
of bills of lading, and the exportation of 
articles made in imitation of butter and cheese. 
The House adjourned over Decoration Day, and 
on Saturday passed a bill restoring the law of 
1867 in the matter of appeals from Circuit 
Courts to the Supreme Court in habeas corpus 
cases. 





.. The Senate, on Monday of last week, con- 
curred in the House amendment to the original 
Senate bill extending the duration of the Court 
of Alabama Claims. Consideration of the Utah 
bill was begun, and the Mexican Pension bill 
was taken up. The Utah bill was further con- 
sidered on Tuesday, and a bill was reported 
favorably to forfeit unearned Northern Pacific 
land grants, A bill was reported conferring a 
pension upon all persons who served three 
months during the War and have honorable dis- 
charges. The Mexican Pension bill was further 
considered. On Thursday the joint resolution 
was passed appropriating the sum of $40,000 
for the relief of sufferers by the Mississippi 
floods. The resolution, before being amended, 
provided for an appropriation of $100,000. The 
Conference report on the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill was agroed to, and the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill was passed, The 
Senate was not in session Friday (Decoration 
Day) or Saturday. 


. The house of John ©, Eno, the ex-presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank, was searched 
again last week, and again it was announced 
that the bird had flown. The mysterious disap- 
pearance was explained on Saturday, when it 
was telegraphed from Quebec, Canada, that the 
missing man had been arrested on the Dominion 
steamship “‘ Vancouver” just as the vessel was 
leaving port for Liverpool. Eno had escaped 
from his house in New York by the roof, walk- 
ing along the roofs of severa houses till he 
came to that of his lawyer. He descended to 
the street, took a cab, and caught the outgoing 
train to Montreal. By strange coincidence, he 
assumed the alias of Hinckley, the missing bank 
teller, and was taken for the latter when ar- 
rested. His personality, however, was soon dis- 
covered. It is doubtful whether Eno can be 
extradited. He will do all in his power to avoid 
returning to New York. 


.-Decoration Day was generally observed 
throughout the country. In this city there was 
a parade in the morning, which was reviewed 
by President Arthur. In the evening memorial 
exercises were held in the Academy of Music, 
where an oration was delivered by General But- 
ler, A «reat crowd gathered at the National 
Cemetery in Washington to decorate the sol- 
diers’ graves. 


.-The Second National Horse Show, held in 
New York last week, was not a financial success, 
the report being that the management lost 
#40,000. In every other way, however, the 
show was an undoubted success. The event of 
the week was the high jump of 6 feet 6 inches by 
Mr. Gebhard’s horse, Leo. 


. Great damage was done in New York and 
the Eastern States last week by the sudden 
change in temperature. The frost was severe 
in many places and crops of tomato plants, 
beans, potatoes, and grapes were destroyed, 


..-The National Greenback Labor Conven- 
tion met in Indianapolis, Ind., on Thursday of 
last week, General Benjamin F, Butler was 
nominated for the Presidency and « long plat- 
form was adopted, 


..-As we go to press the breathless interest 


of the country is centered in the Republican 
Nationa] Convention at Chicago, 





FOREIGN. 


... Less anxiety is felt for General Gordon 
now than formerly, his brother having asserted 
that escape from Khartiim could be safely accom- 
plished any day. Zebehr Pacha has addressed a 
circular to the rebel chiefs. He urges them to 
facilitate the passage of the g' 
whom are his three sons—who are now on 
their way to Generel Gordon. He asks them 
also to escort General Gordon and his friends 
from Khartam to Korosko. News has reached 








Cairo that a new false prophet appeared before 





Darfar and defeated El Mahdi’s troops. The 
new Mahdi ‘claims the power of becoming in- 
visible at will. A story is told by the natives, 
that the Mahdi sent soldiers to capture the new 
prophet ; but when the soldiers had surrounded 
the divan in which he was sitting, he suddenly 
vanished in the air, The reports about the new 
Mahdi are discredited, naturally, in Cairo. The 
Nile is rising and this, it is claimed, will facili- 
tate the opening of the route from Khartim to 
Korosko by way of Berber. The negotiations 
between France and England, preliminary to 
the General Conference of Powers, are still 
pending. According to The Pall Mall Gazette 
France asked that, before the meeting of the 
proposed conference, England should consent to 
place Egypt under international control, Earl 
Granville, Foreign Secrevary of State, objected 
to this so long as the British military occupation 
of Egypt should continue. At that France asked 
that the duration of the English occupation should 
be limited, and renewed its demand for an im- 
mediate international control. Earl Granville, 
in answer to this, named five years asa minimum 
for English occupation ; but France, it is said, is 
trying to reduce the limit to three years, Mr, 
Gladstone has again declared that the Egyptian 
Conference would be limited to a discussion of 
the financial situation. He promised to submit 
to Parliament before the conference meets 
whatever result may be arrived at from the pre- 
liminary interchange of views between England 
and France. No agreement, he said, would be 
concluded with France without reference to 
other Powers. The Government contemplated 
a European engagement and not a separate one 
with France. Although preliminary negotia- 
tions were taking place with France, due regard 
had been given to England's rights and pnivi- 
leges. 

...-Great excitement has been aroused in 
London by the explosion of dynamite outside of 
the detective office in the Scotland Yards, of that 
city, on Friday evening of last week. The cor- 
ner of the building, which was composed of 
thick brick-work, was blown off to a hight of 
thirty feet, taking with it a portion of the side 
walls, and revealing an aperture fifteen feet 
wide. On the same evening & sharp report was 
heard at 9:20 p.m. outside of the Junior Carlton 
club-house, in Pall Mall, resulting from a bomb 
thrown into the basement of the club-house at 
the back of 8t. James's Square. The basement 
of the club-house was shattered, and four female 
servants who were at work there were severely 
injured. The club-house was crowded with 
members at the time of the explosion. Several 
lights were extinguished. The lights through- 
out the entire building of the Army and Navy 
Club were extinguished, and the windows blown 


in. The explosion was most destructive on the 
pay side of St. James's Square, The windows 
nthe Duke of Cleveland’s house and in the 
Wor Office, in Pall Mall, were shattered. At St. 
James’s Theater, a hun yards distant from 
the Carlton Club, the andience was seized with 
alarm which came near resulting in a panic. 
Thirteen persons were injured by the explosion. 
Efforts are being made to arrest the offenders. 5 


.-The Comte de Paris attended, last week, a 
small soiree dansante given by Minister Morton, 
in Paris, and immediately the French papers at- 
tached a political importance to the entertain- 
ment. It was alleged that the Count was re- 
ceived with royal honors by Mr. Morton, who, it 
is said, even admitted the he sovereignty of the 
Count, Of course the accusations are a 
the incident having been exaggerated in the 
usual manner of the lican extremists, 

-»--Advices from Havana, dated -May 22d, 
state that Aguero is still at large in the forests 
east of the Zapata Swamps. News has been re- 
ceived from Cienfuegos that Verona, the second 


in command Aguero’s party, who was offi- 
cially reported to have been —% and shot 

with two more of the band, has not m shot, 

but has managed to escape, ¢ his 

shackles with him. His companions, lo 
and Gomez, were hanged. 


...-A technical commission on the Suez Canal 
to discuss the question whether a second canal 


parallel with the present one shall be built, or 
the present canal enlarged, will soon be @ 

n' The commission will consist of eight 

nglish, eight French and six other engineers. 
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NOTICES. 
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News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ot The Inde- 
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munications from subscribers and advertisers to TAR 
InpDEPENDENT, Box 9787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
(NDEPENDENT. 

t@ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu, 
aicatons. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as « guaranty of 
wood faith. 

7 We do not hold ourselves rewponsib'e for any 
views or opinions expressed in the cosamunications of 
our correspondents. 

e@” Persons desiring the return of their msanu- 
soripts, if not accepted, should send # stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tux General Assembly of ‘‘the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America” held its sessions this year at 
Saratoga Springs. These sessions com- 
menced on the 15th of May and continued 
for about ten days. Dr, Jessup, the last 
Moderator present, opened the sessions 
by an admirable sermon on the subject of 
Christian Missions. The body consisted of 
about six hundred members, and repre- 
sented one of the largest and most pros- 
perous Christian denominations of this 
country. The Church Session, the Pres- 
bytery, the Synod, and the General Assem- 
bly constitute the four ecclesiasticul organ- 
izations by which the discipline and the 
general affairs of the Presbyterian Church 
are administered. 

The General Assembly, the highest in 
rank and the largest body in numbers, is 
composed of an equal delegation of bishops 
and elders from each Presbytery, in the 
following proportions: Each Presbytery, 
consisting of not more than twenty-four 
ministers, is entitled to send one minister 
and one elder; and cach Presbytery consist- 
ing of more than twenty-four ministers 
is entitlea to send two ministers and 
two elders, and so on in like proportion 
for every twenty-four ministers in any 
Presbytery. The basia of representation 
in the General Assembly is the number of 
ministers in the Presbyteries respectively ; 
and as the number of ministers and Pres- 
byteries has been increasing with the 
growth of the Church, the ‘result has been 








# constant increase in the numerical size 
of the General Assembly, until it has now 
reached the dimension of some six hundred 
members, This has raised the question 
whether it would not be expedient to en- 
large the representative ratio, #0 as to 
reduce the size of the General Assembly ; 
and this year an overture was ordered to 
be sent down to the Presbyteries, which, 
if adopted by them, would have the effect 
of reducing the size of the General Assem- 
bly for the present by about one hundred 
and fifty members. This reduction would, 
however, in a few years, entirely disappear 
by the continued growth of the Church, 
The General Assembly represents one of 
the largest and strongest denominations in 
this country; and this is a sufficient reason 
why it should be a large body. We do not 
think its present size too great, notwith- 
standing the incidental inconveniences that 
may result therefrom. 

The last General Assembly was, in many 
respects, a model Assembly, Jt had in Dr. 
Hays, of Denver, in Colorado, a most capi- 
tal Moderator, who, while impartial and 
courteous, was prompt and firm in decid- 
ing all points of order, and eminently skill- 
ful in keeping the body in good humor and 
in dispatching business. There was no oc- 
casion for any appeal from his decisions, 
and not a single one was taken during the 
entire session. Dr. Roberts, of Princeton, 
in New Jersey, was chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. Hatfield as stated clerk, and he at 
once proved himself to be eminently the 
man for the place, being familiar with its 
duties, and withal gifted with a round and 
full voice that made him a most acceptable 
reader of various papers and documents 
that were presented to the Assembly. Dr. 
Moore, the author of ‘ Moore’s Digest,” 
was chosen as permanent clerk; and the 
accuracy and completeness with which he 
made and kept the record of the proceed- 
ings from day to day greatly facilitated the 
progress of business. The Assembly was 
well officered, and the various details of 
business were thoroughly prepared by 
the standing committees of the body. 
As a general rule, the reports and recom- 
mendations of these committees were, 
after discussion, adopted by the Assembly. 
Not a discourteous word was spoken during 
the entire session, and only in two or three 
instances was there any occasion for calling 
any speaker to order. Half an hour was 
spent each morning in devotional exercises, 
consisting in reading the Scriptures, sing- 
ing, prayer, and brief exhortations; and 
these meetings were very largely attended 
and every minute of the time promptly and 
fully occupied. The Assembly contained 
an ample amount of brains, alike in the 
older and the younger members of the 
body. 

The old distinction, formerly known as 
**Old School” and ‘‘ New School,” seemed 
to have passed away entirely. The reunion 
completed in 1870 has proved a perfect suc- 
cess; and those who doubted its expediency 
at the time are now fully satisfied that it 
was a measure of Christian wisdom. The 
annual correspondence between the North- 
ern and Southern Assemblies indicates that 
the day is not far distant when these two 
Assemblies will become one, and when the 
misunderstandings and asperities generated 
by the War will be laid aside, and the 
great Presbyterian Church of the United 
States will be one Church and be repre- 
sented in one General Assembly. Events 
are steadily drifting in this direction. 


No one who attended upon the sessions 
of the Assembly at Saratoga Springs can 
fail to have perceived that the Church rep- 
sented by it is thoroughly organized for 
Christian work, not only in this country, 
but also in foreign countries, and that it is, 
in fact, doing a great work for the conver- 
sion and salvation of the world. The work 
is done by various boards appointed by the 
General Assembly to take charge of its de- 
tails, required te make annual reports to 
the body appointing them, and at all times 
subjeet to its direction and-control, The 
business which consumes far the larger part 
of the time of each Assembly consists in 
hearing and acting upon these reports, and 
in making the necessary arrangements for 


the ensuing year. In practicalieffect, the 


Assembly is in session all the time through 
the administrative agency of its executive 
boards. The Presbyterian Church is ad- 





mirably organized to provide and superin- 
tend such an agency. 

It is very true that the work, as thus done, 
is denominational in form, and calculated 
to disseminate Presbyterianism; and yet it 
is not for this reason less co-operative or 
less Christian in its principles and purpose. 
If Presbyterians prefer to work in this 
way, as they undoubtedly do, forthe glory 
of God and the evangelization of the world, 
no one should dispute their right to such a 
preference, or impute to them any bigotry 
or exclusiveness in acting upon it. A prop- 
er spirit of denominationalism is not at all 
inconsistent with that catholicity which 
recognizes one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all. Chris- 
tian sects are not antagonizing forces, ex- 
cept by a gross perversion; and it is by no 
means certain that, if they were all blended 
in one denomination, they would increase 
their effective power among men. It is 
enough that Christian denominations ex- 
tend to each other a generous recognition 
and mutually co-operate for the attainment 
of the one grand end that is common to 
them all. 


=> ——_—- 


MORE ' THAN A POULTICE. 


Iy the business men's meeting in this city 
in behalf of the nomination of Mr. Arthur, 
of which we spoke last week, many excel- 
lent things were said in honor of the pru- 
dence and skill with which the President 
has conducted himself since the lamentable 
crime which put him into his high office. 
To the most, that was said we were inclined 
to take little exception; for Mr. Arthur has 
surprised friends and enemies alike. 
But a word said by Mr. Beecher in his ad- 
dress should not pass without protest. We 
do not say that he praised Mr. Arthur too 
much; for he did not hesitate frankly to 
own that Mr. Arthur’s record previous to 
his accession had not deserved approval; 
but in praising his administration he took 
occasion to contrast it with that of Presi- 
dent Hayes, to the disparagement of the 
latter. He said: 

‘When Hayes took the Presidential chair we 
had been scarred with the fires of the War, and 
as when the physician applies sweet ol and 
poultices to the skin of a scalded man, so the 
nation needed a poultice, and it had it. [Roars 
of laughter, which interrupted the speaker.) 
Gentlemen, I see that you have not come toa 
sufficient appreciation of the benefits of poul- 
tices. To allay irritation, to take out the fever 
from sores—this man may not have had the most 
honorable function, Little, however, as you 
may think of Mr. Hayes to-day, he did a good 
work; and he did it by doing nothing. He 
slept. [Laughter.] He is not dead. He sleep- 
eth yet. [Peals of laughter.)” 

Believing, as we do, that Mr. Hayes’s 
administration was not only one of the 
purest, but one of the most honorable and 
efficient and statesmanlike and successful 
in the history of the country, we fail to see 
the propriety of treating it with patroniz- 
ing contempt. Let us recall its familiar 
history and see whether it was a mere in- 
terval of dullness, a sort of quieting poul- 
tice, with which a patient covers a sere 
when he is put to bed. 

Mr. Hayes’s cabinet was one without a 
superior in our history. It was chosen in- 
dependently, and not to pay political debts. 
Wm. M. Evarts was Secretary of State, 
John Sherman was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Carl Schurz was Secretary of the In- 
terior, and a Southern Democrat, David 
M. Key, was made Postmaster-General. It 
was a reform cabinet, chosen to carry on 
the Government, and not for party capital, 
and it was to the wisdom of the cabinet, so 
wisely sclected, that the remarkable success 
of the administration was largely due. 

To Mr. Hayes’s administration is due the 
settlement of the Southern question. It 
took the responsibility, one month a‘ter his 
inauguration, of withdrawing the national 
troops from South Carolina, and ten days 
later from Louisiana. That was the end of 
the paternal control which the national 
Government, ever since the War, had exer- 
cised over the Southern States. It was a 
very important and very critical act; and, 
notwithstanding partisan opposition, Mr. 
Hayes took the risk. It was a necessity, 
and substituted a lesser evil for a greater. 
The result has been a greater advance in 
mutual good feeling between the two sec- 
tions than had been gained in the twelve 
previous years since the War. The tremen- 








dous and portentous Southern question 
disappeared during the Hayes administra- 
tion, so that President Arthur’s first mes- 
sage found no occasion for any reference to 
the South or to questions of a sectional na- 
ture—the first time in fifty years that this 
could be said of a Presidential message. 
What was called ‘‘ Hayes’s Southern Policy” 
Was a matter of immense interest and im- 
portance half a dozen years agu, and it 
resulted in so complete a pacification that, 
immediately following his retirement, no 
oceasion presented itself for even asugges- 
tion on the subject. This was active states- 
manship and not mere poultice. 


The country owes to the administration 
of Mr. Hayes a debt of everlasting honor 
for its monumental financial services. The 
resumption act had been passed in 1875, 
to take effect Jan. 1st, 1879. But, when 
Mr. Hayes came into office, the country 
was in the midst of a terrible financial de- 
pression. It was declared to be the result 
of the proposed resumption. Business was 
prestrated, labor unemployed. There were 
popular outbreaks and destructive riots, 
Many urged the abandonment of the policy 
of resumption. Mr. Hayes stood firm, de- 
claring that an irredeemable currency can 
only be # curse, and promising prosperity 
as the result of a stable currency. Accord- 
ingly, in his administration, the mighty 
feat was accomplished, the greatest of our 
financial victories, The great glory of it 
delongs to his administration, and we do 
not proposé to have it forgotten, It was in 
this same quadrennium that fifteen hundred 
millions of our debt, bearing interest at six 
and five per cent., was refunded at a lower 
rate and an annual saving of fifteen million 
dollars. When we add to this that the 
Hayes administration stoutly resisted the 
proposition earnestly advocated of paying 
our bonds in silver, which then was worth 
much less than gold, and, by its honesty, 
was able’ to secure the magnificent re- 
funding we have mentioned, and when we 
further add that the administration begin- 
ning in atime of the worst financial depres- 
sion in our history, ended in a condition of 
prosperity and popular content, we have said 
enough to show that it is distinguished for 
its financial achievements above all admin- 
istrations that have preceded it or are likely 
to follow it. It was the opportunity of 
statesmanship, not a period of poulticed 
sleep. 

Once more: President Hayes’s adminis- 
tration, being conducted for patriotic and 
not personal or partisan endg, was able to 
be of the greatest aid to the cause of re- 
form in our civil service. It was in the 
line of civil-service reform that he chose 
his cabinet, men not interested in spoils, 
Soon after his inauguration he issued the 
order that no officer should be required or 
permitted to take part in managing cau- 
cuses or conventions, and that no assess- 
ments of officers or subordinates for politi- 
cal purposes should be allowed. This was 
a radical measure against an evil of fifty 
years’ growth, and was opposed by Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic Congressmen, 
who felt they had a right to use the influ- 
ence of officials whom they should appoint. 
It seemed for a while as if their opposition 
would wreck his administration; but wise 
persistence conquered in the end. The 
appointment and confirmation of General 
Merritt to the New York Collectorship, in 
disregard of the spoils system and the 
**courtesy of the Senate,” is not quite for- 
gotten. General Merritt was directed to 
conduct his office entirely on business prin- 
ciples, and appoint his subordinates simply 
for their efficiency, with no regard to po- 
litical recommendations. The result of all 
this was a fidelity in the collection of the 
various revenues of the country such as 
had never been known before. The over- 
throw of the spoils system owes more to 
Hayes’s administration than to any other; 
and this is something more than a mere 
poultice policy. 

We might mention other points if we had 
time. President Hayes entered office with 
a Democratic House, which attempted to 
coerce bis action as commander of the Army. 
Five times Congress passed appropria- 
tion bills with clauses attached forbidding 
him touse troops to keep the peace at the 
polls, and five times he returned them with- 
out approval, securing in the last the 
integrity of his constitutional authority. 
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Was this a do-nothing poultice? The 
Anti-Chinese bill, paseed in violation of 
treaty rights, without consultation with 
China, he disapproved, and saved our 
nation’s honor. Where was the poultice 
here? The Indian question was advanced 
by a policy which is now admitted to 
be honest and wise. It was no: poultice. 
The foreign policy as to the Panama 
Canal and the incursions from Mexico 
into Texas was spirited and statesmanlike. 
It was more than poultice. So admirable 
was the conduct of the administretion that 
it grew in favor through its whole term. 
President Hayes began with the Republi- 
can Party at its lowest ebb; with a major- 
ity in the Lower House of seventy-five 
against it. Two years later that majority 
was reduced to twenty-five, and he turned 
over his office to his successor with an 
undisputed majority in both houses of 
Congress. That was the result of a wise, 
unpartisan, statesmanlike policy. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., did not vote for Pres- 
ident Hayes; he regarded him as not 
legally elected, though legally inaugurated. 
At the end of the term, he thus expressed 
himself : 


“Tt has been an administration which will 
bear comparison with the best and purest of 
all those which preceded it ; and it is an adminis- 
tration which the great mass of citizens who 
mind their own business would be glad to have 
continued for the next four years. Itis an ad- 
ministration, too, which has left its mark in his- 
tory. During its tenure of office, if not because 
of it, the country returned to specie payments 
and prosperity. During it, also, the most 
gigantic measures the world has yet seen were 
carried to a successful issue. It is mere idle 
carping to say that for all this no credit is due 
to the executive or to the party in power. Of 
course, they could not have accomplished these 
results had circumstances not permitted their 
accomplishment. But, circumstances permit- 
ting, they made no blunders. They were equal 
to the occasion. What more can statesmanship 
ever do? Napoleon did not make the French 
Revolution. He merely availed himself of the 
opportunities it afforded. So far as the admin- 
istration of the last four years is concerned, its 
record, therefore, is not only honorable, but it is 
a record of success.” 


Such an administration is not to be 
laughed at as if it were mere linseed, laud- 
anum and arnica, a term of wearisome 
goody-goodiness, of Sunday-school politics, 
of stupidly honest administration and total 
abstinence dinners. Here we hit the secret 
of the ridicule and contempt which bril- 
liant professional politics casts on President 
Hayes, and to which Mr. Beecher forgot 
himself so far as to add his good-natured 
laugh. For the very reason that the poli- 
ticians have a contempt for Mr. Hayes’s ad- 
ministration, the honest people approved 
it, and gave their votes to his party. He 
was not renominated; for he was too de- 
cent a president to seek it; but no presi- 
dent for fifty years, except Lincoln, has 
better deserved renomination. It may 
come yet. 

- ee Ee 


THE LAST THOUGHT THE BEST. 


Ar the last the Methodist General Con- 
ference took the right and manly stand on 
the caste question. It declared, by an 
overwhelming majority, that the policy of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is that no 
person shall be excluded from any church 
or school under its control on account of 
race or color. This is an unequivocal declara- 
tion, and the great Church will never have 
cause to regret that it has been made. The 
policy which took shape in the last quad- 
rennium was fast tending to alienation and 
separation. The Negroes were alarmed 
and excited four years ago over the propo- 
sal to use part of the funds of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society for the benefit of the 
whites, and if the General Conference which 
has just adjourned had not so clearly ex- 
pressed itself against caste they would have 
lost heart. They believe that the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the Civil Rights 
Statute means a desertion of their cause on 
the part of the Government, and if the Gen- 
eral Conference had refused to speak in 
their behalf they would, perhaps, have 
given up in despair, and many of them 
would doubtless have been lost to the 
Church. The deliverance, however much 
they may regret the adoption of the very 
objectionable report of the Committee on 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, will reassure 





them and allay their fears. The Church 
certainly owes this much to them not less 
than to the principle of right. 

We said last week, in exposing the tactics 
of the caste party in the Committee on the 
State of the Church, which had this matter 
in charge, that the trick in committee, by 
which it was sought to make the minority 
report of the sub-committee the majority 
report, was to be tried in the General Con- 
ference. It was so tried; but it was 
promptly exposed and met, as it deserved 
to meet, with ignominious defeat. 

When Governor Pattison, the chairman, 
presented the report on Wednesday, the 
last day, the Rev. Mr. Howes, of Kentucky, 
one of the secretaries, rose in his place on 
the platform and offered a report as a sub- 
stitute, claiming that it was signed by 
thirty-five members of the Committee. He 
objected to the resolution reported by the 
chairman on the ground that it presup- 
posed that colored people are excluded 
from some churches and schools of the 
denomination. There might be isolated 
cases, he said; but they were rare. This 
was a fatal admissfon. One such case as 
that at Birmingham, Ala., not only justifies 
but demands prompt and severe condemna- 
tion. Governor Pattison explained that the 
majority report was adopted by a vote of 
26 to 25. The minority report must have 
been made up, he said, since, as it had thirty- 
five names. Very briefly but forcibly he 
urged the adoption of the report. If there 
was sufficient ground to raise a doubt or 
cause a moment’s hesitation on the subject 
the time had arrived for the Church to de- 
clare its policy. Then there was a resort to 
parliamentary tactics to defeat the report. 
The substitute was voted down. A layman 
called for a separate vote, but only half a 
dozen caste men stood up in favor of it. 
Then a minister called for a separate vote, 
but only two or three rose. Next a vote 
was taken on a motion to postpone indefi- 
nitely, and it was lost. The Rev. Mr. 
Howes suggested that there was no 
quorum, but he was laughed down. At 
last the report was adopted, but few voting 
against it. The rout ‘of the caste party 
was complete and overwhelming, and the 
‘‘ New England fanatics,” led by the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Pennsylvania, came off 
conquerors. 

In some respects this report and that 
from the Committee on the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society are antagonistic. The last action 
of the General Conference was squarely 
against exclusiveness in church or school; 
but the Fisher resolution, passed early in 
the session, ‘‘ recognizes the propriety of 
such administration” as will ‘‘ secure the 
largest concession to individual preferences 
on all questions involving merely the social 
relation of its members.” In the report of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Committee, the ques- 
tion of separate or mixed schoolsis declared 
to be one of “expediency, which is to be 
left to the choice and administration of 
those on the ground and more immediately 
concerned.” The General Conference is 
more mixed than the schools or the 
churches. We cannot undertake to define 
its attitude. It would be easier to interpret 
an edict of Asoka. But we may rejoice 
that its deliverances were not all on the 
caste side, and that its last utterance was 
so clear and true. 


The iniquity of the color-line separation 
in the Southern Conferences has been car- 
ried forward to another stage. The caste 
prejudices of eight or nine white ministers 
(all Northern men), of the Florida Confer- 
ence, had enough weight with the Commit- 
tee on Boundaries to carry the color-line 
into that small conference. These nine men 
represent a constituency of less than two 
hundred members and probationers; but 
so anxious were they for a separation from 
their black brethren, that they sent repre- 
sentatives to the General Conference to 
bring about that result. We do not say 
whose errand this was, further than that it 
was not the Lord’s. So, too, the white 
members of the St. Louis and Missouri 
Conferences, by the action of the same 
Committec, were given power to thrust out— 
for that is what it really meaps—the colored 
brethren into a separate conference. 

The time will surely come in the history 
of the Church when these caste utterances 








in its General Conference journals will be 
regarded as plague spots, and those who 





have voted for the color line in conference 
and school will be ashamed to confess it, 
May the Lord hasten the day! 





CONGREGATIONAL INSTALLA- 
TIONS, 


Ws are utterly unable to make any satis- 
factory defense of the practice which the 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, a gen- 
tleman well known in his denomination, 
challenges in the following vigorous |let- 
ter: 


To Tae Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT : 

Would not the practice of re-examining min- 
isters in respect to their theological views, every 
time they change their fields of labor, be ‘‘ more 
honored in the breach than in the observance ”? 

If the candidate for installation has been once 
examined by a respectable council for license, 
and once again for ordination, why should not 
that suffice? Why should a church, calling 
@ council to install a pastor who has already had 
full ordination and one or more settlements, 
be expected to include in its letter-missive a re- 
quest for the council to ‘‘ examine the candidate, 
and if deemed expedient assist in the service of 
installation,” Why should this be deemed neces- 
sary among Congregationalists, when not re- 
quired in Presbyterian or other Churches of like 
faith, but of differing polity? If a Presbyterian 
minister may pass through a long life, and, dur- 
ing it, be the accepted pastor of five or six intel- 
ligent Presbyterian churches on one examination 
of his doctrinal views, why may he not, in some 
way, during his successful career, pass to a pas- 
torate in our Congregational fold without an- 
other? Or why may not pastors of our own 
churches pass from one to another on certificate 
from church or association as to their theolog- 
ical soundness? I do not wish to be understood 
as desiring to preclude churches from the right 
to invite an installing council to examine a can- 
didate. I only desire to know why councils 
should seem to regard a request for doctrinal 
examination as a duty laid on the church, or 
such examination as a positive duty laid on 
the council. 

Any minister after one settlement is known by 
his brethren. If really unsound in the faith, 
though there were no request in the letter- 
missive, there can be no doubt of the right to 
examine, or in case of unsoundness of faith, of 
the duty to decline to assist in the installa- 
tion, But where heresy is not presumable, why 
should a church and council proceed as though 
they had grave suspicions? 

Will it be claimed that any greet good, either 
to pastors or churches, comes from this practice? 
Doubtless we could point to cases where minis- 

ters under examination, of great clearness of 
views and great aptness of expression, gave ut- 
terance to their living faith in a manner so clear 
and impressive that all were profited, and all 
other examination seemed superfiluons. But 
where there is one of this kind, how many are 
there of a@ contrary character? All men, all 
ministers, are not theologians, Some really 
good and very useful ministers make a very poor 
show when under examination in systematic 
theology; and some examiners make quite as 
poor a show as the candidate. What some can- 
didates lack in system in their theology they 
more than make up in their vain philosophy. 
Expecting to be catechized, and fearing to be 
cornered in their philosophies, they make more 
preparation to defend what they only half be- 
lieve than they do to state clearly that of which 
they have no doubt, so that none who listen 
are either edified or satisfied. On the other 
hand, doubts are raised and fears excited, in both 
church and council, which years ‘of fuller ac- 
quaintance are required to expel. Some men 
who are expert theological fencers delight to 
show their skill. I have known men who evi- 
dently enjoyed being either on an ecclesiastical 
council or before it; of being examined or of 
examining another; men whose quick intellec- 
tual thrust, or ready and dexteroud parry, would 
give pleasure to a crowd of hearers, without 
making it wiser or better, These may favor the 
continuance of the present system—a system 
promoting antagonisms, which, in a time like 
this, seems to me more fruitful of evil than of 
good. What we need, as a denomination, is to 
magnify the things—the vital truths—in which 
we are agreed, rather than the philosophies in 
which we differ, inasmuch as the latter will 
grow by what they feed on, and strengthen by 
sharp and possibly needless antagonisms, 

I have no sympathy with those who dream of 
second probation, annihilation, final restoration 
and the like ; but I would not dignify their false 
philosophies by sharp public antagonism, lest 
by driving them to defense we help to confirm 
them in error. To this end I would, if possible, 
diminish the occasions of this public polemic 
strife among ministers and churches who, in 
essentials, are agreed. ey 

If there must be a new affirmation of doctrin- 
al views by a candidate before an installing coun- 
cil, let it be a simple but full acceptance of 








be as well, if the church over which he 
is to ‘be installed be an associated church, let 
him be required to become a member of the 
church before installation, and thus come into 
an accepted fellowship in doctrine, through its 
creed, which he has accepted, The council 
then, knowing nothing against him, will stand 
in the same relation to his faith that it does to 
that of his church, and the object of its assem- 
bling will be to express the fellowship of the 
churches, through this act of public recognition 
and installation. If it be asked how they can 
honestly express the fellowship of the churches 
without a full doctrinal examination, I answer, 
about as well without as with one. We have 
known cases where nearly one-half a large coun- 
cil have voted the examination not satisfactory ; 
and yet the service of installation proceeded. 
Within a month, haps, this newly installed 
pastor and his church meet, in council convened 
for a like purpose, with this dissatisfied minority 
and their churches, to express their fellowship 
with a sister church, in the reception and induc- 
tion into the office of pastor and teacher of one 
whose examination has won the approbation of 
all, 

Of course I understand that, under our free 
polity, changes like this cannot be secured by 
legislation ; but they may be in time by confer- 
ence and the force of high example. 


A number of Congregationalisis who 
are most strenuous in maintaiping the im. 
portance of reinspecting a minister's the- 
ology every time he changes his pastorate, 
also take pains frequently to remind us 
that the Baptists are very sound in their 
faith, and have no ‘‘new departures” in 
their ranks. Does it occur, then, to these 
gentlemen that among the Baptists instal- 
lation has almost ceased to be known, and 
has been replaced by a service of recog- 
nition; and that it has come to be a thing 
almost unknown for anything more than 
the most general theological statement to 
be made in such cases beyond a statement 
of Christian experience? 

The Examiner says on this subject: 


“It does not seem that the Old South Church 
would have gone beyond its rights as an ortho- 
dox Congregational Church if it had installed or 
settled its pastor without the concurrence of a 
council, We have no doubt that councils will 
be more and more dispensed with in the settling 
of pastors, for the reason that there is an inhe- 
rent absurdity in requiring an examination in 
every ease of settlement, of the same elaborate 
kind that is required before ordination, The 
Baptist method of accepting any ordained min- 
ister of the denomination, when duly elected by 
@ church as its regular pastor, is more sensible, 
and will, in the end, prevail among Congrega- 
tionalists. It is entirely fitting that ‘ welcome’ 
or ‘recognition’ services should be held at the 
beginning of a new pastorate ; but to impose the 
ordeal of an examination by council at every 
pastoral change is cruelty to ministers, and 
protection to the churches,” 


Our review of Chase’s Latin Grammar” con 
tinues to disturb the Messrs. Eldridge & Broth- 
er. They will not accept our assertion that it 
was written by a competent scholar and in the 
interest of no rival grammar whatever. They 
are no more satisfied with the assurance of the 
competing publishers who reply to their inquiry 
that they had nothing to do with our notice. 
Last month they came out with the usual volley 
of abuse, and wound up with the proposition 
to submit the case to a committee of twenty-five 
scholars selected by us, coupled with some inti- 
mation of what they should say in case we paid - 
no attention to the proposal, In publishing 
the review we had already submitted what we 
had to say to all scholars who cared to read it. 
The case was before them as far ar we were 
concerned, We had nothing to do but to abide 
the result. As to our own opinions we do not 
get them by arbitration, nor submit them to ar- 
bitrators, though we are not indifferent to the 
rights of publishers nor reckless of the property 
invested in their publications. This month the 
Messrs. Eldridge & Brother publish the follow- 
ing, of which we only say in advance that what- 
ever they call it, it could not fulfill the conditions 
nor serve the purposes of a lie with more effront- 
ery, if it were one: ; 

“Tue INDEPENDENT, in its retreat and backdown 
in the matter of Chase’s ‘ Latin Grammar,’ bas been 
as cowardly asin ite attack. It virtually acknow)- 
edges that its pretended review was unjust and im- 
proper; and there remains but little for us in the 
way of further comiment.” : 

The Messrs, Eldridge & Brother know that we 
lave made no ‘‘ retreat” and no ‘‘ backdown,” 
direct or “ virtual.” We published our review, 
and, ina subsequent note, declared that it was 
compefent and independent, and that we stood 
by it. This was our last word on the subject. 
These disinterested defenders of scholarship feel 
themselves at liberty to construe our silence as__ 





they please, and come out with the witless asser- 
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tion that we “retreat” and ‘back down,” and vir- 
tually acknowledge the injustice of our review. 
The slender basis they have reserved to fall back 
on seems to be the intimation coupled with their 
proposition that, in case it was not accepted, 
they should be free to say what they do this 
month. This amounts to justifying a falsehood 
by pleading @ previous notice of an intention to 
commit one. We may make mistakes (though 
there has been none in this case), but we do not 
submit to outside dictation, nor get our opin- 
ions by the arbitration of committees of twenty- 
five, even if they are of our own choosing. The 
Messrs. Eldridge & Brother sum up their case as 
standing 1,949 for their book and Tue InpE- 
PENDENT one against it. Be itso. We go for 
our one who knows against the 1,949 who do 
not, To adopt an old witticism, ‘our knowl- 
edge, however small, is not to be set aside by 
their ignorance, however great.” 


Ly the “ Hymne of the Mystics,” which Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard draws from Persian sources, we 
must not expect the stories of Scripture char- 
acters to tally very exactly with what the Bible 
tells us about them. The Koran does not give 
as full biography of Hebrew heroes as does the 
Old Testament. At least this is the explanation 
we make of the touches in ‘* The Death of Moses" 
this week, which will surprise a literalist or ped- 
ant, but for which the Persian poet would not 
care a pin. At the age of a hundred and twenty, 
Moses’s children were not infants likely to suffer 
much from their lonely orphanage, And that 
pious and trustful little worm which Moses then 
finds under a rock, “far in the dark depths of 
the barren sea” —well, sea and river have got 
into a geographical muddle. But this is pardon- 
able. More pardonable, however—because even 
less likely is he than the Persian poet to know 
his Bible—are the errors which the rehgious 
editor of the Sunday edition of one of our big city 
dailies makes when he tries his unaccustomed hand 
a‘ an edifying and unctuous homily. Some of 
these writers are said to succeed best when 
pretty nearly tipsy, and there is not a little likeli- 
hood in the report. Here is a little sermon 
preached in the Boston Herald of Sunday, the 
mixture of metaphors and piety in which eng. 
g ste that the writer was scarcely in a condition 
to distinguish Pharaoh from faro. What can be 
more delicious than his anxiety for the conser- 
vative theologians who, he observes, are attempt- 
ing “to anchor themselves to the past in some 
frantic manner, as Eve looked back to the fair 
plains of Sodom."" The simile is appropriate. 
We recall that picture on the plains of Sodom 
when Eve frantically undergirded herself and 
cast four anchors to the windward, while her 
husband, Jonah, coolly sailed away with the ships 
of Tarshish to Joppa, where he bathed seven 
times in the Jordan and his skin returned to 
him like the neesings of Leviathan. 





Tux editor of The New York Times, being 
asked by a subscriber whether he intended to 
support the nominee of the Chicago Republican 
Convention, replied as follows : J 

“If the nominee of the Chicago Republican Con- 

vention is a man worthy to be President of the 
United States The New York Timea will give hima 
hearty and vigorous support, If he shall be a man 
unworthy to hold that great office, a man who, per- 
sonally and politically, in oMce or out, represents 
principles and practices which The Times abhors 
and has counseled its party to shun, we shall watch 
with great interest the efforts of those responsible 
for such a nomination to elect their candidate; but 
we can give them no help.” 
This is equivalent to saying that The Times is 
not a) d will not be a purely party paper, giving 
ita support to any candidate that may be nomi- 
nated by the party with which it usually acts. 
The candidate, in order to secure its support, 
must be ‘‘ worthy” to fill the office of President. 
The term “worthy,” as used in this connection, 
embraces three ideas. The first is that the can- 
didate is intellectually competent to discharge 
the duties of this office. The second is that he 
has a personal character of integrity and honor 
sufficient to form a reasonable guaranty that, if 
elected, he will honestly and faithfully discharge 
these duties. The third is that he holds and 
would carry out the political principles which 
constitute the policy of the party nominating 
him. The position of The Times, with this un- 
derstanding of the term “worthy,” is the one 
that every newspaper ought to assume and that 
every independent newspaper will assume. Po- 
litical conventions ought to understand that the 
public press is a power in this country, and 
that, if they want its support in election cam- 
paigns, they must nominate ‘‘ worthy” candi- 
dates. At this writing we do not know who is 
to be the Presidential nominee of the Chicago 
Republican Convention. When we have this 
knowledge we shall seek to perform what we 
conceive to be our duty in the premises. 





Senator Brown, of Georgia, last week treed 
his mind in regard to the bill of Senator Ed- 
munds for the suppression of polygamy in Utah. 
The senator, like the Democratic Party, to wich 
he belongs, is theoretically opposed to Mormon 
polygamy, and practically opposed to any legis- 
lation that will be adequate to its removal. He 











denounced the bill of Senator Edmunds as being 
unconstitutional ; but failed to tell the Senate 
what, in his judgment, would be constitutional, 
and at the same time adapted to correct the evil. 
The main part of his speech consisted in a 
rambling harangue agaist the morals of the 
New England States, beeanuge, according to sta- 
tistics, the divorce system in these states is so 
perverted and abused as to make them little 
better than the Mormon Territory of Utah. The 
people of New England do not allow a man to 
have more than one wife at a time; but, as the 
senator claimed, they allow a man to have as 
many wives as he chooses in succession, provided 
that he will manage, through the form of a di- 
vorce decree, to get rid of one wife before he 
takee another, This has often been said by 
the Mormons, and that, too, long before the 
senator’s speech ; and it must be confessed that 
the divorce statistics of the New England States, as 
well as of other states, are far from being cred- 
itable to their morality. They show a laxness of 
law and practice in relation to marriage that im- 
peratively call for a remedy. We do not, how- 
ever, see that this fact furnishes any reason why 
Congress, being vested with supreme authority 
in all the territories of the United States, should 
omit to exercise that authority for the suppres- 
sion of polygamy in Utah. Polygamy in Utah 
is a crime against the laws of the United States, 
and it is the duty of Congress to provide effective 
means for ite punishment, and, by punishment, 
for its suppression. This is the professed and 
real object of the bill drawn by Senator Ed- 
munds, to which Senator Brown objects, without 
suggesting any substitute that will better serve 
the purpose, 

Tue publication, last week, of two letters, 
written by General Grant to Mr. Fish, the Pres- 
ident of the defunct Marine Bank, raises the 
question whether the former was not, to some 
extent at least, cognizant of the operations that 
were carried on by Ward in the name of the firm 
of Grant & Ward, The friends of General Grant 
so construe these letters as to free him from any 
actual knowledge of Ward’s swindling devices ; 
and Mr, Fish and his friends use them to show 
that Mr. Fish was equally ignorant. The general 
impression of the public is—and, unless stronger 
evidence to the contrary is furnished, will be— 
that General Grant did not understand the un- 
mitigated rascalities that were being perpetrated 
by Ward under the color and cover of his good 
name, This is the only method by which he can 
be saved from the sternest condemnation. If he 
did understand what Ward was doing, then one 
of the most brilliant names in American history 
is covered with dishonor. Ignorance is the only 
plea which he and his friends present to the 
public ; aud hitherto the people have accepted 
the plea as founded in truth. They have done so, 
however, at the expense of the common sense 
of General Grant, and with profound regret as 
well as surprise that he should have been a 
partner of a swindling firm, and that his rela- 
tion to that firm should have furnished an occa- 
sion for calling in question his own integrity, as 
well ascreating the necessity for an explanation. 
The ex-President of the United States and the 
conqueror of the great Rebeliion, has certainly 
been caught in very bad company, greatly to his 
own humiliation and that of the country that 
has hitherto gloried in his name, For his lack 
of discretion and amazing carelessness, to say 
the least, it is not possible toin ¢2° a decent 
apology. 





WE can add no light, but we can stand on one 
side and wonder when we see two of our sensi- 
ble contemporaries of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church discussing, with great seriousness, the 
question, how it can be that a just God can not 
only make death the penalty of Adam’s sin, and 
inflict it upon his descendants, but also extend 
the punishment for Adam’s sin to the animals, 
and, still further, inflict it, by anticipation of 
Adam's sin, upon the races of animals which 
geology tells us lived for millions of years before 
Adam. The Central Presbyterian asserts this 
doctrine and illuminates the mystery, declaring 
that it ‘‘ does not present any very serious diffi- 
culties to our own mind.” So far as the human 
race is concerned, Adam’s ‘federal headship” 
is, it says, ‘‘ a sufficient explanation” ; and as to 
the animals, Paul asserts that they ‘came under 
the spell of man’s [Adam’s] moral agenc,” in 
the passages about the “whole creation” groan- 
ing and travailing in pain together and waiting 
for the manifestation of the Son of God. Then, 
‘the retroactive operation of Adam's lapse,” so 
that animals before Adam's time suffered death 
need surprise no one, for man is the heart, 
and all else the members, ‘The procession of 
Nature before him contemplated bis advent,” 
and ‘‘ there is a profound fitaess in Nature fore- 
shadowing and typifying,” so that ‘‘the fatal 
story of man’s delinquency is written on the face 
of Nature.” The Central Presbyterian con- 
cludes : 

“ The Christian Observer asks * why the penalty of 
men’s sin should be visited upon creatures of an- 
other race?’ Itis only a step further to ask why 
the human beings of to-day are under punishment 
for the act of another committed six thousand 
years ago ?” 

It is a fair answer. It is just as fair to punish 





avimals for Adam’s sin as it is to punish his de- 
scendants. But we do not like to think of an in- 
evitable consequence as a punishment. The the- 
clogy tacitly assumed all through this discussion 
belongs to a previous century, and the philoso- 
phy of the Westminster divines is visited on 
their children. 





Dean Reicuxx, who has been called the most 
learned dignitary of Irish Episcopacy, has a pa- 
per on the “‘Teaching of the Apostles” in The 
Tish Ecclesiastical Gazette, in which he says 
that this new discovery *‘ makes the old contro- 
versy about the divine right of Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism obsolete.” Recognizing this as 
probably the most ancient document after the 
New Testament, if not, indeed, older than some 
parts of the New Testament, he says that the 
ecclesiastical organization it presents answers 
to no ecclesiastical organization now existing. 

“ Its bishops and deacons are, of course, the same 

as the Presbyterian bishops and deacons of the Phi- 
lippian Church; but its prophets are like no subse- 
quent order, and its aposties are a kind of itinerat- 
ing missionaries, whose rapid passage from place to 
place (they are ferbidden to stay longer than two 
nights anywhere) throws a marvelous light on the 
extraordinary rapidity with which Christianity over- 
spread the Roman Empire like wiidfire.” 
This last suggestion as to the effect of this rapid 
itinerating is an interesting’one. We do not re- 
member anything just like it in modern missions, 
although our missionaries are recognizing the 
great value of their itinerating tours, which some 
of them, at least in India, carry on on a large 
scale. Wecommend the Dean’s candid and schol- 
arly recognition of the evident meaning of the 
now famous old document to the Nashotah Pro- 
fessor, who denies its antiquity because it is less 
hierarchical than Irenwus, and to those other 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Congregational 
critics who, with such amazing and amusing 
unanimity, each discover their own polity ex- 
actly pictured out in the “Teaching.” A new 
document like this is to be studied with impar- 
tiality, with no attempt to make ecclesiastical 
capital out of it. 





Tue caste party in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has begun already to appropriate the 
victory gained by the adoption in the General 
Conference of the report of the Freedman’s Aid 
Committee, The Methodist Advocate, of Chatta- 
nooga, prints the report, together with the speech 
of Dr. J. M. Buckley in support of it, with these 
introductory words : 

* The question of mixing the races in the Metho- 

dist Universities of the South has been clearly and 
distinctly settled by the M. E. Conference in session 
in Philadelphia, The resolutions which are pub- 
lished below were drafted by Dr. Manker, of this 
city, and were introduced as specially applying to 
the Chattanooga and Little Rock Universities, 
This emphatic action should effectually put a qul- 
etus to the stale sensation that the Chattanooga 
University will be open to both races,” 
The Advocate had not heard, when it printed 
these lines, of the later action of the General 
Conference declaring that no person shall be ex- 
cluded from any church or school in the denom- 
ination on account of race or color. Let us see 
whether the Trustees of the University will dare 
to exclude Negroes on this ground. It would be 
better for it never to open its doors than to close 
them to students because they happen to be 
black, 





Wuizz General Armstrong took no pains this 
year to gather a large number of distinguished 
friends to attend the anniversary exercises at 
the Hampton Normal School, the public exer- 
cises were quite as interesting as usual, An in- 
teresting incident was the address of the Super- 
intendent of Schools for the State of Virginia, 
who was enthusiastic in his praise of the school 
and of the teachers sent out by it. He was not 
far outof the way. The care and pains taken 
with the higher schools for colored people in the 
South indicate the necessity for making the 
white schools equal to them; or, still better, it 
suggests that no class should feel excluded on 
account of color from any school, There is, we 
will say, in Hampton, Va., a school now attended 
chiefly by blacks, far better than any other within 
fifty miles, We will suppose that there is in Lex- 
ington, Va., another school, now attended chiefly 
by whites, better than any other school within fifty 
miles. Why should half the population about 
Hampton feel forbidden the privileges of the best 
accessible instruction because they are white, and 
why should another fraction about Lexington 
feel equally forbidden the best school accessible 
to them because they are black? They will do 
things better than this one of these days. The 
Superintendent of Schools told the Hampton 
graduates that they were the best teachers he 
had, and he did not want one of them to leave 
the state. He wanted every one of them to re- 
main and teach in Virginia. 





Tue extradition treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain provides for the sur- 
render of fugitive criminals ‘‘ charged with the 
crime of murder, or assault with intent to 
commit murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, 
or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, 


party,” who may seek asylum within the terri- 
tory of the other party. This enumeration of 
offenses for which extradition may be had may 
have been sufficient in 1842, when the treaty was 
made ; but it is far from being sufficient at the 
present time. The later treaties of the United 
States with foreign nations extend the list, so 
as to include the various forms of embezzle- 
ment and the kindred offenses which have be- 
come so common in this country. Criminals in 
the United States committing these offenses, if 
getting into Canada, for which railroads furnish 
the most ample facility, are at once safe from 
the pursuit of justice, because the crimes charged 
against them are not within the list specified 
in the extradition treaty of 1842 with Great 
Britain. This fact ought to lead the two gov- 
ernments to revise the treaty between them on 
the subject of extradition. It is their mutual 
interest to make the treaty comprehend em- 
bezzlers, defaulters and swindlers, as well as 
forgers and robbers. Criminals of the former 
classes are more common than those of the 
latter, and it is alike important for both coun- 
tries that they should not be able to escape 
justice by flight. The compact with Great 
Britain is the weakest and most defective of all 
the extradition treaties of the United States, 
while it ought to be the strongest, owinz, if for 
no other reason, to the facility with which 
offenders can escape from one country to the 
other. The truth is that history has outgrown 
this treaty and shown the necessity for one more 
comprehensive in its list of extradition crimes. 





Tue mapager of The Tribune Fresh-Air Fund, 

Mr, Willard Parsons, is making preparations for 

a good work during the coming Summer. This 

fund is contributed by'a generous public to givea 

fortnight in the country to the poor city children 

during the heat of Summer, The number of peo- 
ple in the country who entertain the children has 

steadily increased, year by year, till the work has 
become a very great one. There are no paid agents 
or salaried officers to carry on the work, Ali 
dependence is placed on volunteer helpers— 

people who, for the love of humanity and “in 
His name,” are willing to receive some of the 
little ones into their homes fora fortnight in 

July or August, or canvass their various com- 
munities to find others willing to do the same. 
What the manager asks now is that local commit- 
tees be formed in towns within a day’s journey 

of New York to canvass the community to 
find those willing to give two weeks’ shelter to 

astuffering child, and report the result to the 

Fresh-Air Fund. Every possible precantion will 

be taken to send only children whose need is un- 
mistakable. They are selected by active Chris- 
tian workers among the poor, chiefly from Mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, and always from a person- 
al knowledge of the needs and condition of the 
family. It is possible, of course, to be deceived ; 
but the precautions are such that there is little 
chance for any except the needy. Itis a gener- 
ous missionary work, and should have the assist- 
ance needed, 





....We thank our friends of The Congrega- 
tionalist for assuring us that the statement we 
quoted from The Presbyterian as to the former 
paper’s having been a warm defender of the 
ordination, twenty-four years ago, of the Rev. 
E. P. Parker at Hartford, Conn., was a mistake. 
The Congregationalist quotes all it said at the 
time in reference to the ordination. It is evi- 
dent that the writer in The Presbyterian con- 
founded the attack then made by The Uongrega- 
tionalist on a public statement by Mr. Childs 
with a defense of the council which Mr, Childs 
had attacked. It is further evident that The 
Congregationalist at that time took neither side 
in the heated discussion, though now it has dis- 
covered that that ordination was the fons et 
origo malorum, as prophetic Mr. Childs then rep- 
resented it. We enjoy our excellent contem- 
porary’s assurance that we should find a refer- 
encé to its file as unsatisfactory as the historic 
encounter of the viper with another file, 


...-Certainly no one could blame the Presby- 
terian Assembly for its advice, given at Sara- 
toga, with regard to Sunday newspapers, who 
saw the columns of The Sunday World, of 
this city, which contained cuts of ‘the 
Brooklyn Belles.” It is an offense against de- 
cency and the privacy of the bome to portray, 
thus publicly, the features, 2nd to describe the 
life, character, tastes and accomplishments of 
young girls of twenty or twenty-two years of 
age. No one of the dozen thus treated could 
call herself a lady and feel otherwise than out- 
raged by the publicity brought upon her. Such 
stuff, which is characteristic of its Sunday edi- 
tion, may suit the taste of some readers of The 
World; it may even increase the paper’s circula- 
tion; but it should be borne in mind that this 
will happen at the expense of respectability. 


....Like his predecessor in the editorship of 
The Methodist Quarterly Review, Dr. Curry is # 
remarkable man. We do not now speak merely 
of his mental vigor, which the age of seventy- 
five finds undiminished, but refer to his hos- 
pitality, rarer still in age, to what is new and 
good. We notice this in the fresh sympathy 
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shows to devout though bold biblical criticism. 
He recognizes the human imperfections which 
are in the outward substance of Scripture, which 
do not at all interfere with its being spiritually 
plenary and only verbally imperfect. 


..A motion to extend the time-limit to five 
years, under certain circumstances, brought out 
avote in the Methodist General Conference, 
which showed that nearly one-half the minis- 
terial delegates and more than a third of the 
lay were in favor of modification, The same 
Conference increased the already large list of 
exceptions to the itinerant rule by adding to it 
a whole conference—the Germany and Switzer- 
land. It might have added two or three repre- 
sentative conferences in this country—say the 
New England and New York East—and watched 
the result the next four years. 


.. Bishop Benjamin Boswell Smith, of Ken- 
tucky, died, last week, in the ninetieth year of his 
age, after having been a bishop in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church for fifty-two years, and 
presiding bishop for sixteen years. He was con- 
secrated four years before the death of William 
White, the second in the line of American 
bishops, who was consecrated in. 1787, three 
years after Seabury. Bishop Smith was a devout 
New Churchman, of broad sympathies with non- 
Episcopal Christians, and possessed of a lovely 
character. He has had an assistant since 1866. 


..The Thiladelphia Press says: ‘* General 
Grant ought never to have entered a stock- 
sobbing firm; he ought never to have allowed 
his name to be used in connection with nebu- 
lous and doubtful business enterprises. This 
was wrong; but it does not impeach the per- 
sonal] integrity which a great people has found 
in its greatest soldier.” This is a generous 
view to take of his unfortunate connection with 
a horrible swindle. We have no doubt that he 
now sees his mistake, and only wish that he had 
seen it in season to avoid it. 


.-The Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by their recent treatment of several 
contested election cases, have shown that the 
essential qualification of a claimant for a seat 
in the House is that he should be a Democrat, 
no matter whether he was legally elected by the 
people or not. The Republicans, when they 
have had the power, have, far too much, acted 
upon a similar theory. The question to be de- 
cided is purely judicial, and should be decided 
without any regard to party politics. 


.-A wonderful feat in telegraphy was lately 
achieved. London was put into direct communi- 
cation with Teheran, the capital of Persia, a 
distance of 8,800 miles. Then Kurrachee was 
called and good signals obtained, at fifteen words 
a minute. Then Agra was switched on, and finally 
Calcutta, and direct conversation maintained 
through 7,000 miles of wire. At first the opera- 
tor in Calcutta could not believe it, and asked: 
“*Are you really London?” The speed was 
twelve or fourteen words a minute. 


.. The address of the chairman of the English 
Cougregational Union, Dr. Parker, was two 
hours and ten minutes Jong this year. At the 
close, the assembly sang 

“Oh! for a heart to praise my God.” 
An address of that length might well take the 
heart of praise out of even an English audience, 
It began the session with a fervent desire, as ex- 
pressed in the hymn “ for a thousand tongues” ; 
but ended by voting one more than sufficient, 


-» Professor Buckley, of Howard University, 
very properly posts a restaurant in Washington 
where he was refused Innch because he came in 
with two colored young men who, in culture and 
intellect, were the superiors of the proprietor, 
They went iato another restaurant near by, and 
were served without question. That is an evil 


that is passing by, but deserves persistent de- 
nunciation, 


..The Methodist General Conference un- 
doubtedly added a money-raising force to the 
secretariat of the Missionary Society; but it 
did not fill the gap in the Management. There 
ought to have been a third secretary to assist 
Dr. Reidin the great work of managing the 
vast mission interests at home and abroad. It is 
not, it seems to us, a wise economy, 


--The Massachusetts House has passed a bill 
abolishing the contract system of prison labor 
and substituting for it the system of state manu- 
facture. Whether the bill will become a law re- 
mains to be seen. The contract system in that 
state has proved a grand success, and there is no 
reason in the facts why it should be abandoned, 
especially when nothing so good can be devised. 


--A Catholic paper of this city, which has 
been accusing the cultured authors of the 
“ Catholic Dictionary” with not knowing “ how 
even to write good English,” makes use of the 
following phrase in an editorial filled with adjec- 
tives of abuse and with dashes: ‘‘But, really, if 
these Popes had have had access,” etc. 


---A friend writes us that a correspondent in 
our columns fell into an error in representing 
Colonel Ingersoll as still in connection with what 
is called “the corrupt wing of the Liberal 
League.” We are reminded that he withdrew 


some years ago because of the course of the 
League as to indecent literature. 


-.-.-The Greenbackers last week held their 
national convention, and, of course, nominated 
General Butler as their candidate for President, 
There is no doubt about his acceptance, and 
equally no doubt that he will try to force him- 
self upon the Democratic Party. 


.-The murder with dynamite of servant 
girls as a means of offering a political protest is 
poltroonery beneath contempt. Every decent 
human instinct protests against the dynamite 
assassins who are disgracing the Irish name. 


...-The Washington Post says: ‘The Demo- 
cratic Party is as broad as the continent, but it 
has no room for a Protectionist. This means 
that all Democrats of the Randall schoo) must 
be read out of the party. 


..No more lay delegation at present, said 
the General Conference at Philadelphia. It did 
not feel very generous toward the laymen. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT MAY @ist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. — 


“ BIXBY'S ROYAL POLISH” 


F OR LADIES’ SHOES, 


The only Glogn Dressing thatretions Leather 
“BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING” 


FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 
A Vombined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 
ufactured by 
Ss. M. BIXBY & CoO., 
74 and 176 Washington St., NEW YORK. 














READING NOTICES. 


Soornine AND HxEatine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. * It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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IMPORTANT. 
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IMPORTANT “To TOURISTS, 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, $9 and UPWARD 


Send for our new Catalogue, which we will send free. 


Address THE RaQnye ER O PrIGAy COw 
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BIRD & CO. 
SUMMER HATS, 


ENGLISH NOVELTIES. 


NO, 49 NASSAU STREET. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 
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FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 
Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country, 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 


and at the lowest market prices. 


Hilustrated Price-Lists Sent on Applie 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO, 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 
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FINE WRITING PAPER. 


Tue Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke, Mass., who have 
an advertisement in A aber, J make a siectalty of 
manufacturing fine alities of writin sper am and 
envelopes in the lates "ind most Yashionsbl e colors 
and styles, They are generally on sale by the leadin 


jo pg These papers are put up in bo with 
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GOOD INFORMATION 
TO THOSE WHO WANT THEIR PHOTO'S TAKEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 











Cor. 14th St. and 6th Ave. 


IMPERIALS, $8.00 DOLEN. 
A FAMILY OF FOUR PERSONS, 1 Doz. Each, - e« « §20 
A CLUB OF TEN $40, or $4 Each, 
A CLUB OF TEN $80, or $8 Each, 


Collect the money from each person, and purchase the tickets at the gallery. Each 
ticket will be good for Six Months, and entitles the holder to ONE DOZ, IMPERIALS AT 
$8.00 PER DOZ. Send for catalogue of particulars 


“ 


No charge to sit over 
“ — $l extra charged to sit over 


before going elsewhers. 








Imperials 86 per Dozen. 


CALL and SEE DANA'S Specialty Life-size Portrait (in 
color) for $35, former price $100, 


FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway. Cor. Ninth Street. 
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POCKET KNIVES BY MAIL, POSTPAID. THURSTONE & BRIGHAM, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 


On account of the 
alterations in their 
retail building will 
sell at very low 
prices large lines of 
desirable Spring 
and Summer goods. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET. 
NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
OVERCERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


Unrrep States Commissioner Griffith last 
week held the president, vice-president, 
cashier and paying teller of the Wall Street 
National Bank to await the actlon of the 
grand jury iv regard to the charge of vio- 
lating the law of the United States with 
reference to the certification of bank checks. 
The testimony in these cases showed, 1n his 
judgment, that they had violated the law by 
resorting to the device of accepting checks, 
instead of formally certifying them. He 
treated acceptance as a device adopted with 
intent to evade the spirit and purpose of the 
law; and there can hardly be a doubt as to 
the correctness of his construction of the 
law. 

The law in question provides that ‘it 
shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk or 
agent of any national banking association 
to certify any check drawn upon the asso- 
ciation, unless the person or company draw- 
ing the check has on deposit with the 
association, at the time such check is cer- 
tified, an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in such check”; and, as 
amended by the act of July 12th, 1882, it 
further provides that any such bank officer, 
clerk or agent, *‘who shall resort to any 
device or receive any fictitious obligation, 
direct or collateral, in order to evade the 
provisions thereof, or who shall certify 
checks before the amount ‘thereof shall 
have been regularly entered to the credit 
of the dealer upon the books of the bank- 
ing association, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof in any Circuit or District Court of 
the United States, be fined not more than 
five thousand dollars, or shall be impris- 
oned not more than five years, or both, in 
the discretion of the court.” 

Mow, whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of this legislation, there certainly 
is no difficulty in understanding its mean- 
ing, or in seeing that the so-called ‘‘ accept- 
ance” of checks is but another name for 
certification, and is in fact its equivalent. 
The acceptance of a check makes the bank 
responsible for its payment; and the same 
is true of its certification. The intention 
of the law is that the national banks shall 
not assume this responsibility unless the 
drawer of checks has on deposit with 
them, at the time, a sufficient amount of 
money to pay the checks so accepted or 
certified, To substitute acceptance for 
certification is a mere dodge, which the law 
properly describes as a ‘‘device,” in order 
to evade its provisions by doing, under 
another name, the very thing whieh it 
intends to prohibit. Thelaw is, moreover, 
a good one, and ought to be maintained 
and enforced by punishing those who 
violate it. 

It is said, and truly said, that the law is 
very inconvenient to stock speculators. 
This is really no objection to the law, since 
the national’ banking system was not estab- 
lished to furnish special accommodations 
for this class of customers, in violation of 





sound principles of banking. The assump- 
tion of liability for the payment of checks, 
without an adequate deposit at the time of 
the assumption, is not a sdund principle of 
banking, whatever may have been the prac- 
tice of the so-called brokers’ banks. Con- 
gress has so judged, and hence forbidden 
the practice; and as long as the Jaw stands 
it is the duty of every national bank to obey 
it. If the law be violated, then let its au- 
thority and majesty be asserted by the in- 
fliction of the punishment prescribed. 


MR. HEWITT’S BANK BILL. 


Tue recent disclosures in connection 
with the failure of the National Marine 
Bank of this city, and also the collupse of 
the firm of Grant & Ward, show the need 
of more legislation for the regulation of 
banks and the proper protection of their 
stockholders and depositors. Congressman 
Hewitt, of this city, has accordingly in- 
troduced a bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives having this end in view. The 
bill declares that ‘‘no president, cashier, 
teller, director or other officer of any 
national bank, shall procure, for his own 
benefit, er for the benefit of any copartner- 
ship, association, or company of which he 
ix a member, any loan of money from the 
bank of which he is an officer.” The bill 
further provides that, in the’case of loss to 
the banks arising from such a loan, the 
bank officer who has violated the law 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement of 
the money so lost, and, on cenviction, 
shall be punished by imprisonment from 
one to five years, and by a fine equal to the 
sum embezzled. 

The prohibition contained in this law re- 
lates to a question of primary importance, 
and facts show it to be needed. Bank 
officers and bank directors are selected to 
take charge of the bank over which they 
preside, and to do so in its interests. If, 
holding this official relation to a bank, they 
may make loans from the bank to them- 
selves, or to copartnerships, associations 
or companies of which they are members, 
then they are under a strong temptation to 
use bank funds to serve their own private 
purposes. The power is avery dangerous 
one. The case of Mr. Fish, the president 
of the Marine Bank of this city, is a case 
exactly in point. He was a member of the 
firm of Grant & Ward, and that firm had a 
large account with the bank, and from it 
received unusual facilities, There can be 
no doubt that the interest of Mr. Fish in 
this firm made him, to the last degree, an 
unsafe bank president. It furnished a 
continual temptation to make the bank the 
financial servitor of the firm, and, indirectly, 
the servitor of himself. Mr. Fish was not 
simply a bank president, exercising the 
powers thereof, and governed only by the 
motives proper for his official position. He 
was also a member of a swindling firm, 
subject to temptations that unfitted him to 
be a bank president. 

Our only objection to the bill of Mr. 
Hewitt relates to that part which confines 
the penal criminality of the act forbidden 
to cases in which a loss occurs to the bank, 
as the consequence of violating the law. 
If no such loss occurs, then, even though 
the law is violated, no punishment is pro- 
vided for by this bill.. We think that it 
would be better to enforce the prohibition 
by a penalty, whether its violation involves 
a loss to the bank or not. The way to 
prevent all such Josses is to punish the for- 
bidden act or acts which lead to then. 
The limitation of the punishment to those 
cases in which a loss actually occurs, im- 
pairs the power of the law to prevent all 
such acts, and thereby to prevent all such 
losses. The bill would, in our judgment, 
be more effective for its end, if this limita- 
tion were stricken out. 

-- oo 


THE COINAGE COMMITTEE. 


Tue House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures recently listened to the state- 
ments of the representatives of the various 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, 
who urged upon the committee the import- 
ance of suspending the coinage of silver dol- 
lars for two years at least. What the com- 
mittee did was to turn a cold shoulder to 
this appeal. There seems to be no hope that 
Congress will at this session modify or 
change the Silver.Law. The executive part 








of the Government must go on with thecoin- 
age of silver dollars which the people do not 
want, for which they have no practical use, 
and which, if the system be continued, will 
at last deplete the Treasury of its gold reserve 
and bring the country to the single standard 
of value, with a depreciated silver dollar 
for its basis. This enormous stupidity will 
at last correct itself; and then the country 
will find out, in the agonies of a financial 
and commercial crisis, what are the charms 
of the silver craze that swept over the land 
afew yearsago. Congress will then be com- 
pelled, by the thunders of public sentiment, 
to arreat a policy which is evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. 

The committee, however, did decide to 
report favorably to the House a bill pro- 
hibiting the issue of legal-tender treasury 
notes of less than five-dollar denomination, 
and providing for the issue of one, two and 
five dollar silver certificates. The adoption 
of such a measure would take out of cir- 
culation altogether the one and two dollar 
legal-tender notes, and supply their place 
with silver certificates of corresponding 
denominations. The latter ‘would be re- 
deemable only in silver dollars, while the 
former has hitherto been redeemed in gold. 

When the collapse comes, as come it 
must at last, then the silver certificates, 
being redeemable only in silver, would, as to 
their value, sink to the level of the silver 
standard ; and the consequence would be that 
the people would have on hand a large 
amount of depreciated paper circulation. 
The proposition of the committee is to in- 
crease the quantity of a paper circulation that 
rests for its redemption on a depreciated 
coin. This is no remedy, but simpiy adds 
to the difficulties of the situation, while it 
continues a pernicious system. If this is the 
best that the committee can agree to do, 
then it would be better to do nothing, and 
simply let things drift their own way. 

oalglalitiace 


PANIC ITEMS. 


Mr. Joun C. Eno, the ex-president of the 
Second National Bank of this city, was ar- 
rested in Quebec, on board the steamer 
‘Vancouver’ just as she was about to sail 
for England. Eno arrived in Montreal 
abouta week ago, and went to the Windsor 
Hotel, registering there as Joseph Bou- 
ton, of Troy, New York. Eno was accom- 
panied to Canada by a Roman Catholic 
priest, named ‘‘Rev. Father Ducey,” pastor 
of St. Leo’s Roman Catholic Church of this 
city. Not to be outdone by his comrade, 
Eno, Father Ducey registered falsely 
under the name of Joseph McCluskey. 
A brilliant example this to the flock 
he left behind! We commend to the 
consideration of Cardinal McCloskey, 
of this city, and t» the Pope at Rome this 
faithful service of the priest Joseph Mc- 
Cluskey to the culprit Eno, in his flight 
from justice. The World, in its report of 
this strange effort of a priest to shield and 
protect a great criminal, says: 


“Rev. Father Thomas J. Ducey is pastor of 
St. Leo’s Church, No, 11 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, which is attended by many of the up- 
town fashionable families, including John C, 
Eno’s. While the officers were on the lookout 
for the criminal bank president, Father Ducey 
was a constant visitor at the Eno residence on 
Park Avenue, and when questioned about it, he 
gave out that he had private rooms there. When 
Eno disappeared, Father Ducey also mysterious- 
ly absented himself; but the marshals and de- 
tectives did not think for a moment that it was 
more than a coincidence. Now the flight of 
Eno on Thursday in a cab, his entrance to a 
house on Twenty-ninth Street, and the return 
of the empty cab, all point to the fact that it 
was in Father Ducey’s little parsonage on 
Twenty-ninth Street that Eno found a refuge, 
departing in the company of his spiritual ad- 
viser on a midmight mission for the shores of 
Canada en route for England. 

‘On the day following the arrival of Eno at 
Montreal he took up his quarters on board the 
steamer which was to leave for Liverpool by 
way of Quebec on Thursday. On the steamer 
he registered as O. 8S, Marshall. The fact of 
his having embarked at this city on an ocean 
steamer excited suspicion, as the saloon passen- 
gers always board the steamer at Quebec. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday he visited the broker- 
age offices of Mr. Weir, W. E, Labbe, G. BR, Mat- 


ler, and McIver & Barclay, where he exchanged: 


$100 American bills for British gold. He changed 
in all about #2,500, At all these offices s certain 
amount of suspicion was created by the nervous 
movements of the stranger. 


“While changing money at Marlér’s an in- 





cident occurred which betrayed his anxiety 
There being fewer sovereigns in the till than 
were required to complete the amount of ex- 
change, a clerk was sent out to get the balance. 
During his absence Eno became excited, evident- 
ly thinking it was a ruse to send for an officer. 
He left the office and went out on the street, 
looking extremely anxious. On seeing the clerk 
returning alone, confidence returned and he 
went back for the balance, which amounted to 
twenty sovereigns. 

“At McIver & Barclay’s Eno called frequen‘ly 
to obtain quotations of New York stocks. While 
there he became intimate with the firm, and 
talked so intelligently of the market quotations 
that it was evident be was an operator. The 
last time he was in the office a gentleman from 
New York thought he recognized him, and re- 
marked : 

“** Are you President Eno?’ 

“The accused laughed, and replied that he had 
been often mistaken for that gentleman. 

“Mr, Labbe, the broker, has had experience 
with defaulters, having unearthed Canon Ber- 
nard, who decamped to this country with millions 
of bonds and securities belonging to the Diocese 
of Tournar, Belgium. He at once suspected 
Eno, and immediately communicated with De- 
tective Fahey. The latter tracked the fugitive 
to the steamer, and went there to see if he could 
identify him, as he was on the watch for Hinck- 
ley, the defaulting teller of the West Side Bank 
of New York. Fahey disguised himself in a 
steward’s uniform and rapped at the stateroom 
door, He was admitted by Eno, whom the de- 
tective at once recognized by his likeness, that 
appeared in The World lavely. After tendering 
his services to make the passenger comfortable, 
Fahey left, and telegraphed the description of 
the suspected man to Pinkerton’s agency in New 
York. He received an answer saying it was Eno, 
and ordering him to make the arrest, 

“The steamer had left Montreal, and Fahey 
followed Eno to Quebec and made the arrest. 

“The priest accompanied Eno, and both en- 
joyed themselves, having plenty of money, which 
they spent freely around Quebec.” 

Ferdinand Ward’s schedules, in his indi- 
vidual assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors, to George C. Holt, were filed in the 
Court of Common Pleas on Friday after- 
noon. The liabilities are stated to be $659,- 
244.11, with $70,000 contingent liabilities; 
nominal assets $977,871.85, and actual as- 
sets received $3,500. 

Ex-President Fish, of the defunct Ma- 
rine National Bank, in his examination 
last week, said that Ferdinand Ward told 
him that the contracts of Grant & Ward were 
‘‘very confidential,” and couldn’t be shown 
fur fear of injuring General Grant’s pros- 
pects for the Presidential nomination. The 
average rate of ‘‘ profit” derived by Grant 
& Ward from the contracts were eight 
to ten per cent.a month. Fish loaned 
money on Grant & Ward’s notes at eight 
per cent. discount, and then rediscounted 
them at the Marine Bank at six per cent. 
Many loans were made to Grant & Ward in 
the name of clerks of the firm or friends of 
the principals. A feature of the develop- 
ments was the fact that Fish had Grant & 
Ward’s notes discounted by other people at 
the astonishing rate of thirty per cent. per 
annum. Mr. Fish naively explained this 
by saying that they were ‘‘ placed with peo- 
ple whom Grant & Ward were willing to 
benefit.” The notes might just as well 
have been discounted at six per cent. 

The banking house of D. W. Middleton & 
Co., Washington, D.C., suspended payment 
on Saturday last. The following notice was 
posted on its doors: 

“Owing to heavy and immediate demands we 
have assigned to George T. Green, for the benefit 
of our creditors.” 

George T. Green, the book-keeper of the 
bank, who is the assignee, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“D, W. Middleton retired from the firm 4 
week ago, owing to ill health and disinclination 
to continue to struggle against what he thought 
the inevitable. Mr. 8. E. Middleton thought he 
could manage to keep open, and so assumed the 
liabilities ; but a steady withdrawal by depositors 
has daily increased, and he found it impossible 
to meet the demands. Both have assigned 
everything, I believe, to me, and I shall bring 
matters to a settlement as soon as possible.” 
The cash deposits of the bank, it is stated, 
amounted to about $260,000; but the firm 

held stocks and securities of customers 
amounting to about $250,000, making a to- 


tal of $500,000 involved in the failure. 


President Bruon of the “Hot rie 
‘National Bank,” so says a telegram from St. 
Louis, has Ween arrested for embezzling its 
-funds, to a large amount, A step-sister of 


his, Mrs. Steele, is suspected as concerned 
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with Mr. Bruon. Bruon and Mrs, Steele 
were taken before the United States Com- 
missioner and information filed against 
them, Bruon being charged with embezzle- 
ment and Mrs. Steele with aiding and abet- 
ting him. Bruon’s bond was fixed at 
$10,000 and that of Mrs. Steele at $2,500, 
which neither could furnish. A warrant 
of removal was then applied for, and the 
prisoners will be taken back to Hot Springs. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushman, the second teller 

of the Merchants’ National Bank, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is said to be missing, and 
along with him about $5,000 of its funds. 
Cushman is twenty-seven years of age and 
has a wife and little daughter. He has 
been employed at the Merchants’ National 
Bank for about ten years, and, until recent- 
ly, had been implicitly trusted. For some 
time past, howevér, he had been 7 
closely watched, as it was seen th 
habits were somewhat extravagant an 
yond his means. 

A dispatch from Milwaukee says: 

‘*B, E. O. Hubbard, the defaulting casbier of 
the First National Bank at Monmouth, Ill., who 
1s short $15,000, was arrested at Waukesha at the 
instance of "the Monmouth authorities. He ac- 
knowledges his identity,but is reticent regarding 
the crime charged.” 

The West Side Bank opened its doors for 
business promptly at ten o'clock on Satur- 
day morning, and throughout the ont every 
engagement was met. eaped up beside 
the paying teller was a bulwark of bills 
about a cubic yard in all, neatly ma 
in packages and labeled. This exhibit had 
a a effect on many of the doubters, 
and at no time during the day was the line 
at the paying teller’s window a long one. 
The receiving teller was very busy receiv- 
ing deposits. 

President Moore, when asked what sort 
of a day had been passed, said: 

“Glorious! We have takea in $350,000 and 


paid out $140,000. Not a single account was 
closed because of the recent trouble.” 


A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A THovsAND friends all over the country 
will rejoice with us in reading the an- 
nouncement below that Fisk & Hatch have 


resumed business. We knew so well the 
really solvent c.u.aracter of this excellent 
firm that we were positive that its suspen- 
sion would be only for a few days. The 
members of the firm have the heartiest 
sympathy of their financial associates, with 
whom they are deservedly popular for their 
personal zeriality and business enterprise 
and integrity. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne rottenness of financial affairs, which 
has been exposed of late, and the continued 
development of weakness in many of the 
moneyed institutions, has resulted in 
creating a feeling of nervousness in the 
business community that serves to check 
the return of the confidence which is so 
necessary to the establishment of business 
activity. Though the outlook be promis- 
ing in appearance, and the general features 
of business encouraging, there is much 
yet to be adjusted before the danger 
is past, as the strain upon financial 
matters is evidently not yet over. It is of 
the utmost importance to all interested 
ones that business prudence should be ex- 
ercised, as it will prove to be a safeguard 
in the future, when the further liquidation 
of values is likely to occur. The supply of 
money seeking employment has been ample 
to meet all the requirements of borrowers, 
and loans on stock collateral have ranged 
from $ to 6 per cent., the banks charging 
the latter figure. On Wall Street loans 


were made at 1@8 per cent., and at the 
close of business for the week the rate set- 
tled down to 2per cent. Mercantile paper, 
which has been dull for sume time, was 
quoted at 5} to 8 per cent. 

Stook Marxer.—the tendency of prices 
continues toward a decline on the stock 
market, owing to the free selling movement 
which was inaugurated in the early part of 
the week and the persistent effort on the 
part of the ‘‘hears” to create a further de- 
pression by starting unfavorable rumors of 
renewed troubles among some uf the rail- 
roads, and reports of large dam ring 
fiom the effects of the late cold snap, to- 
potter with the placing of Wabash in the 

ands of areceiver. The decline, however, 
oe mg toward the close of 
eek’s business the poence of 

the bank statement, which was ‘unfavor- 
able than was expected. 

Banx Starement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
the Clearing-house last week, was satis. 
areany 10 the banks. The changes in the 


averages show toans 

529,200, a gain in 8 of $475, 600, ype 

de legal tenders tenders of , 102, a decrease in* 
posi ts of , and an increase in- 


the week resulted in a a eee 
sine of the ere 
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ANK Strooxs.—The a shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares 
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U. 8. Boxps.—The Government bond 
market has been quiet. Compared with 
the previous week the 4s coupon closed t, 
the 4s registered §, the 44s coupon §, an 
the 4}s registered ‘lower. ‘The follewing 
are the closing quotations : 

U. 8. 4348, 189 
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OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, June 2d, 1884. 


To our Customers and Correspondents : 


We take very great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that we have this day resumed 
business. 

We are sure that you will all share with 
us the satisfaction we feel in making this 
announcement. 

We would expressto our depositors our 
grateful appreciation of the forbearance 
which they have shown, and thank them 
for the implicit trust which they have mani- 
fested. 

We canaot let this opportunity pass with- 
out expressing our sincere thanks to our 
many friends throughout the country who 
have extended to us the warm hand of 
friendship and the expression of their sym- 
pathy and confidence. 

Our business re-opens at our old address, 
as above, and we shall be glad to continue 
as heretofore the relations with ourcustom- 
ers, correspondents and depositors which 
have proved so satisfactory to us in the 
past. 

Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Ub. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
reland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 


568 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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Buffalo Lithia Water, 


[THE STOMACH WATER OF THE AMERICAN Geweivaa: 


Its Power as a Nervous Tonic and Exhilarant. 
Harvey L. Byrp, oF BALTIMORE, PRESIDENT AND or TETBIOS 
ao ND DISEASES OF ONEe D CHILDREN, IN THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
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Water in cases of one dosen half callon bov sles. 3) per case, at the Springs. Springs pamphlet mailed to any 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





pOUARANTE & TRug ” 


\\ BRYANT BUILDING, g 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 
EXAMINES AND INSURES TITLES TO 
REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. 
Authorized Capital.................+...+ $650,000 
Paid in.. y - 175,000 
Péndinesis ‘of Real Eatate per indi viduals or corpo- 
rations loaning money on mortgage may procure from 
this Company, at reasonable cost, a POLICY OF IN- 
SURANCE of the title to such Real Estate, which will 
afford PERFECT SECURITY from joss by reason of 
possible defects in such title or in the examination 
thereof, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, President, 
HUGH N. CAMP, Vice-President. 
LOULS WINDMULLER, Treasurer. 
Cc. nH. ___ 0. B. KELSEY, Secretary. 


9% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


‘ARM mart 








See Perel sr m, ed Sees 
E'P. pa tas aed 


J. H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. M, Sherman, Sec, 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited, 





Vermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
People's ™ 

Windham vings Bank, ¥e ewfane, “ 
I 


rmont Le As urlington, * 1 





Ve 
Roberts & oberte. A pasnes 8, 
Rev. H. A. 


RoR 4,1 Hamtings, We (a Mass. 
E. B. Reed, Esy., Sharo = Connecticut. 


Petal. Waar nai | 





mie DAVIDSON, 
St.Paul, Minn. 





Ge rsdate cass Loos 
Solid as English Oonsols or 0. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville (lt 




















































BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago 


REAL EST ATE 8 BOUGHT AND SOLD 


PROPERTY RENTED 123 be fee 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES nasa Assessments looked after and 


f t of years 
LOANS ¢ pk nego sted. whe 


g" PER CT. NET, TO INVESTORS 





e on first 
_ is 01 oF ennepin toca ite eatade 
three times amount of lo and 
tee to net yous percent. Battataction wt guaran 

Been years in business in 

ences. nd ing circular, 


01 Central cae it Bix fieuem> ce et 
‘SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guarantes Fires Me rigage Bep 7 2 Bt s 
cent. Se a rest. 
Minnea) is Sevontasan Gosspant +3 











came o 300 an - gon voomes Fa va ~~ 
2 and in cent 0 8, gu 2 
waite at t chetee. ST LOCA. 
10 N oN. * Fifteen ygary % sRperence, 
Sorans, 


Ample capital, i.e connections, 
ircular and ref before you A 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, 
____ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


oi LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
ret ¥ pigace © Fer 
ments in Y sc tuterest ¥ 3 
perienice. incest _ “Fend to for circu ar, or. 
ences and sam 
ot Porking Pres | N, F. Hart, sL. H, Per 


J.T, Warne, V.-Prea, | Auditor, GW let rot. 


N. Y, Office, 161 B vet _C.C. 
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Gpcurrry FROM 
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THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe 2 = 
— of  Fhiledelphis, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 837-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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PENDENT, eac or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover se 
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Commercial, WEEKLY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. ATTRACTIVE REDUCTIONS 
os IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCEANT AND EVERY in 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. > 
DRY GOODS. 
Mowpar Evexmna, June 2%, 1884. SUCCESSORS TO Foulards and other Silk 
Tae business of the market fordry goods CKINGS, Novelties. 
is still restricted by reason of the feeling of i : 
caution that continues to prevail, and dull- 8 \Palmee ee iis Waller & McSor ley, ORDERS BY MAIL receive 
ness is now the prominent characteristic. i Pom ~ AAS be particular attention, and are 
Operations on the part of jobbers and re- 1044 =m “' | 245 Grand Street, Near Bowery. filled without delay 4 precannrval 
tailers have been exceptionally small and 10 | 4 gE... ~ TO JUDGE BY THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN LAST 2 
disappointing, though it is not expected PP i eerie i: ie SUNDAY'S PAPERS, A PERSON WOULD BE LED TO | 18 promptly answered. Address 
that an active business will be done at this “ACE, .82 RB. « 4% | SUPPOSE THAT THE DRY GOODS TRADE WAS ON : 
“ No, 1..32 it Willow Brook, THE RAGGED EDGE OF A PANIC-THAT GOODS JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
stage of the season, when the Spring trade | pamiton, BT.... 11 | No. 1.......... ia WOULD BE GIVEN AWAY IN ORDER TO AVOID 
. tically over. The market has not re- “ lock ave irond exétted 82 18 THE THREATENED CRASH, THE FALLACY OF Jor. ‘ 
te rot we shock occasioned by the | Lewiston, A...56 1s Barer 80 its ALL THESE CROAKINGS WAS DEMONSTRATED EHP MOT OF, 1b Me 


recent financial trouble, and the restoration 
of confidence is found to be a plant of slow 
growth. The majority of the wholesale 
houses have shown more desire to reduce 
their stocks on hand to the lowest possible 
point than to increase their liabilities. This 
conservative policy has naturally caused 
some disappointment to manufacturers 
and agents, but the situation is generally 
regarded with complacency all around. 
There was some improvement in the de- 
mand for cotton goods by exporters, but 
transactions were only moderate in the 
aggregate amount. The main features of 
the market remain unchanged, and values 
are generally steady, notwithstanding the 
late lull in the demand by wholesale 
buyers. 

Corron Goops.—Aside from the fact that 
the export demand was a trifle better in 
some quarters, there is nothing new to re- 
port in connection with the cotton goods 
market. Prices are so exceptionally low 
along the whole line that agents are pa- 
tiently awaiting the increased demand that 
will naturally follow the depletion of stocks 
in the hands of distributers; and the most 
desirable plain and colored cottons, wide 
sheetings, etc., are generally steady in first 
hands. The jobbing trade continues light; 
but there is very little ‘‘ cutting” on prices, 
and stocks in the hands of both local and 
out-of-town jobbers are understood to be 
comparatively smail. 

Print cloths continue dull, but prices 
are nominally unchanged at last quota- 
tions—viz,: 8}c. less 1 per cent. for 64x64s, 
and 8c. for 56x60s, with plenty of sellers at 
these figures. 

Prints.—There was a continuation of 
the dullness lately noticed in the calico 
market. The demand at first hands was 
wholly confined to a few specialties re- 
quired for freshening jobbers’ stocks, and 
even these goods were taken in small par- 
cels only, Tndigo- blues and ee are 
less active, but prices remain firm as far as 
all leading makes are concerned. Jobbers 
are selling fair quantities of ‘off styles,” 

‘* seconds,” etc., in package lots, but regu- 
lar goods are more or less quiet. 

Ginenams AND Wash Fasrios.—There 
was a fair reorder demand for choice wash 
fabrics, with most relative activity in seer- 
suckers, eaiare, , block plaids and other 
specialties, in which jobbers are doing a 
fairly satisfactory business. 

Dress Goons were quiet with agents, 
aside from a few light Summer fabrics, as 
nuns’ veilings, laces, lenos, printed cotton 
suitings, etc., which were distributed in 
rather small parcels toa fair amount. 

Wooren Goops.—The market for wool- 
ens continues slow as regards transactions; 
but there has been a cautious effort to create 
an activity in the staple articles. The finan- 
cial disturbances created a tendency, at 
firat, to induce a partial cancellation of 
orders; but a reaction made the result satis- 
factory to manufacturers. The course of 
events adds force to the observations offered 
last week regarding the outlook and coun- 
sels the necessity of moderation in output. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 
The only imported fabrics of a high 
pe which showed any symptoms of being 

moderate request were velvets. The de- 
mand in fine millinery circles for a class of 
velvet ribbons suitable to the Spring trade has 
been carried al] through this season and has 
not yet ceased; in fact, the supply of the 
article has been short all along. Some 
heavy dress goods were already being 
shipped to bupers in the far West, as it is 
found that the slow freight available delays 
them quite sufficiently en route to retard 
their arrival at their destination till the 
papuiees for the Fall trade are well 
under way. Collections, however, have 
never been better than at present; and 
this, of course, is an indication of present 
soundness and an omen full of promise for 
the future. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 
veer at the port 1am 561 singe | 3 
MOAFRCE,.. ooo scscsess ss LOOROM v 
at be f 


caine te abot 





CORSET JEANS. 





ee —@ 1% | ——_ sat. yh vb 4 
Androscoggin — |Laconia....... 734 
ey) —@ 8%) —e Py font 
Canoe River. ..—@ 6 ee -—@ 61 
Olarendon..... —@6 |Naw t..—@ 8% 
Indian Orchard, a mr lea... —@ 8% 
Imported....--@ 63¢|Roc port......—@ 7 
PRINTS. 

Bisco cere —@ 5'¢, Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5| Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen's eee -—@ 54|Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 

Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 oe 8 solid 
Garner's blues..—@ 8 black........ —@ 6 
Gloucester. . ‘area 4 534 |Bteel saivon wr-@ 5 
=e Slater's solids @ 53 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, ag dey + —@ 4% 
fancy........—@ 54y| Windsor, ancy, —@ 6 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8}¢ Otis, BB... @ 8% 
Amoskeag....— @l10 Thorndike, an @10 
= faney.— @10}¢| % B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 134 Uncasville, A.— @— 
Hamulton....— @10}¢|Whittenton.. 8 @l11 
ONEOKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@104¢ |Park Mills, Mo, 
ed X..—@10 | 60... ..... 00 il 
Economy..:.... —@ 9% (Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%4| 70.......09.. —@138 
Prodigy........—@ 9 |York,I........ —@ 8% 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......—@ 8 (Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
oeeccee cet —@ 17}¢|Renfrew..... .— 

> wa checks—@ Tis White — ° 
loucester, n’'w—@ 73¢| staple....... -—-@7 
Lancaster. .... ee i White M’f'gCo., ” 
Manchester....~@ 7 ; fancy...... .—-@ 8 

meme if .-@18. "Otis, NS an ni 11 
bp oben da 'Otis, Se dip se 12 
Columbian, h’y |Pearl River. 1436 
ode ce Fe 3 |\York.......... 4 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA’...—@138 
brown....... a see @12 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @74¢,Mass., D. - @1K% 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢\Mass.,G.....— @ 6% 
| ES — @7|P rell....— @ 7% 
Laconia..... — @7}¢\Pelzer..... — @ 1% 
Langley, A...— Ors Eamon — @71 
Langiey, 8B ..— @74|Sterk, A..... — @ 1% 








CARPETS. 


The old Carpet House of REUBEN 
SMITH, ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS AGO, 
HAS REMOVED from the old stand, Nos, 2 
and 4 Fourth Avenue, to the elegant stores 
18 and 20 ASTOR PLACE, near Broad- 
way, and will offer on MONDAY, June 
2d, a large assortment of Carpets, 
Floor Cloths, Rugs, Mattings, etc., ete., 
at special reduced prices. 


18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 


BETWEEN BROKAW BROTHERS' 
CLOTHING -HOUSE AND BROADWAY. 





artlamner er Bros. Cel Celebrated | Coraline ne Corsets 
America. 
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The Heath, “Nut A and 
Jadies of different fe : basse : ” 
xiee from Siu For Sate BY Leaping 
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DUBING THE PAST WEEK. BUSINESS ON GRAND 
ST. NEVER WAS BETTER, WE CAUGHT OURSBARE 
OF IT, AND ARE SATISFIED. WE DON'T ADVER.- 
TISE GOODS THAT WE HAVE NOT GOT, AND 
LADIES WHO PATRONIZE US KNOW THAT OUR 
BARGAINS CANNOT BE DUPLICATED BY ANY 
OTHER HOUBE IN THE TRADE. ALWAYS ON THE 
LOOKOUT FOR OPPORTUNITIES IN THE WHOLE. 
SALE MARKET, WE GIVE THE PUSLIC REAL 
VALUE FOR THEIR MONEY. LAST WEEK WE 
STRUCK AN UNUSUAL BONANZA BY PURCHAS 
ING FROM A WELL-KNOWN IMPORTER (TEM- 
PORARILY EMBARRASSED BY THE SUSPENSION 
OF A DOWN-TOWN BANK), AN ENTIRE STOCK OF 
FASHIONABLE SUMMER GOODS AT THE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY LOW FIGURE OF 
37 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
AND WILL BEGIN TO-MORROW THE 


Colossal Clearing Sale 
OF THE AGE. 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF OUR BAR- 
GAIN SALES WERE SUCH VALUES OFFERED 
FOR 80 LITTLE MONEY. BEAR tN MIND THAT 
WE ARE NOT AvVERTISING OLD OR SHOP. 
WORN GOODS, BUT NEW AND DESIBABLE FAB- 
RICS MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS 
SEASON'S WEAR. 

Goods forwarded to any part of the United States 
at prices quoted, 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 
245 GRAND STREET. 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Ave. and Twentieth Street, 





WILL SELL ON 
THURSDAY, June 5th, 


BANKRUPT STOCK 


OF 1,470 DOZEN 


Ladies” Fine Undermear, 


CONSISTING OF 


Chemises, Drawers, Night Gowns, 
Corset’ Covers, 


At 25 cents on the Dollar. 


GOODS FIRST-CLASS IN 


QUALITY AND FINISH. 
THE BARGAIN OF THE SGASON. 











NEW YORK. 


RIDLEY’ 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts, N. Y. 
SUMMER 


DRESS GOODS, 








@ Printed powue, fast colors, 430. 
vin ¢ Brin ted 4 5s 


ne 
yize oo Piain 


yp 2 — in all colors, at Bore lar Pa 

oe papertment Figured ines, from lbc, to 25e. 
Choice co. ection Ginghams, Seersuckers, and Cam- 

brics; al] new styles. 


Black Dress Coods. 


Lace Bunting, latest designs, 19c.; former price, 25c, 
88.inch Nun’s Veiling, Pure Wool, 29. ; : former price. 


pavineh Lupin’s Cashmere, fine wool, 75c.; former 





42-inch Foule Veiling, all wool, 57c. ; former price, 75c. 
Silk Brocaded and Fine Mesh Grenadines Boe 68c., 


Colored Dress Goods 


40-inch pure wool Lupin’s Cashmere, 69c.; cheap at 
86-inch pure wool Lupin’s Cashmere, 6(0c,; cheap at 
86inch pure wool Lupin’s Cashmere, 48c.; cheap at 
42-inch French Armures, pure wool, 60c.; good valae 
* inch extra fine French Coupures, 75c.; good value, 
vine French Suitings, basket effects, 78c.; good 
“ neh Ottoman Cloths, fine wool, S5c.; good value 


inch French Debeige, wool, 47¢.; worth 65c. 
42-inch French Bebe ise, better quality, ‘BBc. and Tc. 


Plaid and Fancy Dress Goods. 


ey new wr in Plaid and Mixed Combinations, 
ormer 
Bs-inch all- Kyo Cloth Plaids, Gray and Brown 
8, 40c.; former price 
azineh all-wool Fancy Fin Check, 4zc.; former price, 
43.1.nch Black and White Shepherd Check, all wool 
45c.; former price 
880 pieces Shepherd Checks, 9c.; worth l5c. 


DRESS SILKS. 
BLACK, 


RICH SATIN-FINISH, GROS GRAIN, 
Bio. lat 78c.; worth $1. 


No. 4 at $1.08 ren 135, 
No. 6 at 81. ‘18; s perth 1.50. 


COLORS. 
All-Silk Surah, 
85 CENTS; 


WORTH 81.25, 


SUMMER SILKS, 


B5c., B8c,, 490., 55c., 59c., 65c., up. 


PARASOLS. 


500 Satin Coaching Paras Lt oa gilt ribs, Ste, 
260 T — ed, $2.50, 
1,000 Children’s 1 Fancy Pa ont 

adileege t Satin hangeable Bilk Parasols, $2.75, 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER EDITION NOW READY. 
ne COPIES léc,; SUBSCRIPTION Svc. PER 


EDW. RIDLEY & SOND, 


309, 311, 3111-2 to 321 


GRAND STREET; 


56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
N. Y. 


RIBBONS. FOR, PATCHWORK. 

Hilumensee se 
WINTER RESORTS. t: 

SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE. N. J. 
Winter a ye and reach way resort. ys 


eee se 
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GILBERT MFG 60,'S 


DRESS LININGS. 


(THE NEW Sseeanl ) 


ANTS AND DE KERS LIKE A 
ig Ait ting A Tg hay Ts 
satin ale st 
give satisfaction, mmend for iisings the 


CABLE “T WILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIC TWILLS. 


been condemned because the com- 
me LESTA Pp poor waist lining has been used. 
You shoula also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS. 


oth we marantes to be f eat Blac lack, and that PER- 
ni 
a RATION CE AGH in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 
rin mind that, with the exception of o 
Bracks, yall our Boxe WkoHtNe by the new 
Ay t bel low & list of a few of the REPRESENTA- 
Prk HOUSES where these goods can be found: 


IN CHICAGO. 
MARSHALL. TIED 3 co. 


GHanLES Goss % 00. 
NDEL 


“a aap YORK. 
D, CONSTABLE & ©O. 
$B \DENNI ING & CO. 
MES McORRERY & CO. 
MD & TAYLOR. 
IN ST. Loum. 
RR 
hae oN BAVORT & £ SMiney v. a. co. 
: NUGENT & BRO. 


IN CINCINNATI. 
an a a co. 
pout 


<s 


IN ne APOLIS. 
PETTIE BASSETT & CO. 
. AYRES 
id vent PAUL. 
MANNHEIMER BRO. 
LINDEKE, LADD & CO. 
IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
GOODFELLOW & EASTMAN. 
DALE, BARNES ORSE & GO. 
HALE, THOMAS & CO, 
IN KANSAS CITY. 
BULLEN MOORES, EMERY & CO. 
Y. SM‘ 
oe MILWAUK EK. 
T. A. CHAPMAN & CO, 


IN DETROIT. 
NEWCOMB. mB DIOUTE & CO. 
METOALF BRO! 
GEO, PECK & C0. 
IN LOUISVILLE. 
PAAReS & MINDLETON. 
BACON & SO 
And over 4,000 hen 





R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE aon POPULAR SHAPES. 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 
SEASONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


{8 BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. Alz AT LOWEST 


PRI 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN 

ARCHERY, PITOH A TRG eis Woy 
BATTLEDORE, ENCUANTMENT LA 

., ALL ABO UT TEN PER CENT. 
RS BD PRI i THAN RECEIVE PAOMi 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION ‘eed 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Rh. H. MACY & C0, 


vine A e 
COLORED SILKS None lees. the ‘athe ° AY 


vende eetremmnaata, we wii Cl 


@ color or assorted, postpaid, for 35 
tx 0 ct. 36 fo for $i. ~ pieces tens thee 1-6 yard, anh 4 
dresses ont other permencse Ramps taken. Thies 
LY 





Hi 


taken. This appears 
BILK CO, Boston, Mase. 
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a em. 
RL. travel on this route, that gives first- 
class accommodations, than it does togo by the s poorty. 


Wor ty descriptive circulars and Su ry resort 


pave ore er tatormation not obtaina at your 
ocal Ticket office, ce, write to t 


Si, AGENT. OC, & NnW. R/V. 


STA ASGOW, Fm neo 
NEW YORE 72 AS ws} TOXDONDEME 


New e... steamers and most 
modations, but no ne to state in rates. 
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Agents. 


Freight, av 
to all parts of Europe, st hy 4 Vuablesforwarged 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


ae eet a N. ¥. 


Asa SUMM. oo ety 

of finish, completen ground, 
society. aes act . 
near the prine HP irst: 


nD 
class TURKIS RUSSE pen 
all the year and largely patronized. 


HOTEL paces 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Enlarged and improved for the Season of 1°44. 
JUNE STH. 
he Hotel cmpom pleted 








Roe : Hotel, a r families stad fr 
ony Weer Sethe Sai 


ving forty rooms en euite, 


New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. 
For terms, circulars and es f address 
W. F. PAIGE i, anager, 
ot Be oadway, New York. (Ro $) 
Mr. Paige y be seen daily at the L Hotel, 
Brosdway ‘and bist Street, New" York Cit: 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1884. 
Open from June 2ist to October. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & Co. 





Thc 1E wal. Lee NOrN © ih ratafass fa ll isa 
A % 


ha Aden 
ress 
eine CAHILL, — 0. In perfect drains: N.d. 


KENMORE, | 


ALBANY, N. S343 germs North Pearl 


has the finest location 1 in the city, and is wi 
Sty distance of ew Gapitol er a 


Pub) ie 
cir an or EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM AM BLAKE, Proprietor, 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d.Street, N. ¥ 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
located on | al crest of of Murray, Hull, peer fhe the New 











York Central and Hud 


extill zoon rooms en “huite, mo most i then ait eponthern 





HOTEL WENTW RTH, 
gue Fa. WB lbaleh w will ¢ dg ner klin Square 





THIS SUMMER, 
Wien pscedy to plan your vacation, ero ber that 
Pen the American continent has such a de- 
irn Ly Climate as that of Minnesota and Northern 


“THe PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 
we ite days, del 'y comfortable nights, 
and exhilarating atmosp 


ENTIRELY FREE a MALARIA, 
Beautiful ecenery, romantic drives, an abundance of 


etc. 
innumerable to. Sum: he 
man ay in, the Park a un- 
equaled hunt and fishing. Devil's e, Dakota, 
has late py J Vv rom 
fact that here is offered that rare ction of 


SALT WATER BATHING. 


tone. Ouakie, Ae full infor aid 

he ee ae aes SE AT Rtine 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
JIN 


ON SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors. 





GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[Por the Week ending Friday, May 80th, 1844.) 











NN i teeeienideetneeiaaheiall 23 @32 
Ts ators Ges cteces coos coas = 
PE Bas ccnccceentte +s enencne es 35 @b50 
New Orleans........... sons 290d arereed 30 @ 
George’s Cod (new ati. 8575@ 600 
Grand Bank (ten), pera a. 60 @ 400 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... —— @ 200 
jo. 2 Mass......... ~—-—@ 1500 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mags......... —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per box............0 —4@ — 18 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, £ro. 
Frovur: 
Sour Extras and -ceprwened .92 60 @B4 50 
No, 2 Winter. 020 eccieccsee 275 @ 815 
8u) Spring gen goceecys 310 @ 3 2% 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 
fine Winter............. @ 3 50 
State Extra brands........ @ 370 
Western Sp Wheat, ext’a 3 65 @ 3 75 
neso' Paes @ 4 60 
Bpring Wheat, “Patents”. 525 @ 6 60 
to oice Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... 875 @ 400 
Ex. Am Ind, Ohio, and 
pS ERENT PT +4 Sie 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). @ 
White Wheat — tlm) 4 00 @ 4 60 
Lanta, Bivate x 475 @ 5 20 
Bt Louis Double, oo .--» 585 @ 6 20 
Geneasee, Extra Brands .500 @5 4 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 550 @ 7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 80 @ 6 35 
SouTHERN fLOUB: 
er puso wabaee 440 @5 25 
Family...... Sees poceccese 550 @ 600 
Fancy...... 06 e006 cceveres 440 @5 2% 
Ryz Frovur: 
re TE RIT LEIS 13 y BS 
mg Vee Std SeEU Sb 06 od @ 
Corn Mga: 
WestetR.. 2, cece REDE ee ee 285 @ 295 
Brand motes bedoetvees $840 @445 
Prise Medal........sscceve - 800 @ 8 2 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
Whi TM csthoant seas : Nominal 
DE Bi cvsvloccscocss bad 
De, Fi Wisatdeneovvnaaas 101 @1 08 
Corn 
a Oe soseem 694,@— 64¢ 
, SS ee — Nom 
. pe inetete —0 @ — 
On 
White, No. 1..... — 44 @— — 
tam seunsereaneul — 40 @— 48 
A ee —-— @ — 
Rye: 
SE. occcnase atocepensecc cee a @-— — 
Wines seen coe¥ooew w———@ 72 
8: 
WIOUIMANRy «0 s'c0:hdepsesces ~ 240 @2 45 
Gav bob sdvenseeeed - 225 @300 
ERTIES § TCS Re Te ee 245 @ 250 
Green, prime, #bush....... 155 @ 1 60 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork 
Ordinary Meas...... @ 17 76 
nal RSID @ 18 75 
‘amily Mess, City oe 20 00 
Prime Mess, Western,... — — dyed 
mag » Long Clears .. 
20 d0b0be@es oem 9 
D. 8., Short Clears,,...,........ _ e138 
D. 8., GhombherG. oon ccc ccccccccce — @ B&% 
MEaTs: 
Smoked Hams........., --12 @ — 18% 
Smoked Shoulders.......— 7 @— 71% 
MILL YEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 

BUN, GPE... cineasoares ? % @e 80 
Bhoria, 60 Tbe... wees 16 @ 80 
1ddling, n 9 @ 106 
Sharp, fe » sateones ee 1 05 $ 110 
Sg ee boces 90 — 95 
Screenings... ..<...4..s0005 60 @ 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 36 00 @ . 36 00 
Cotto Meal, per ton.. 2700 @ 27 50 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —05 @s— — 
Hay, No. 2, good, *‘ ae. —85 @ — 90 
Hay, No.8,medium“ = “* —10 @ — 80 
Hay, ermixed “* “ ,.... —60 @— 70 
Hay, Shipping, 6 seeee 60 @ — 6 

“ “ —b50 @ eit 55 

Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ 2... —86 @— 90 
Straw, No.2ttye “ “ .,., —60 @— 70 
,C ‘ “ ai @ — 60 











bvoe sul 








Welsh | 
Western imitation Creamery .. 


Pee ee eee eee eee 


PPP Eee eee ee Dee 


DRESSED POULTRY. 






Turkeys, prime, large...... see @— 16 
Chickens, Western, choice,...,. —12 ar 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair.—35 @— 50 
pS a ees ee -11 @— 1 
a pores 16. @ 1.00 
tring Beans, per crate...,.... a 

Green Peas, per crate.. . 100 @ 400 
reread e bol...:..2- . 125 @ 2 50 
nda, per bb! -—— @40 

Potetoc’ New, Southern.. .. 250 @ 3 2% 
Potatoes, per Dbl.........-.+ .- 0D@1B 
Sweet Potatoes, per pbl......... - 250 @ 3 0 
Spinach, L, I, per bbl.........-. ret Es 
Asparagus, per Phos eh arare trace 125 @ 2 00 
Tomatoes, per crate...........- — 30 @ 8 00 
Cucumbers, per crate..,.....+-. — 3 @11%5 

vVOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberries, per 4. ceoeenenh — 4 @— 12 
Cherries, N. C., per — 6 @— 2 
Apples, Roxbury ussetts. p'r bbl 4 400 @ 450 
P a Vagina, handy mn Bila 
eanuts, -p 

POS MDs. 6 o'i's .F4e slovcenie %@ 10 
Pecans, per ib - entnineetetehe te — Bs@— 6 





CATTLE MARKET. 








Beeves, common so pene, diop compen 41 @18% 

Live Calves, poor to good baie --» 5 @ 6% 
buttermilk fed. : Xe 4 

Sheep, common to prime «. 4 @ : 

TT «5.» 00000ceests untenian 6%@ 

Drremeed Hog... 6. cesses ceceee 71%16 @ : 
WOOL MAR MARKET 

Indiana _— unwashed ie db0 edi’ = 

ys Conta and quarter blood. 20 


PReeUeROP ESS) SPC ee eee eee 


geskeee 
S2RBLE2E2 SNe 


XXX........ 
# ’ “ No. L....... 
7 ms “ No, 2... 85 
“ - * “common., ..50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Listers a3 “Supergion Bosdebeet 
ra’ Stan 
iat Bo Done 


eerweeee 


q 


eeeneegee? 


ssessssss 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 

(Free on board cars at New York 

leas 5 per cent, a above prices, ) 

Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilize 
Wheat 


6 Qabnami i 4. tos sas ce 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
Me ky Fertilizer. 


pret wm 


ere: "Carton thon Works) 


Mich’ Cason Ww Works 
Bannes How bone Flos Son ar 


Earl's Super Phos MONO on ccccgee 
Bardy > Phouphoe we tame 
‘s eru' 
ceo 59 Superphos- 
Pas ®.- oe 


: 
} 


eeeeeeee 


S35 


SESS £886 S$ 5 &E 
Ss3s e828 © 8 88 SSE 


Baugh’s Tobacco F rn ctr a 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 


Baugh's 
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Iusurauce. 
WARRANTY IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Some weeks ago, the case of Emilie 
Moulor against the American Life was de- 
cided for the plaintiff by the United States 
Supreme Court. The policy contained the 
usual warranty that, if the representations 
and answers made in the application 
‘*should be found to be untrue in any re- 
spect,” the policy should be voided. The 
applicant answered No to the question 
whether he had ever had asthma, scrofula, 
or consumption. Evidence was adduced 
to show that he had had those discases in 
an incipient form prior to this application ; 
‘*but also evidence going to show that he 
was entirely unaware of it.” The court 
below iustructed the jury that, if the appli- 
cant’s replies were, a8 a matter of fact, un- 
true, his honesty and good faith in mak- 
ing them were of no consequence. The 
Supreme Court, by Justice Harlan, 
on the contrary, holds that the thing 
required by the company, and what 
the applicant was under stipulation to 
give, ‘that he should make 
full and honest answers to all questions 
without evasion, fraud, or concealment.” 
The court further held that the untruth of 
the warranty, asa matter of fact, did not 
necessarily invalidate the policy, when 
there was evidence to show him to have 
been unaware of the fact; the jury should 
have been instructed that this warranty did 
not preclude recovery, unless it was shown 
that the applicant either knew or had reason 
to suppose that he had been afflicted with 
some of the disavowed diseases. The Un- 
derwriter undertakes to show that there is 
no difference, in law, between a known and 
an unknown misstatement of fact, how- 
ever it may be in morals. A series of Brit- 
ish authorities (it says), seem to have estab- 
lished that fraudulent intent must concur 
with the false statement in order to vitiate 
the contract; ‘‘but a new and better doc, 
trine soon began to prevail in our courts.” 
Thus, in 1791, the highest court in New 
Jersey held that ‘‘ it is perfectly immaterial 
as regards the question of law, whether 
Finelly knew or did not know the falsity of 
the facts which he represeuted.” Judge 
Story says that fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion is not necessary to void a policy, as it 
is enough if the representation is, in fact, 
false and is material to the risk.” And the 
New York Court of Appeals, not two years 
ago, took the position that ‘a material mis- 
representation made in applying for a 
policy of insurance will, if established, 
void the policy.” 

If literal truth is to be insisted upon, 
materiality, or the contrary, in the misrepre- 
sentation is evidently immaterial. If an 
applicant should say that a brother died at 
three years of age by accidental scalding, 
and it should be shown that this happened 
at four years of age, the difference is obvi- 
ously immaterial to the risk. If the appli- 
cant should innocently deny ever having 
had kidney disease, and then should die by 
accidental poisoning—or, if he fraudulently 
made such denial and died by homicidal 
violence, inflicted witnout fault of his own, 
the suppression of fact would be rfaterial 
to the risk, and yet without contributing 
to produce the death. If the owner of a 
building violated every condition of the 
policy, and yet burned out in a sweeping 
fire, with which his own conduct had 
nothing to do, the insurer would lose 
nothing in the event, by the misconduct; 
and yet that would be material to the risk 
by increasing it meanwhile. That misrep- 
resentation which is not shown to have con- 
tributed to make the loss shall be deemed 
immaterial is one of the late demands; 
but this cannot be considered sound, un- 
less it be conceded that risks cost nothing 
until they mature. Materiality, however, 
is everywhere admitted to be uecessary to 
any claim of voidance of policy, because 
the answer of common sense is that any 
misstatement as to facts which does not, 
and by any possibility cannot, either injure 
or benefit either contracting party is of no 
consequence. Yet the policy does not say 
this. It requires that the representations 
must be true, and that if they are ‘‘in any 
respect” untrue, the policy shall go, Evi- 
dently the poliey is not literally respected; 





was, 


for some ee, in’ interpretation ry 
brought in, notwithstanding the ‘policy 
says there shall be none, but still a variance 
from fact is the same thing, big’ or little, 
conscious or unconscious. How much dis- 
cretion should be allowed? 

In morals and common-sense, at least, 
an unknown and unknowable misrepresen- 
tation should not form a responsible war- 
ranty. How is a man to know whether he 
has ever had, in greater or less degree, 
Bright's disease, for example? How many 
men know what that is, or know its symp- 
toms? A thoroughly healthy person, hav- 
ing attained insurable age, probably does 
not exist—mischief has already begun some- 
where. Probably athoroughly healthy baby 
has not been born, under civilization, in a 
thousand years ; the seeds of disease are sown 
at date of conception. All that lies within 
any man’s power is to say whether, to the 
best of his knowledge—or ‘‘ upon informa- 
tion and belief”—he has, or has had, any of 
the list of troubles about which he is ques- 
tioned. What has not progressed tar enough 
to trouble him, or what is merely latent, he 
cannot know about. Moreover, it is not, 
in fact, true that the applicant and the 
company are two innocent parties, making 
a contract on the basis of matters which the 
former can know and the latter cannot. 
As to age and family record this és true, 
and, therefore, the applicant is properly held 
strictly to warranty as to these, beeause 
they are within his knowledge, while the 
eompany has no means of discovering the 
misrepresentation if made; yet in perhaps 
the majority of cases the applicant must 
go by his memory as to the family history, 
and he is liable to many innocent mistakes, 
80 that, practically, he is not held to any 
not material. But the policy is not issued 
on faith in his answers to the diseases 
questions; because, in fact, the company 
undertakes to test those for itself. It does 
not dissect the man, but he cannot dissect 
himself; and its accountability must rea- 
sonably be as much greater than his as its 
means for getting at his condition are 
better. 

The sum of the matter is that all the 
drift in late years is toward what may be 
called “liberal” and discretionary inter- 
pretation of the contract; the suicide con- 
dition is only the baldest instance of this; 
and it is foolish to try to resist this ten- 
dency. When a man has honestly and 
truthfully stated the extent of his knowl- 
edge about himself, in an application, he 
has done the utmost within his power; to 
insist on more—to say that he shall guess 
what he cannot know, and be held respon- 
sible for the accuracy of his guess—is 
against common-sense and good morals. 
Reason says that when he answers No to 
such questions, he means ‘“ within my 
knowledge and belief,” simply because it 
is absurd to ask a man to go beyond his 
knowledge. You might as well ask him 
whether the moon is inhabited, and 
then void his policy if science subsequently 
proves him wrong. The courts will cer- 
tainly come to this interpretation of the 
‘* warrant”; and if life insurance contracts 
are to involve the impossible and the ab- 
surd, then the contracts will be changed, or 
life insurance will go down. 


<i 


AN IMPORTANT LIFEINSURANCE 
LAW. 


Tue bill recently signed by Governor 
Cleveland on life insurance is not cordially 
received by a large number of companies 
in this city. The bill says: ‘‘ Suicide of 
the person whose life shall have been in- 
sured shall not be a defense to an action 
upon any policy hereafter insured in this 
state, where the person whose life shall 
have been insured was insane when the act 
causing death was committed, anything in 
the policy to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

The difficulty of proving the sanity of 
any suicide is regarded as insurmountable. 
While the bill is not retroactive, it is likely 
to affect unfavorably the appeal of a large 
number of companies on a decision against 


them some time ago in the Dwight case. 
In fact, the bill is regarded as a natural out- 
come of the course of the poe oe 
Asearepoe Society in , some 
, the well knows Dwig for 950, 
giant contatt> the of other companies 


| Saeed ann suicide. — W  Waskssopton Dadiy - ~ 


~ 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSUBANCE COMPANY 


PRINGFIELD. MAss. 
88 Years of Successful i 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitlea to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
coutains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, BALL, 
M. V. B. REGEELY, of, Vice-President and 


NEW ENGLAND | 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 











Mees ciptbidtssistncedélaegsisctheia $16,901,943 27 
allan etal sete 14,327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS., Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Se W. A BREWER, Jr 


Inthte 0 o 
holders Soman 2 


tage over those ofall other 


iteudnds Loy 


















feitable 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 


Ovrice, Coal AND Laon 
Exouanee Bu: LDING 


Oorfand Ntrente: Ney York” 
THE CONTINENTAL 
yy to 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 5, PARSONS, 
President. 
‘Vie oa Prusceperss, 


EP Barone, 

















[June, 5 1884. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New Tork, 
Office, BRYANT a Nassau and 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 
jurance 





The protection of life. Insurance secu’ by 
ments ed for as deaths actually occur. Pay as you 
go and pay for, as ’ 





33 fey de = claims 
enses limited tose efor the for eae 


death occurring three years after death 
incontestaie fm any cause. 


w.dD.H 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADORESS, s18 ‘Secous AVE., DETROIT. mich. 


Fidelit 





and Casualty Co., 


rk. 
Railroads, express and Insur- 


obtain 
BONDS ‘OF SURETYSHIP 
from f this Company at moderate rates. The Bonds of 
this C ompany are accepted by he -®- of the State 


f Ne 
on ewe Se ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insurin, ng against death or disabling mony. Full in 
formation as to dotaile of yay os a the agen 


§, Prest. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Boos 0) pOpt 3 : "HILLAS, Aast.-Sec, 





Geo, 8. Coe, G. G. Wilts, D, Vermilye, 
Geo. T. Hope, J.8. T.8 a Davia Dows, 
A.8. Barnes, A. B. Hu Alex Mitchell, 
. G. Low, 8. B. Chittenden, Chas, Denn 
H. A. ‘Hurlbut, W. M. Rich: 
THE 
% 
Americ’ 
FIRE 
J 
Jnsur’ lice 
co., 





/D. 18 : Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cash capital.. 8400, 
ener ve for ‘reinsurance, unadjusted losses, —— 
DET Gi cadcanethedmaneatieweneaa saces 852,970 25 
Ps nccdcccccsccncgupeeiesshdipededeccesce __ 561,548 96 
"7,804,519 21 


THOS. ‘i. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cash nap odbiipe cccn ate eee cchtootid 
beret a F 
Reserve 1 other liabilities... . 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82.565 141 29 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Prewt and %ec’y 











— CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1Se4. 


TotalCash Assets - - - 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... 


84,867, 942 01 


$343,131 04 











All other Claims, 1O68. CHawi..........0csciccrcccccscccscscocccssescceseees 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 
ES INET is vicicatatacicinsverjocsassccesconetealdestucceens 1,750,137 81 
TEEcchbasseseusthrednhetsbbestaccmnbiaershcesssnssendensaenumeitie cease 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884....... ee OE eee » Reentdh-etieod 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ast, 1884......................ccceeeee 1,661,797 28 
Capital. ..... Sicidtbcbecisb ddodeode hb helesssasciecdts Sebrcabidededeosstesieke 1,000,000 00 





- $4,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $(,200,000. 


‘GEO. T; HOPE, Pres’t 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
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June 5, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(729) 25 














UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 
Coraer Warren — 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 
$5,268,212 48. 
The princi features of thie Company on re ABEO 
Ta EBERALITY ‘76 tite INSURED. 
AU Forms of Life and id Endowment Polwwies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
©, P, FRALEIGH, Seoretorty BURFORD, Actuary 


. OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JanvuazBy 24TH, 18H, 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 
uary, 1888, to 8ist December, 1883...... 84,168,968 10 
Proptame on P 2 ad not marked off Ist 
uary, 


Premios 7 mori’ of off foom ist January, 
to Slet 5 eee $4,260,428 93 


Lowes pid daring the same 
Pisdcknneiescsneylietnd 81,901,042 38 





The Company has the following Assets, 
United Pate and State of New York 


Stoc: Bank. and other Stocks. . 795 00 
Loans ek’ t by Stoc tocks and otherwise.. be orto} 00 
Real saeee oF and ‘en aims due the Comapany, 428,000 00 
Premi — and Bills 
Cash in Bank. Wescivali... Me T0 68 

SE scsetincneiemneensssereines $12,972,812 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 

CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. OORLIES, 

W. H. H. MOORE ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, hopt & Mine N 

DAVID LAN! Bane MABSEALL, 
DON W. BURNHAM, JA iT 

He Nis WIRE Bure 

RYO 

B FIE 

Pa game Hae Sito. 

ROYAL PHELPS ea : 
DHEWLETT, BENE TH, 

CHK LIAM H.W BB, _ GEORGE 188 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prea't. 


MANHATTAN LIP INSURANCE C0 


F NEW YORK. 
No. 156 poet 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED AZED IN 1850. 
Pregident, HENRY 5 STOK ES. 
Recoal Vic Vice Sa A aire Py Res. 
Roan’, Ny. iNiam, 


ae From the Home ¢ Journal 
e thirty-fourth annual 
lished ou and tere wives area ce of ug Poa pid-cstad, b 


4 goa | at toh ee 
‘ 18 cael ats 
me fons 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884. 
FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADKLPHIA. 
CAPITAL... 


Un spd Lome nd ivi 


TOTAL pee Jan, Ist. 1284).. ih 
8. W. MoALT. Presi 

emma HARGIS ST is Be rrp, 
entecretay. metry 


Gronax Kyoxr, Manager 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 pe nomantaeS” New York. 


a 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 8ist, 1888, 


LepGer Assets, Jan. 1st, 1888. ..@45,529,581 54 


INCOME. 
Premiums,......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 








Profit on Invest- 
ments and on 
Sales of Real Bs- 
ee .. 2,743,028 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matared En- 
Rag ee IE $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 
an GEMMNNIER... occ ccsccctccce 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 148,455 75 
Torat Par To PoticyHotpers... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 
age and Exchange............-+ 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............+++ 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DisBURSEMENTS......... ++ $8,567,903 49 
Ner Casu Assets, Dec, Sist, 1883.$50,432,249 73 
— 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... «++ $13,072,941 20 


New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

ehases under foreclosure. ..... 6,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

Mow Woteecsscvcccccccosssccee 16,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

GERAD) 0 0k ccdesesedscoanecce 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 


Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 


Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest”............ 8,979,998 38 


(* A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 





vested.) * 
Commuted Commissions. ........ 112,545 165 
Due from Agents on account of 
Pr b 6600000 iecscnsers 278,517 14 
$50,482,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
OT Pica tndeesescendcceces 765,658 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
cnr aidennonestadune, sive 451,350 44 


Premiums due and in process of 

collection (less premiums paid 

in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums..............+ 985,208 00 


Tora Assets, Dec. $ist, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Torat LiaB1Lit1838, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 


TotaL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS....... $9,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 
44¢ per cent, interest, the Sur- 

WEE Miccscccepe cpeveccesnaese 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528.79, 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283.00, 

New AssumaNce 16 1888.......... $81,129,756 
TOTAL ASSUBANOB........0s0-e0e00% 275, 160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies, From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CISE. "} Actuaries, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 





1845. 


Non-Forfeiting. Limited-Tontine Policy | 


New York Lille Lnsuranee Company, 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges 
Profits of its popular “Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New Yorx Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets if 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— i 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 


benefits ; 


8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO — WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, m4 surplus accumulations at compound 


interest? 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 


Thirty-nine Years’ Successful Business: 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


A 


BY THE 


2. 


Tontine Period expires? 


The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 


3. 


basis of full legal reserve? 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 


4. 


indemnity will be unimpaired? 


Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 
three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


5. 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE’S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 


Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


Tontine 


TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per cent 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated) 
Policies in Force 
Insurance in FOrce,...........cccreecercsseseees Ssbbbsoteins pote Ghlied ose 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 





CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1884. 


CASH ASSETS.,...0ccrcprscescrversecccccescosees Sococaedansboanteestes $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent. standard)... 


Oi “ 6 “ 


1884. 
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5,002,514 17 
2,236,006 04 
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The Oarricks were of a noble strain, and | her little wheel to her began to ’ will the. question to 
Old und Houng. had been éndowed with a double pockioni of | spin. There was ut ye house- see Ww. ore't bes ; will na 
— that “‘ protesting” spirit inherent in their | place, but a silence full of meaning, peo- Dr. Chaliners for putting itto them ; 
LOVE’S MATES. race. They had followed Wallace, fought but they’re true men, and they'll be to 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 





Yours, strolling out ong day 
In sunny Springtime weather, 
Spied Love, who chanced that way : 
** O, let us walk together!” 
Love laughed a happy laugh, 
With merry dimples in it: 
“ My hand im your behalf! 
That is, if you can win it.” 
0, dear Love! little Lowe ! 
Our union it is fated; 
For dear Love, little Love, 
In heart we now are mated.” 


Love, walking thoughtfully, 
Met Manhood’s eye of pleading, 
Aad, thasbing rosily,] 
Tried to pass by upheeding ; 
Bat, somehow, on the spot, 
Told Manhood his heart-trouble ; 
And somehow Love forgot, 
And hasted to give double. 
“* My own Love! precious Love ! 
So dear, solong delated ! 
My own Love! precious Love ! 
"Tis Heaven to be thus mated,” 


Love drew back with @ frown, 
As Age came pacing slowly. 
“* Thou wearest a silver crown,” 
“Sweet one, I love thee wholly !” 
‘* My golden locks,” Love oried, 
“They are my crown and treasure. 
The difference is too wide.” 
Nway with old Time's measure ! 
Fairest Love! sweetest Love ! 
My passion will not smother ; 
And crowned heads, sweet Love, 
Should mate with one another.’ 





oo 
THE LONE HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 








BY AMELIA E. BARR. 





PART I. 


“The rocky Rhinns 0’ Galloway, 
The Covenanter’s sure retreat ; 
The wild, waste moors o’ Galloway, 
‘Trod by the Martyr's weary feet!” 

Taz Caledonian Railway has now a sta- 
tion at Port Braddon, in the Rhinns of 
Galloway; but forty years ago this un- 
planted wilderness was almost as thinly 
inhabited as in the days when the Cove- 
nanters found shelter among the gray bowl- 
ders of its moors and in the rocky fast- 
nesses of its storm-beaten coast. Here and 
there a lonely cottage loomed through the 
prevailing mists, or stood out, bare and 
bald, in the center of some plain that was 
washed to its very bones by the rain floods; 
or down upon the shingle there was, per- 
baps, a little colony of fishers. But even 
in their hamlets life had a serious color; 
for they were pensioners on the Ocean, a 
fickle, cruel master, who had in his gift 
death as well as life. 

Forty years ago there was a little colony 
of this kind three miles south of Port Brad- 
don; and beyond it, to the extremity of the 
Mull of Galloway, nothing but lofty rocks, 
full of caves, which were tenanted by in- 
numerable flocks of blue pigeons. It had 
no name, but among the inhabitants was 
known as Carrick’s, the man Andrew ,Car- 
rick being proprietor of its whole six cot- 
tages. Carrick lived in a house built on 
the summit of the bluff. He .wasameaea 
who would naturally have chosen the high- 
est place he could find for a dwelling; and 
destiny had given him the site he would 
have selected. 

Two hundred years before his birth there 
had been an Andrew Carrick, who, flying 
for life to these solitudes, had gradually 
acquired an affection for them, and had 
built the house in which his descendant 
and namesake lived. It was of gray stone, 
and stood upon the cliff, boldly facing that 
restless channel in which the Solway Firth 
and the Firth of Clyde and the Irish Sea 
hold such stormy revels. But it was founded 
upon a rock, and built of huge blocks of 
stone; and its deep, narrow windows and 
thick oak doors defied the winds that waged 
nearly constant battle against its walls. The 
Lone House had originally contained only 
the “‘ but "and the “ ben " common to Séotth 
cottages; but Andrew’s father had built a 
second story, with dormer windows facing 
the moor and the sea. Besides, there was 


a byre for the cattle, and a small sunken 


eellar used as a dairy and storeroom. 





with Bruce, protested with Knox, been 
‘*out ” with the Covenanters, seceded with 
the Relief Kirk; and at the time my tale 
opens Andrew Carrick was in the midst of 
a soul-searching inquiry regarding the 
movement of Dr. Chalmers and the Free 
Kirk, with a most decided natural inclina- 
tion to follow the great doctor. 

He was a shoemaker, and be sat upon 
his bench mending a fisherman's boot and 
arguing the question conscientiously out 
with himself; and the jerky, or solemn 
way in which he pulled his waxed thread 
through the leather was, doubtless, an em- 
phatic though unconscious commentary 
upon bis thoughts, He had 8 large, stern face, 
with that remarkable length of jaw, from 
ear to chin, which isa leading trait in the 
portraits of all the men of Covenanting 
note. His hair was long and black; bis 
brow seamed with firm, broad wrinkles; 
his large gray eyes bad no sparkle in them, 
but they gleamed with the haughty inde- 
pendence of virtuous honesty, mingled with 
much spiritual pride, 

By and by he became conscious of 
some sound interrupting the even flow 
of his thoughts. He lifted his head, 
and looked toward the fire. On a 
little creepie before it, and softly singing 
to herself, sat his youngest daughter, Jean- 
nie. She had been combing wool, and her 
hands and Jap was full of the fleeey staff. 
He listened a moment to her, and then 
asked, angrily : 

‘*What is it you’re singing at a’, Jean- 
nie?” 

** Just a line or twa o’ Bobbie Burns’, 
Fayther.” 

‘Then think shame o’ yoursel’, lass. Is 
there naebody to put aword in your lips 
but that grapeless ne’er-do-weel?” 

“There's nae hurm af a’ in it, Fayther.” 

“And there’s nae gude. And whar 
there’s nae gude there’s plenty o’ harm. 
Forbye, I'm thrang wi’ a controversy that 
taks a’ the grace and skill God has gi’en 
me.” 

She looked at him steadily, but did not 
speak, and Andrew softened under the 
look. Jeannie Carrick was not beautiful, 
but she had that charm which strictly 
beautiful faces often want. Her eyes fas- 
cinated and her smile compelled. Every 
one was glad to pleasure her, and sorry 
even when they lawfully grieved her. So, 
in a very few minutes, Andrew said, more 
kindly ; 

“IT dinna approve o’' Robert Burns, 
Jeannie; but there’s plenty sangs that are 
lawfu’, and no devoid a’thegither o’ a gra- 
cious memory. I'll put by my ain wark, 
aul my ain thoughts a wee, and you can 
sing the ‘Covenanter’s Lament,’ and I'll 
slip @ word or twa in ~ ol’, dearie.” 

Then he left his be and sat down be- 
side heryin the firelight; and, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, Jeannie began, to a wild, 
pathetic melody, the mournful ‘‘ Lament”: 

“ There’s nae Cov’nant now, Lassie! 
There’s nae Cov’nant now ; 
The solemn League and Covenant 
ig @ broken throng. 
There’s nae Renwick now, Lassie 
There’s nae gude Cargill, 
Nor holy Sabbath preaching} 
Upon the Martyr’s Hill.” 
The four last lines were almost like a sob, 
and Andrew’s stern face reflected the senti- 
ment, as if he, personaliy, had been bit- 
terly wronged in the matter. 
“ The Martyr's Hill’s forsaken 
In Sumnier’s dusk sae calm ; 
There’s nae gath’ring now, Lasale, 
To sing the evening Psalm. 
But the martyrs soundly sleep, Lassie, 
Beneath the waving fern ;” 
Then she stood up and looked at her 
Father, and in a kind of triumph, finished 
the verse: 
“ But the martyr’s grave will rise, Lassie, 
Above the warrior’s cairn !” 

He had joined her in the two last lines. 
It seemed to be an understood thing be- 
tween them and a part of a program often 
rehearsed. 

The solemn enthusiasm of the singers 
was not a'thing to be repeated, or trans- 
ferred to some other subject, and Andrew 
sat with his) head in ‘his: palms gazing into 
the fire. He was enjoying a retrospective 
reverie which suffieed him. Jeannie drew 


pled with the distinct thou minds 
which had got Jearned the bas rick of 
generalization, which were not crowded 
with events, but could set each one in 
space, and surveyit-frém every side. 

Very soon a heavy shower of rain smote 
the window smartly 


and recalled Andrew 
té thé actual: Whar is Ann-at whe 
asked. . 
‘*She’ll be in the byre.” 


‘The kye ought to be milked ere this.” 

“They're lang coming hame, now the 
grass is sae green.” 

He rose in a hurry, as if moved by some 
urgent thought, and went out. In a few 
minutes Jeannie heard Ann in the dairy 
straining the milk, and shortly afterward 
her father returned to his chair on the 
hearth and resumed his meditations. But 
they were evidently of a different charac- 
ter. A contemplation on the sufferings of 
the martyrs imparted to his dark, solemn 
face the rapt enthusiasm of a Jewish seer; 
his own trials gave it avery different ex- 
pression. Anger, hatred, a sense of wrong 
or fear were all there, but with nothing 
that elevated them above the natural feel- 
ing of the animal. To sublime passion 
all self must be taken out of it. Andrew 
Carrick’s anger that night was full of selfigh 
considerations, though he gave them much 
more excellent names. 

Jeannie watched him in silence, having 
in her own mind a glimmering of the sub- 
ject which annoyed him. He seemed im- 
patient of the movement of the dishes and 
pans in the dairy; but when Ann entered 
the room he never glanced at her. She 
smiled faintly at Jeannie, and began to 
prepare thé evening meal, making, as she 
moved about in the mingled twilight and 
firelight, a pioture well worth looking at. 
She was very fair and small, and hada 
round, rosy face with delicately formed 
features. A pretty, pleasant girl, would 
have been any one’s first impression; but to 
acloser scrutiny, the broad forehead, firm 
chin, and clever-looking, capable hands, re- 
vealed « far nobler character. 

She drew the round table before the fire 
and began to put out the cups and plates, 
and to infuse the tea. Then Jeannie laid 
by her wheel, and sitting down onthe 
hearth, watched her sister as she went 
quickly and quietly to and fro; watched 
her with interest, and perhaps a shade of 
jealousy. There was an unusual brightness 
in Ann’s face, a gleam of happiness, that 
Jeannie could read only in one way—Wal- 
ter Grahame had been in the byre when 
Ann was milking. 

Few words were spoken during the meal. 
After it Ann said: ‘‘Fayther, Grahame 
brought you from Wigton a paper you'll 
be fain to see. It’s the manifest o’ Dr. 
Ohalmers anent the Free Kirk, and the 
main step that'll hae to be ta’en this vera 
month.” 

‘* Weel, weel; the message may be gude, 
though the messenger be ill to bide. Gie 
me the paper!” 

It was but asmall pamphlet, but it had 
moved Scotland from Shetland to Gallo- 
way, and it stirred Andrew Carrick’s heart 
like the blast of a trumpet. His swarthy 
face glowed, his eyes kindled, his fingers 
twitched the potent leaflets as if he was 
handling a sword. It took him a very short 
time to come to a decision. 


‘*Lasses, I maun away to Edinbro.’ 
What will I be sitting here for, when the 
Kirk’s in danger? My forbear and name- 
sake was among the 60,000 who signed the 
Covenant in the auld Greyfriar’s kirkyard, 
and I wad be shamed to meet him in an- 
other warld if I wasna to the fore-front 
now. I sall stand by Dr. Chalmers and 
the Free Kirk to the last breath I hae.” 

‘* Thae days are o’er,” said Ann quietly. 
“King nor Kaiser could light again the 
fires in the Grassmarket,” 

“* Weel, I'll stand by him to my last shil- 
ling, then; and mebbe that is as gude a 
test as tither ane.” 

He was in a fever of religious excite- 
ment, reading aloud paragraphs of extra- 
ordinary . power,. and \thep amplifying on 
them with eloquence and acumen. 
“There'll b3 a searching o’ consciences 
now, bairns,” he said, triumphantly, ‘‘ and 





the men that hae had their sops out 0’ the 


answer it. I hae little doubt o’ the major. 
ity ; but I'll be easier to be there, lasses,” and 
he looked first at one and then at the other, 
with singular indecision. Ann stood on 
the hearth beside him, her knitting in her 
hand,her. whole attitude full of interest. 
Jeannie sat on alow rush-chair opposite, 
and its gay patchwork’ cushions made an 
effective background to her small, dark 
head. The great national question did not 
interest Jeannie very much. She was 
thinking of that unusual light in Ann’s 
eyes, and connecting it with the fact that 
Walter Grahame had been talking to her. 

‘td sallride my powny into Wigton. | 
caf get the railway from thar to Edinbro; 
and.I gall be awa the morn’s daylight, 
You'll lock the doors at sundown, Ann; 
and you'll let manbody nor womanbody 
o’er the threshold till I win hame again.” 

“Tl no promise that, Fayther; for it’s a 
sin to make a promise youare na like to keep. 
I'll want women to help in the Spring 
cleaning and bleaching; and there’s many 
an occasion might happen that would bring 
baith men and women folk across the door 
stane. You hae left us aften before, and 
we aye did the thing that pleasured you. 
What are you feared for the now?” 

‘I'm feared for that Grahame, o’ Port 
Braddon. He sall not speir after my daugh- 
ters, and he sali not come under my roof; 
for he is o’ an evil seed. Mind what I say.” 

‘*He canna help his name, Fayther. Be- 
cause there was ane diel amang the 
Grahames, are nane o’ them to be gude?” 

“Pll no leemit the possibility, Ann. A 
phial may be marked ‘ poison,’ and there 
be nae poison there; but a wise body will 
take it at its name, and no be for expeeri- 
menting wi’ it. That’s enoug’ o’ Grahame. 
He is na for either o’ you lassies, and I wad 
stop the joining o’ hands in sic a wedding, 
though I called Death himsel’ in to strike 
them apart. You'll no dare to think o’ it.” 

In Jeannie’s downcast eyes there was 
nothing to intimate any resistance t? 
Andrew’s positive command; but Ann’s 
face and attitude was one of protestation. 
Andrew supposed that, as a matter of 
course, the injunction ‘‘ You'll no dare to 
think o’ it,” settled the question. But an 
hour afterward the girls continued the 
subject in their own room. 

“Do you think Fayther’s right abou 
Grahame, Nannie?” 

“*T think he’s right for Andrew Carrick; 
but I’m no sure if he’s right at a’ for Ann 
Carrick.” 

‘*And what think you o’ Grahame?” 

‘*T think nae harm o’ him.” 

‘*What said Fayther to him in the byre?’’ 

‘He said: ‘Maister Grahame, my daugh- 
ters are na for your company; and the bit 
o’ Scotland I own is na for your feet to 
tread; and I'll be plain wi’ you, and bid you 
keep to your ain folk and your ain place.’ 
And Walter, he said: ‘I’m sorry you dinna 
like me, Carrick; and I dinna ken at a’ 
what I hae done to anger you.’ And then 
Fayther said: ‘ You'll be going, sir, and if 
God please, he’ll give you a gude night; 
and you'll keep in mind that you are na 
wanted here again while me and mine are 
in the Lone House.’” 


‘‘Puir Walter! And he sae blythe and 
bonnie.” 

Andrew did not think it at all necessary 
to renew his command concerning Grahame. 
He went to Edinburgh withou: a fear con- 
cerning hisdaughters. He was accustomed 
toleaye them at intervals; sometimes to 
drive a tew cattle into Dumfries Market for 
sale; and once or twice a year he went to 
Glasgow to buy leather for his trade. At 
this time his journey was very convenient. 
The Spring cleaning and bleaching was t0 
do, and Ann had been waiting for some 
such opportunity. As soon as Carrick left 
in the morning Jeannie went to the cottages 
for a couple of girls, and the great kists of 
fine linen were brought ont for the yearly 
bleaching: » 'Phis’ was Jeannie’s special 
duty; and it was a kind of holiday to the 
lassies;. for they carried it to the hill 
pasture, where there was a spring of clear 
water, and where the grass was green and 
long... To. spread the fine damasks and 
webs of home-spun napery upon the breezy 











hillside, te water them, and turn them, and 
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spend the intervals in chatting and eating— 
what could be more delightful? And when, 
early on the second day, Walter Grahame 
found out the merry party, it was most like 
some idyllic picture from Gessner. Under 
such circumstances love grew fast, and the 
lovers soon came to an understanding. 
Grahame was handsome and gay, and 
Jeannie was precisely in the mood fo have 
her imagination and feelings touched. 

Ann Carrick would have been in no dan- 
ger. Her nature was clear as crystal; she 
despised all secrets and subterfuges; and 
she was essentially a brave girl. Jeannie 
was a coward, and Nature had armed her 
with every stealthy art. She speedily de- 
termined to tell her sister nothing; for Ann 
was bonnier than she was, and Grahame 
had more than once remarked upon her 
beauty. She judged Ann by her own heart, 
and feared she might take her lover from 
her. She was certain, also, that Ann would 
oppose any clandestine intercourse with 
Grahame; and Jeannie could not bear to give 
her lover up. Besides, Grahame also urged 
secrecy. To beslyly wooing the old Cov- 
enanter’s daughter upon his own hillside, 
and against his express command, added 
piquancy to the affair; and when the 
bleaching was over Jeannie found plenty 
of messages to the cottages, and met him 
under the cliffs. 

It was nearly three weeks before Andrew 

Jarrick returned home. He came back 
with all the pride of a victor, and yet very 
glad to get back. ‘‘We hae triumphed 
gloriously, lassies,” he cried, ‘‘and 1 hae 
been weel entertained by my cousin, the 
Rev. Cosmo Carrick, and I hae seen mair 
wonders than I can weel speak 0’; but Oh! 
the comfort o’ this sweet, clean houseplace. 
apd the bite and sup at my ain fireside. 
And when you hae been crowded up wi’ 
thousands and tens o’ thousands o’ ither 
people for three weeks, you'll ken the glory 
o’ having nae neighbor but the quiet moor 
and the wide ocean.” 

He pushed aside his cup and plate and 
said a fervent word or two of gratitude. 
Then he began to walk restlessly about 
the room, and to say: ‘I’m thankfu’ 1 
went, lassies! It has been a grandtime. [ 
found Edinbro the sel o’ it in a pairfect fer- 
ment. But I'll tell you first of a’ that you 
are never to fear doing the kind deed. 
When my Cousin Cosmo wanted to enter 
the divinity classes at St. Andrews and 
hadna the siller, I let him hae the sum 
necessary; for, seeing that the Lord hadna 
gi‘en me a son to stand before him, I was 
vera glad to help ane o’ the name into a 
pulpit. I had never met the lad face to 
face, but when I tauld him wha I was, he 
showed me a vera pleasant sense o’ his ob- 
ligations. And he made much o’ me, 
lassies, and gave me the best o’ all that he 
had. “But that is neither here nor thar. He 
was whar a’ the Carricks hae ever been—in 
the front o’ the Protestation—and whar he 
went, I went; sae, as I may say, I hae 
stood in the van o’ the battle.” 

“I’m glad for you, Fayther.” 

‘You may weel be that, Ann. And 
having had my share in the 19th o’ May, 
1843, I’m content wi’ life. If auld Andrew 
Carrick should tell me in another warld o’ 
that day when he signed the National Cov- 
enant, I wadna be ahint him wi’ a grand 
story o’ my ain. I was up and on the 
streets at four o’clock that morning; and 
even then they were fu’ o’ solemn, earnest- 
looking men, wha couldna sleep nor rest 
for the thoughts within them. And your 
cousin, Cosmo, and I went frae ane group 
to anither, stirring up the people to stand 
for the Kirk and their ain spiritual 
rights, 

‘It was near the noon hour ere the great 
gallery in the Holyrood Palace was flung 
open, and the Marquis o’ Bute took his seat 
there for Her Majesty. I had bought mysel’ 
4 suit o’ fine black cloth, and I linket on to 
your cousin’s arm, and he said there was na 
a minister thar that looked mair like the 
sacred office. Weel, lassie, a strange thing 
happened in the midst 0’ the levee. A big 
picture o’ King William the Third, which 
was hanging opposite my Lord Bute, fell 
to the floor wi’ a crash that gave every- 
body a stun. ‘Thar goes the revolution 
settlement !’ shouted some one in the crowd; 
and the words were like those o’ a prophet, 
oo thar was a dead silence for a minute or 

» 


‘‘ What did Lord Bute do then, Fay- 
ther?” 

‘Deed, Jeannie, he just rose up and 
went awa to St. Giles to hear the sarmon; 
but I didma follow the grand march 0’ 
chariots and horsemen thar; I went to the 
Assembly Hall, whar Cosmo Carrick had 
provided me a seat, and I sat still and 
waited for the hour o’ trial. The Hall was 
crowded to suffocation, you couldna hae 
stood anither man up in it, when Lord 
Bute came in and took his seat. When he 
did that, a’ the clergy, and a’ the audience 
rose to their feet; for you ken, lassies, he 
sat thar for the Queen’s sel, and I’m for 
giving Cesar his due, just as lang as Cesar 
can keep his hands aff the Kirk and the 
covenant therewith. Sae, I stood up wi’ 
the lave, being in favor o’ doing a’ things 
decently and in order. Scotsmen are 
bound to hae their ain way, when their ain 
way is the right way; but they are a’ gen- 
tlemen, and no red-bonneted cut-throats 
wi’out respect o’ pairsons or office.” 

‘*Was Dr. Chalmers in the chair, Fay- 
ther?” 

‘‘That was na his seat. It belonged to 
Dr. Welsh, the out-going moderator; and, 
when a’ was quiet, he rose and made the 
complaint for the Kirk—God bless her!” 

“And what wrang has been done to the 
Kirk, Fayther?” 

‘“‘Thinkshame o’ yoursel’, Jeannie Car- 
rick, toask sic a like question. It is kent 
through the length and the breadth o’ 
Scotland that the ceevil authority has been 
put aboon her, in the speecial exercise o’ 
her ain speeritual functions. They hae 
dishonored Christ’s crown by interfering 
wi’ his supreme authority in speeritual mat- 
ters; anent which, God kens, they are a’ as 
ignorant as sucking bairns. Sae, as I hae 
said, Dr. Welsh spoke up for the Kirk. He 
told his brethren how she had been 
wranged and humiliated; and how her pe- 
titions for redress had been a’ slighted; 
and ‘sae then,’ he added, ‘ all wha are fora 
Free Kirk must humbly and solemnly with- 
draw themsels to a separate place o’ meet- 
ing, taking wi’ them the Confession o’ 
Faith and the standard o’ the Kirk o’ Scot- 
land.’ O, lassies! my heart dirls yet at the 
thought o’ it.” 

‘Weel, Fayther, what then?” 

‘* He neither lost his head nor his man- 
ners. He turned to Lord Bute—wha looked 
as if he didna care a pin aboot the matter— 
and he bowed respectfully to him. Then 
he left his chair and walked along the aisle 
toward the door. Dr. Chalmers lifted his 
hat and followed him. Then Campbell o’ 
Monzie, then Dr. Gordon and Dr. Macfar- 
lane, and then I kenna wha next; man 
after mau, row after row, till, on the 
henches that had been sae crowded, scarce 
aman was left. In a few solemn, silent 
minutes, four hundred ministers and nearly 
five hundred elders had withdrawn. God 
kens them a’!” 

‘* What did the audience the while?” 

“They. rose every man to his feet.. At 
the first there was a great cheering cry; but 
afore I cou’d turn round wi’ the ‘ Hush!’ 
upon my lips a’ was silent as death; ane 
and a’ stood gazing on the scene breathless. 
Dootless there was a prayer in every heart, 
and many were weeping; and indeed I 
could na keep my ain e’en vera clear; 
special when I saw my cousin, Cosmo Car- 
rick, walking bravely out amang the fore- 
most.” 

He talked a little while longer on the 
same subject, and then, putting on his bon- 
net, went down to the cottages. The men 
and women there were as anxious and 
eager on the subject as himself; and when 
they were gathered in Peter Lochrig’s cot- 
tage, he told the story again, with agreat 
many reflections and suggestions he had 
not thought it necessary to make to his 
daughters. The meeting was continued 
until late, and be came home in a glow of 
spiritual satisfaction. Only one thing had 
annoyed him. While talking of the build- 
ing of a Free Kirk in Port Braddon, Peter 
Lochrig spoke of Grahame as likely to give 
a strong helping hand; and when asked 
why he supposed so, answered that his son 
Walter was a kindly lad, and had expressed 
hims@f as in sympathy with the move- 
ment. 

i what was Walter Grahame doing 


‘down here?” 





To this question Peter replied, dourly, 


that ‘‘there was nae law to hinder Walter 
Grahame daundering round the shingle, if 
he wanted to do sae.” 

Of course there was not; but Andrew 
was angry at him for doing so, and, finding 
Ann still in the houseplace when he got 
home, he asked her ‘if Grahame had 
called?” 

“T have na seen the lad, and I have na 
spoke wi’ him, Your wish has aye beena 
law to me, Fayther.” 

‘*I ken that. Has Jeannie, think you ?”’ 

‘(Jeannie wad hae telt me if Grahame had 
come her way. She has na named him.” 

‘‘Then whatna for is he hanging round 
the Carrick cottages? Peter Lochrig, in 4 
vera familiar way, spoke o’ him.” 

** Maybe it is Sarah Lochrig he is speir- 
ing after. She is a bonnie lass.” 

‘‘Ivs like. Weel, Peter can guide his 
ain boat and crew. I'll no need to meddle 
nor make in that quarter.” 

‘* Jeannie,” said Ann, a little later, as 
she was preparing for her bed, ‘‘ Jeannie, 
Fayther thinks Walter Grahame goes to 
Peter Lochrig’s more than likely. What 
will he do that for?” 

Jeannie had been asleep, and at this 
question yawned wearily: ‘‘How can I 
tell.” 

‘Will it be to see Sarah?” 

‘* You'll hae to ask Sarah that question. 
Are you jealous?” 

‘*Me! Jealous!” 

‘* Ay; [thought you liked Walter. Din- 
na bother me anent him onyway. I'm sleepy 
and no heeding.” 

Her manner quite satisfied Ann. It was 
perfectly natural in its indifference and 
weariness. And Sarah was so handsome 
that it was quite likely Walter Grahame 
would be attracted by her. Ann dismissed 
any suspicion sne had, and went to sleep 
without a doubt. 

The dislike between Oarrick and Gra- 
hame had been as yet a passive one; but 
there is nothing like a religious dispute for 
developing nascent hatreds. A meeting 
was éalled at Port Braddon to discuss the 
Free Kirk question, and Andrew was asked 
to relate his own observations and experi- 
ences. The farmers, shepherds and fishers 
from all the country-side were present, and 
he was exalted at the opportunity offered 
him. He had a grand and picturesque tale 
to tell, and he expected to make a profound 
impression. But old Grahame was an an- 

tagonism that damped and embarrassed 
him. He sat looking in his face with 
half-closed eyes, and such a doubting, 
dissenting smile on his firm, shut lips, that 
Andrew’s eloquence was chilled, and he 
felt that he had in a measure personally 
failed. 

When the question came to discussion 
nothing could warm or interest David Gra- 
hame. He smiled scornfully at Andrew's 
picture of a wronged Kirk, and said, ‘for 
his pairt, he thought the Kirk had tint her 
senses, and been scized wi’ the rebellious 
speerit o’ the ten tribes; and in sic case he 
wad prefer to be wi’ the minority.” Noth- 
ing could move him from this position ; for 
by maintaining it he not only opposed a 
man he had an hereditary hatred to, but 
he also saved his money. He was not de- 
sirous of a new kirk. Those who were 
could build it.. Consequently Andrew had 
to give much more than he bad calculated 
to be bis lawful share; for Grahame influ- 
enced many who would otherwise have 
joined the Free Kirk movement. 

This little active dispute was like the let- 
ting out of water. The breach seemed to 
grow by the mere fact of its existence, al- 
though there was soon a very positive rea- 
son for an access of ili-feeling. It happened 
that a man in Port Braddon, wishirg to 
help in the building of the new kirk, offered 
for sale the piece of land to the north of 
Andrew's tract. Andrew had long desired 
it; but when it was offered to him he ‘‘ wad 
tak’ a night to think o’ it.” But while he 
was thinking Grahame heard of the offer, 
and madean advance of £10. The owner 
insisted that Andrew Carrick had the first 
refusal; but as the money was for the Kirk, 


he considered it right to take, in the end, 


the highest. bid. For nine days the two 
“men bid against each other, and in the end 


Grahame bought it. It was some consols- 


tion that Grahame had been compelled to 
pay double ite value; but Andrew was, as 





his daughter Ann said, '* gey ill to live wi’,” 


both during the negotiation and for some 

time afterward. . 

‘* The land laysib to mine. In the course 

0’ nature, IT ought to hae had it; and it’s 

naething but evendown malice in David 

Grahame.” He-.nursed this reflection night 

and day. It poisoned his food, and even 

his prayers; for he put down Grahame’s 

contradiction as a kind of persecution of 

himselt for his advocacy of Free Kirk prin- 
ciples; and he read against him, morning 
and night, the bitterest Psalms he could 
find. 

As for Grahame, he also felt himself to 
have equally good cause for ill feeling. 
He had been ‘‘egged on” to pay out £200 
more than the land was worth, and he be- 
lieved in his heart that there had been a 
plot between Andrew and the seller of the 
land to thus trade upon his pride and 
hatred. He was sure that all the Free 
Kirkers were laughing at him for falling into 
it. Watty Lowe, an old, half-witted town 
pensioner said to him: ‘‘It’s a big soom o’ 
money you hae gien to the gude wark, Mais- 
ter Grahame. Folk never thought you were 
sae like to do the leeberal thing. But He 
taketh the wise in their ain craftiness. I 
was na meaning to say that Maister Gra- 
hame. I was just thinking o’ it; and it 
came oot unawares as it were.” And as 
‘*puir Watty” was a privileged character, 
Grahame had to put up with the remark ; 
but he was sure that it was only the frank 
utterance of what was the general opinion. 


In ordinary circumstances the men would 
only have met in Kirk, and the day and the 
place would have been a sufficient restraint ; 
but at this time Andrew was in Port Brad- 
don nearly every day. He had been made 
acting chairman of the building committee, 
and he conceived it to be his duty to in- 
spect every stone and beam of the new 
edifice. Besides, though he would not 
acknowledge it, there was a positive pleas- 
ure in showing himself so continually to 
David Grahame; for the very sight of the 
stern, dark man, on his Galloway pony, 
riding past his door every day, fretted 
Grahame unreasonably. He was a passion- 
ate, ill-tongued man, and he did not 
scruple to ask Andrew questions as to his 
frequent visits, the very suggestion of 
which was an intolerable offense to a man 
of his spotless moralities. Andrew never 
spoke in reply; but if the old Covenanters 
looked at their persecutors as Oarrick 
looked at Grahame, their intolerant hatred 
and revenge is partly accounted fur. The 
pitying scorn in the glowing eyes and the 
proud, stern face were bad enough, but 
udd to it that complacent spiritual gelf- 
satisfaction which made the Pharisees so 
detested, and which doubtless accompanied 
all their allusions to “‘publicans and sinners,” 
and something of Carrick’s aggravating 
power may be conceived. 

Both Grahame and Carrick spoke with 
the treest anger of each other in their 
families; consequently Walter Grahame 
and Jeannie Carrick understood plainly 
that any question of marriage between 
them would be positively forbidden. But 
both of them had that nature which is at 
once selfish and weak, and which resorts, 
naturally, to deception in order to accom- 
plish its own desires. Her father’s unmis- 
takable orders in regard to young Grahame 
had been sufficient for Ann. “There’s nae 
gude can come 0’ an unblessed love,” she 
said to Jeannie. 

‘* But marriages are ordered for us, Ann; 
and what will you do if you are mated wi’ 
Walter Grahame? I hae oft heard say that 
the course o’ true love ne’er rins smooth.” 

‘‘T think that, too, Jeannie; 1t aften has 
to meet wi’ parting and poverty and death 
itsel’; but if God orders marriages you may 
be gey sure he doesna order them to mak’ 
hate and anger and ill-speaking. A love 
God ordains willna breed thoughts o’ mur- 
der. And what did Fayther say anent a 
marriage wi’ Walter Grahame? He would 
hinder it though he called Death in to 
break the bands o’ it. I sall never look his 
way again; and I counsel you ne’er to heed 
him, either.” 

‘“‘There’s bonnier lads in Scotland than 
Walter Grahame,” said Jeannie ; and she be- 
gan to turn her wheel with an air of total 
‘indifference about the matter. — 

So the Summer and the Winter passed, 
and another ‘came to the patient 
earth. There seemed to be no change in 
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the Lone House. Ann, alert and cheerful, 
went in and out, happy in her daily duty, 
and Jeannie sat in the houseplace spinning 
fine flax or wool, sewing or knitting beside 
her father. For many months after his 
open rupture with Grahame he was silent 
and gloomy; but, as the Spring brightened 
and the earth lay smiling under April sun 
and shower, he gathered up his soul 
strength, and Ann often heard him joining 
Jeannie, as they sat at work together, in 
some old covenanting psalm or battle hymn. 

How could she dream that all these 
months Jeannie had been meeting her 
lover clandestinely, and that they had both 
persuaded themselves that their ‘ ain way” 
was the only way in which they could 
possibly be happy? As for Carrick, Jeannie 
was the last human creature he feared. 
She sat on her creepie beside him at nights, 
and the hand that was to smite him lay 
lovingly across his knee, or was clasped in 
his own, as they knelt together by the little 
round table, which was the family altar. 
Oh! how could he doubt her? 

New Youre Orry. 
an — - 


WHAT THEY WEAR. 


BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 





Wuart does the wee, wee baby woar? 
Curis and rings in his silky hair, 
Smiles and dimples and roses rare, 
Sweeter than garden flowers fair ; 
Raffles and ruffles and ruffles white, 
Coral necklace and ribbon bright. 


What does dear little Jessie wear? 
Flowing waves in her shining hair 
Over her eyes of pansy blue, 
Looking, questioning out at you ; 
A Mother Hubbard from top to toe ; 
The bonniest lassie of all you know, 


What does pretty Miss Mable wear? 

Plenty of fluffy, crinkly hair, 

Banged and frizzled and crimped and curled, 
With all the skill in all the world ; 

Plaits and ribbons and puffs and lace, 

And carrics a fan with dainty grace, 


What does Archibald Alfred wear? 
Bless me! bless me! Look at the hair 
Over his lip just peeping through ! 
(Do you believe he is proud? I do.) 
He's talking now of a watch and chain, 
And t'\inks he ought to carry a cane, 


What does the darling mother wear? 
Smoothest bands of her dark brown hair, 
Smiles of lovingest, kindly light, 
Beaming cheery from morn till night ; 
Sweeping folds in her velvet gown ; 

A queen, as any who wear a crown. 


What does dear old grandmother wear? 
Wavy threads of silvery hair 

Folded under the drooping lace, 
Shading softly her gentle face ; 

Eyes which are looking far away. 
Where? Let only the angels say. 





SING CHO’S DARLING ONLY SON. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


‘‘Iy the outskirts of Canton, in the most 
quiet part of New Green Tea Street, there 
once dwelt a scholar named Sing Cho. He 
had learned to read as soon as possible 
after learning to walk, and studied so dili- 
gently every day afterward, that he grew 
very short-sighted and had to wear very 
thick spectacles, which he tied on his head 
with red silk strings. He was not a rich 
man, and cared for nothing but his books 
and hie darling only son. But the people 
of Canton honored him so much that, on 
his fiftieth birthday, they presented him 
with a crimson silk umbrella and a crim- 
son fan, and ever after called him ‘our 
Excellent and Venerable Encyclopedia.’ 

‘* His son’s name was Wi Cho, and upon 
him Sing Cho lavished all his tenderest 
affection and his stores of knowledge. And 
for him he was ambitious as he had never 
been for himself. But Wi Cho often fell 
asleep over his books; and though he liked 
to hear his father say ‘Well done, my 
darling only son,’ and though, before he 
could write, he had begun to brag about 
the wonderful book he intended one day 
to compose, he secretly thought the wis- 
dom of the wise men of China as dry as 
coal ashes. When he was twenty-five, 
moved by his father’s earnest entreaty, he 
began talking about the great book in 
earnest. But as it was going to contain ail 
his father’s learning as well as his own, and 
would surely make him famous, he felt that 





it was necessary to be quite ready before 
he undertook it. He first rent to the paper 
makers for a certain kind of paper. It must 
not be too thick, nor too thin, but must be 
just the right tint of buff, and a great many 
other things which I forget; so it was over 
a year before he obtained the right sort. 
Then he found that his camel’s hair pen- 
cils were either too long or too short, or too 
coarse or too fine, and that hiscakes of India 
ink were a poor black, and this occasioned 
a long delay. 

‘** My darling only son,’ said the father, 
who had grown feeble, ‘begin your book, 
I pray, that I may see it done before I die.’ 

*** Yes, honored father,’ said WiCho. ‘I 
shall now commence to write as soon as I 
can provide myself with a suitable table.’ 
At no shop in Canton could he find a ready- 
made table that suited him; so he con- 
cluded to order one. But first he wrote to 
the president of the Imperial College at 
Peking, and asked what sort of a table he 
considered the best for a literary man. 

‘** My ideas flow with the greatest free- 
dom when I am standing,’ wrote the great 
man, who, by the way, was so fat he could 
not bend. ‘I have a table of rosewood, 
with carved legs, and a top like glass; and 
when I stand before it, my hand flies over 
the paper like a bird, while I think with 
the speed of flames.’ 

‘*Wi Cho went to a carpenter, and aftera 
good deal of bargaining about the price, 
ordered a rosewood table exactly like the 
one the great scholar had described. Rose- 
wood is expensive and needs to season a 
long time; so more than a year slipped 
away before the carpenter, carver, and pol- 
isher had finished their work, and the table 
stood in Sing Cho’s cottage. But then the 
old scholar was very happy; for every day 
Wi Cho stood before his table holding a 
pencil that seemed the perfection of pen- 
cils, and with his beautiful paper all spread 
out before him, and his India ink, prepared 
to compose. But all he could think of was 
how his long legs ached, and that the cab- 
bages in the garden would soon be big 
enough to boil. After a month's trial he 
declared it was impossible for him to work 
at that table. His thoughts were scattered, 
and he could not remember anything, he 
said, he was so very tired. He must work 
differently, or not at all. He then wrote to 
a famous poet, asking what sort of a table 
he used when writing his poems. 

‘**T write my thoughts out, as they come 
into my head from the clouds, on bits of 
paper held in my hand as I walk among the 
deliciously perfumed lilies and stately sun- 
flowers in my garden,’ wrote the poet- 
‘Nature warms my brain, and causes my 
verses to bubble forth as water bubbles from 
arock. I rewrite these fragments of song, 
and weave them together sitting in the 
shade of an umbrella China tree in Sum- 
mer, and a lance-leaved pine in Winter, 
using a carved writing-board, which I hold 
on my knee, while a servant cools my brow 
by softly waving a fan made of the gorgeous 
tail feathers of the peacock.’ 

‘“There were only two trees in the little 
garden back of Sing Cho’s house. One 
was alow, straggling fig tree. The other 
was a fir, dwarfed and cut into the sem- 
blance of a pig. The rest of the space was 
taken up by vegetables. ‘I will set out an 
umbrella China tree and a lance-leaved 
pine, and wait for them to grow,’ said Wi 
Cho; and, when he had done this, he tended 
the vegetables; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ lilies and 
sunflowers are of quick growth, and I can 
plant them later.’ His gardening was not 
very thorough to be sure; for he spent 
most of his time talking with his friends 
about the book he was going to write, and 
reading in different books which he thought 
he might like to quote from. But plants 
are grateful for even a little care, and Sing 
Cho had something to put in his soup. The 
pine, as is its nature, grew slowly; and so 
also did the China tree, though it is of quick 
growth, for the soil was poor; but, when 
the fifth year came, and it put forth its 
sweet lilac blossoms, even Wi Cho had to 
admit it was large enough to sit under and 
begin his work. But, as he had neither a 
carved writing-board nor a peacock-feather 
fan, and the lilies and sunflowers had to be 
planted, the cuckoo had come again before 
he set himself to compose the ‘ ’s 
Treasure’; for so he called his book. 

** He had plaated a row of lilies and sun- 











flowers by the fence; for he could not make 
himself sacrifice all the vegetables. They 
presented a sorry appearance, and gave no 
sign of blossoms; but the cabbages grew 
into a pretty row of blue-green roses, and 
the cabbage worms came also, snapping 
their greedy jaws, as if to say: * We find 
dinner ready’; and the beans thrust up their 
two fat halves, from between which, ina 
short time, fluttered a slender stem, looking 
about for something to run on. 

‘**'The cabbages had grown fine and fat, 
and were in danger of being devoured by 
the worms, and the beans needed poles,’ 
wrote Wi Cho, and there he stopped; for 
he could not think of anything to say next. 
And after waiting in vain a whole fortnight, 
to think of something, he said, petulantly: 
‘Venerable father, it makes my neck ache 
to bend over this writing-board. It may 
be proper for a poet who writes little verses 
about the birds, the flowers, and the moon- 
shine, to sit humped up in this way; butas 
I am going to write a great book, full of 
history and philosophy and such matters, I 
need something different from this.’ 

‘*Then he wrote to agreat historian, ask- 
ing how he prepared himself for work. 

‘“**T find that my thoughts fly out of my 
mind like flocks of wild geese when 
I sit down on my ruby satin cushion, 
with my back against the wall, before 
my low table, beautifully painted with 
gold colored lacquer,’ wrote the great 
man (the historian was crippled in his 
legs and could not sit with his feet 
hanging down). ‘The low position, my 
brilliant cushion, which is on a fine white 
mat, and the bright gold of my table seem 
to rouse the powers of my brain. I could 
not possibly write under any other condi- 
tions.’ 

‘Wi Cho had to write asecond time to the 
historian to find out what the cushion was 
stuffed with, and the exact hight of his 
table; and as he lived at Peking, all this 
correspondence took time. But when an- 
other year had passed, he had a fat cushion 
stuffed with ducks’ feathers, and covered 
with ruby éolored satin, a fine white mat, and 
low table shining with gold colored lacquer. 
His father'was now very old, and seemed 
every day about to depart and ascend the 
sky. Wi Cho, himself, was fifty, and wore 
gray mustaches; and when at last ali these 
things were ready, he was glad; for ten 
years is not too longa time to spend on the 
composition of a book which will have such 
value that men will for ages revere it as the 
‘Nation’s Treasure’; and that is what hx 
had always intended his book should be in 
fact as weil asin name. But when he sat 
down on the ruby satin cushion and 
stretched out his legs on the white mat, 
and spread out his pencils and paper 6n 
the beautiful table, he could net, though 
he did his best, think of anything but the 
cabbages and the beans, which were now 
covered with well-filled pods. 


‘*The rosy morning warmed into the yel- 
low noon, and slowly the night came on, 
while in the north a great, black cloud grew 
and grew, till it was like a mighty moun- 
tain topped with foaming fire, and across it 
flashed the lightnings; for, behind it was 
the God of Thunder. The wind whirled the 
dust round and round in the streets. The 
shop-keepers took in their sign-boards and 
put up their shutters, while the children 
hurried home as frightened chickens run to 
the wings of their mother. Just before 
nightfall the great cloud mountain dropped 
upon the earth, and there was a frightful 
tempest. When it had passed away, as the 
most dreadful things do at last, behold 
Sing Cho’s little house was gone. The 
God of Thunder had torn it into a million 
pieces, and of it and the umbrella China 
tree not a chip remained. The gold 
colored lacquered table was found hang- 
ing on the garden wall, all right but one 
leg, which had been twisted off, and Wi 
Cho and his father lay among the cabbages, 
with their heads on the ruby satin cushion, 
as if they had just fallen asleep.” 

My name is Thomas Jefferson Adams, 
and my grandfather, who was born in 
Amsterdam, and is a wonderful old man, 
read me this story because I put off and 
put off learning the eights and nines. I 
have them now so I can say them back- 
ward, if any one wishes me to; and when 
he got to this point he stopped and looked 
at me over his spectacles. 








‘* Were they dead, Grandfather?” said I. 
‘*Dead!” echoed Grandfather. ‘ Yes, as 
dead as stones, and the people buried them 
with great pomp and honor, which is very 
unusual in China when death is caused by 
the God of Thunder. I fear envious people 
whispered that Wi Cho would have put off 
breathing if he could, and that the God of 
Thunder did a very good thing to destroy 
him ; but his friends said he had really writ- 
ten a very wise book, which was lost for- 
ever in thestorm, and everyone went to the 
funeral out of respect to the Venerable and 
Excellent Encyclopedia. 

“If he had only lived longer,” wrote a 
great man about Wi Cho, ‘‘and if the cir- 
cumstances of his life had been different, 
he would have been a most illustrious man 
and an honor to China.” 

Grandfather pretended to read this story 
out of a Chinese book, in which to me the 
print has no more sense than hen tracks; 
but I suspect he made it all up out of his own 
head. He is cute enough for anything; for 
he can draw a horse and get his knees 
right and all perfect with nothing to look 
at except our Firefly prancing in the yard. 
But what I was going to say is: I never 
have put off anything [like to do. I am 
always on time at marbles or skating or 
any sort of fun, and I think Grandfather 
proved rather more than he meant to in 
his story. I did not tell him so; for it 
might hurt his feelings, and I am too old to 
do that—twelve going on thirteen; but that 
is what I think. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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A KNOT TO UNTIE. 
Worps of five letters each. 
1. It’s a wee little bit of a thing ; 
Or a fish that is very small game ; 
But, whichever way you may read it, 
It spells, backward or forward, the same, 


2. A Greenlander’s boat I now bring ; 

But I will not give you its name ; 
Whichever way you may read it 
"Tis ever and always the same. 


8. The mason and carpenter need it ; 
But the sportsman he only takes aim ; 
Yet, whichever way you may read it, 
"Tis, backward or forward, the same. 
N. W. F. 


EASY ANAGRAMS, 

1, N, on time; 2, O, wall; 3, reb Ann; 4, sow 
all; 5, rat in gin; 6, lend Miss; 7, lady Ma; 
8, ten glee; 9, at Orion; 10, themis cool (not 
very grammatical; but probably has been ex- 
claimed by street Arabs); 11, silly ten; 12, 
night loom ; 13, run, dear G. 

SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

Five words, with a prefix expressing -priority 
of time, place or rank. The syllables, with the 
exception of prefix, mingled in pi. 

Able, con, ant, vail, sign, sum, less, tend, 
ment, tense. 

WORDS AFFIXED. 


Affix to the name of a certain animal : 

1, Wickedness; 2, part of the dress; 38, a 
small fruit; 4, another animal; 5, part of an- 
other animal; 6, snare. 

Affix to the name of another animal: 

1, Asmall fruit; 2, st uff formed by weaving ; 
8, a cultivated place ; 4, a part of the head ; 5, 
part of the body ; 6, hide. 

Affix to the name of another animal: 

1, Poison; 2, skin; 8, one who seizes; 4, & 
small vegetable; 5, an eruptive disease ; 6, to 
slide. 

Affix to the name of another animal : 

1, An insect; 2, a small fruit; 3, a prickly 
shrub; 4, a vehicle; 5, a part of the year; 
6, having ears; 7, an insect; 8, a near relative. 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 


* s * *_*+ + * 
*-_ * *# ss... + 
*_* * > ¢* +. © 

sss 


Left-hand Square: 1, congealed water; 2, % 
yessel ; 3, to finish. 
Right-hand Square: 1, soil; 2, any plane 
surface ; 3, clean; 4, a fruit. 
The upper lines joined, the name of an island. 
W. M. W. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 29ru. 
SINGLE ACROSTIC. 
Fin 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Pomp 
£Eiri 
Trap 
Erie 
Rear 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Other 
Trade 
Tones 
Ergot 
Rises 

QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC, 
Damp 
Oral 
Rata 
Eben 
HOUR-GLASS. 

GingeRbread 

TurnOvers 

CarAmel 
RuS ks 
AT e 

T 
MUg 
CuRry 

PicKles 

MincE pies 

HominYcakes 

BOTTLE PUZZLE. 
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ainttless 
Selections. 
REPLANTING OF IRELAND. 

‘““Sy_vanus” writes: As you are advocat- 
ing the replanting of Ireland, it may be inter- 
esting to your readers to be reminded that 
that country was once famed for the beauty 
and abundance of its woodlands. 

*“Whylome when Ireland florished in fame 
Of wealth and goodness, far above the rest 
Of ajl that bearthe British Island’s name, 
The gods then used for pleasure and for rest 
Oft to resort thereto, when seemed them best. 
But none of aj] therein more pleasure found 
Than Cynthia, that is Sovraine Queen profest 
Of woods and forests, which therein abound, 
Sprinkled with wholesome waters more than most 
on ground,” 

Mr. Lecky, who quotes the above passage 
from Spenser’s ‘‘Faery Queen,” in his ex- 
haustive review of Ireland from 1700—1760, 
says that: ‘‘ A serious and enduring change 
passed over the material aspect of the coun- 
try in the 40 years that followed the Revolu- 
tion, from the rapid destruction of its finest 
woods. The history of this destruction is a 
curious and melancholy one. When the Eng- 
lish first established themselves in Irelan > 
ne country in Europe was more abundantly 
wooded. According to Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, the woodland even exceeded in extent 
the plain or open ground.” Mr. Lecky 
quotes gee Engiod in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tur »” Vol. II., p. 829) apassage from Boate’s 

‘ Natural History of Ireland,” confirmatory 
of hisstatement: ‘ Inancient times, as long 
as the land was in full possession of the Irish 
themselves, all Ireland was very full of woods 
on every side. as evidently appeareth by the 
writings of Giraldus Cambrensis. . ° 
But the English having settled themselves 
in the land, did by degrees greatly diminish 
the wouds in all the places where they were 
ee a. to ae the thieves of 

uge, and partly to gain greater 
of profitable lane ; “ Since the subd 
ing of the last great rebellion before this, 
under the conduct of the Earl of Tirone 
- + . the remaining woods have been 
very much diminished, and in sundry places 
quite destroyed, partly for the reason last 
mentioned, and partly for the wood and 
timber itself . . . and for the making 
of charcoal for the iron works.” 


THE BLUE GRASS COUNTRY NOT 
BLUE. 








Tnx term Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 
is quite extensive in its application; but in 
its popular senge it — only to the re- 
markable body of land in the center of the 
state, which comprises six or eight counties 
surrounding Loniaane, This favored dis- 
trict, which scientific authority has styled 

the very heart of the United Sta ) is un 








° 


derlaid by a decomposable limestone, which 
imparts to the soil an unsurpassed fertility, 
and gives to our known to botan- 
ists as Poe Pretensis, a rich and permanent 
luxuriance which it attains nowhere else. 
Hence the term ‘* The Blue Grass Region,” 
a synonym for the acme of fertility of a 
district which also bears the proud distinc- 
tion of ‘the garden spot of the world.” 
But why our is called ‘*‘ blue,” when 
it never is blue, is one of the unsolved prob- 
lems. It is always green, except when in 
bloom, when the heads have a brownish-pur- 
le tint. If, however, the term ‘‘ Blue Grass” 
s meant for an abbreviation of blue lime. 
stone grass, then it will do; for certainly it 
only reaches its highest perfection on our 
wonderful blue limestone soil. Propagated 
without cultivation it comes up thick and 
juicy early in the Spring, ripens in June, re- 
news its growth in Autumn, and, retaining 
its verdure in spite of snow and ice, fur- 
nishes abundant and unequaled pasturage 
during the entire Winter. Itis believed to 
be indigenous.— The Sportsman. 


SICK HEADACHE. 

Amone the chronic ailments hardest to bear 
and hardest to cure may be classed ‘‘ Sick Head- 
ache,” from which so many suffer periodical tor- 
tures. In our administration of Compound 
Oxygen we have been able to break the force and 
continuity of this disease in nearly every case, 
and, where the Treatment has been continued for 
a sufficient time, to make a radical cure, In a 
recent case which came under our treatment, 
we have the following report of prompt relief. 
It comes from a gentleman at Wind Ridge, Pa. 
He says: 

*«T had suffered for ten months with a blind, 
nervous », never being over two ny 4 
without it. I tried different kinds of teas said 
be good for headache, but my head only got worse, 
I saw your Compound Oxygen recommended, 
. « + I commenced inhaling on Wednesday. 
On Sunday 1 had a very severe spell of 
nervous sick headache—got numb, I used the 
Compound Oxygen for three weeks, and have not 
had a sick headache since, It has been nearly 
month since I stopped using it. I feel very 
grateful to you for so ew a medicine. . . . 
Also for another painful condition I feel that 
three weeks of your Treatment has cured me, 
T have often had to take morphine, Not a pain 
any more.”’ 

“Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asth etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent 
free, Address Drs, Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT” 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
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Farm and Garden. 


iThe Agricultural Hditor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to (hose 
of our eubsoribera who feel spectally interested.) 








CONCERNING ROSES. 


BY MARY WAGER-FISHEK. 





Tue city of Lyons has not only the finest 
greenhouses in France, for collections of or- 
chids, palm trees and cycadacea, but it is also 
the center of rose cultivation, the great rose 
nursery of the world. England and Belgium 
produce some new roses—particularly Belgium— 
where the business of raising them from seeds 
is extensively carried on ; but still it is to France 
that we owe pine-tenths of all the best roses that 
are grown, no matter under what names they are 
introduced. 

Nearly all new roses are obtained from seed, 
and as but one seed out of thoasands produces 
a new variety, it should justly be regarded as 
quite an event. The method in France, as well 
as in England and Belgium, of propagating new 
varieties, is by budding, or grafting. In France 
the roses are grafted largely upon the stock of the 
Mariette, which is a wild native rose of the country, 
andit isupon this stock chiefly that the French 
roses are imported into this country. As they 
reach here in pots, they present a very ‘“‘atocky,” 
bushy appearance; and after due acclimation 
and growth, each graft wil: produce a large nun- 
ber of cuttings which readily take root in the 
sand of the rose houses, of which limestone sand 
is, perhaps, the best. In this way, the new 
roses are propagated for the American market, 
every rose being upon its own stalk. Itis sur- 
prising to see what mere wisps of cuttings, with 
but a single bud, take root, andin a few months’ 
time are in full bloom, with a sturdy, independ- 
ent life of theirown. The roses in this country 
not only do better upon their own stocks, but they 
are produced with a cheapness that is marvelous. 
The demand for roses has, in the greater part, 
grown to these dimensions within the past twen- 
ty years, during which time the varieties of 
roses have been greatly increased, the number 
now probably reaching two thousand. No one 
house produces this vast variety, and no 
American firm cultivates more than eight hun- 
dred varieties. During the months of August 
and September, when the roses are at their best, 
one may see two hundred varieties in bloom at 
the same time. 

A good many roses produce no seed; and for 
such nurserymen as make seedlings a business, 
it is necessary to grow roses that seed freely. 
Among the best free seeders are the Victor 
Verdier and Jacqueminot, and from these two 
roses and their descendants most of the new 
families have originated. Occasionally a new 
rose comes from a sport, as the American 
Banner, which originated in Massachusetts, and 
is a sport of the Bon Silene. 

The English grow Hybrid Perpetuals, or 
Remontant roses, chiefly, the perpetual being a 
misnomer, as after the annual June blossoming, 
the roses bloom at intervals, A Hybrid Per- 
petual is a cross between the Chinese or Tea 
roses and the Bourbon roses. The Bourbons 
originated in the Isle of Bourbon, off the African 
coast, and were taken thence to France. The 
Teas probably came from Persia and China, and 
are 60 called because of some fancied resemblance 
to tea, in fragrance and leafage. They have 
smaller leaves and smaller blossoms than the 
Bourbons, and the foliage is mostly retained 
during the Winter. The fragrance differs also; 
they are far better bloomers, but tender and deli- 
cate, They increase in hardiness with age ; and 
if they survive for one year, they are quite likely 
tolive. The Bourbons have a short, thick stem, 
and are of a heavy, hardy growth. In crossing 
the Bourbons with the Chinese the best qualities 
of both have been secured, with entire hardi- 
ness, 

The Hybrid Tea Rose 1s of comparatively 
recent origin, and is the result of crossing the 
Hybrid Perpetuals with varieties of the Tea, 
There are about thirty varieties of the Hybrid 
Tea, among which are Lady Mary Fitz William, 
which has enormous buds, and the Beauty of 
Stapleford, whose half-opened buds are magnifi- 
cent, The Hybrid Teas are probably the finest 
scented of all the new roses, although, in con- 
tinuous crossing, the fragrance is sometimes 
lost. La France is one of the oldest Hybrid 
Teas, and it is unsurpassed in fragrance. 

The Chinese roses, althOugh running into 
nearly all classes of roses, are quite lmited in 
types, and classification has come to be largely 

tinged with the imagination. Still, in different 
families, there are marked and distinctive differ- 
ences in the color and character of foliage, stalk, 
spines, and even root, The Marechal Neil, 
for example, has less of root, in comparison with 
ita top, than probably any other rose. The Chi- 
nese roses are rich in foliage and red in leaf ; 
the La France is light green in leaf; while many 
other varieties touch the entire range of green 
in shades. In the Noisette roses, which are 
supposed to have originated near Charleston, 


blackberry, and, like that, it is of rampant 
growth, and hardy in the Sonth, Its prevailing 
colors are white and yellow, The Madame 
Alfred Carriere is one of the best of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, has smooth canes, few thorns, and 
is quite fragrant. It will make a growth of six 
to ten feet each year. 

Of the roses native to this country, there are 
eight or ten varieties, of which the Cherokee of 
the South and the Prairie Queen of the West are 
good examples. The Sweet Brier is, probably, a 
native of England. 

The newest roses introduced into this country 
come from Japan, by the way of France, and 
are called Polyantha. The French have im- 
proved upon the native varieties, which seem to 
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be limited—only three, the Mignonette, the 

Marie Montravel, and the Cecile Bruner, as yet 

attracting attention. They are dwarf in habit, 

bloom profusely in clusters, are small, very 

double, range in hue from pink to white, and are 

very fragrant, The Damascus roses, mich as 
bloom in wonderful laxuriance in England, are 
not grown here. 

In France it is quite customary to train roses 

into trees, where they seem to thrive well, But 

in this country the cane, denuded of branches 

and standing alone, suffers severely from the 
dry winds, so that in order to have any success 
with it—which mode of pruning is altogether 
unnatural—the stem should be wrapped in moss, 

Owing to the ravages of the June bug, a 
large class of roses has been named Ever 
Blooming, which is intelligible to. everybody; 
and, it must be confessed that, unless one is fair- 
ly wel! versed in rose vernacular, the class names 
are somewhat confusing. Into the Ever Bloom- 
ing family all classes of roses, hardy and semi- 
hardy, any and all roses that bloom quickly and 
continuously, have been admitted ; and they com- 
prise a very large, splendid and sweet scented 
variety, such as have been produced by the 
crossing and intercrossing of Bourbon, Noisette, 
Chinese, Tea, and, Hybrid Perpetual, the color- 
ing and shades of coloring in them being almost 
without limit. Red is almost unknown as a color 
among Tea roses. The Duchess of Edin- 
burgh belongs to the Tea family, and is a glow- 
ing crimson, very remarkable, and, as such, is 
greatly prized, It is a French rose, although 
bearing an English name. Another new French 
seedling, of amber hue, and exquisitely lovely 
is the Madame Welche. ~* 

In cultivating roses, the things to be observed, 
chief and foremost, are drainage and rich, deep 
soil. No fertilizer is better than stable manure. 
While roses require water in abundance, they 
require drainage in proportion. As to the depre- 
dations of the June bug, it is thought that it 
prefers roses of a light color; but that may be 
but a matter of time, as the dark roses bloom a 
little earlier. Unless one has the patience to 
pick them off by hand, there is little else to do 
but to resign the roses to them until their reign 
is over, when the canes should be cut back 
and the plants allowed to recover, which they 
will quickly do, and resume blooming with re- 
newed vigor. 

Bryn Mawr, Pi am 
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TO DESTROY WEEDS IN PATHS. 


WeEEps growing upon footpaths are easily de- 
stroyed by the liberal usecf salt scattered over 
them. The salt should be scattgred over the 
weeds when they are wet with dew, and as much 
as will quite whiten the ground should be used. 
It is better to use too much than too little, as in 
the one case no harm is done and the plants are 
totally destroyed, while with an insufficient 
quantity, the weeds are only checked and soon 
recover, and both salt and labor are expended 
uselessly, By using salt to keep down the weeds 
a very good walk may be made of common earth 
or loam mixed with sand, A gravel walk appears 
very bright and clean afters dréssingof salt. If 
the soil is clayey the walk should be well rounded, 
and then sanded and riled. No walk should be 
made flat so as to retain water; if so made it is 
never dry. —Times, 


SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 


Tue low price of ‘woo! is is causing more atten- 
tion to be given to muttonsheep. One difficulty 
is that we have not enongh really good mutton 
to create a demand, In England more is 
thought of mutton than of beef, and for the 
very best mutton: prices are paid that would 
make American farmers stare. We grow beef 
equal or superior to any made in England, 
When we give equal attention to mutton we can 
excel in that as well as in beef. The fine-wooled* 
sheep have received most attention from our 
breeders, and their mutton is not the best. 


—— 





BEANS EXHAUSTIVE. 





It is found im pratice that beans are nota 
good crop to precede wheat, One réason possi- 
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KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
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“DOUBLE HARPOON © 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DEscRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
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Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
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Massachusetts, Khede Island, New 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Sup Lime- 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, _ Flour. 
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*Kidney-Wort is the most successful 
I ever used,”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, V' 
“*Kidney-Wort is one reliable. ¥ 
. Hero, Vt. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all 
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E. T, BARNUM, Present. 
PHILO PARSONS, Vicz-Pres. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 





tw-Bend for Price List. 
=; E. T. BARNUM WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 





F. H. LEAVENWORTH, Sxc’r. 
Cc. F. PURDIE, Supt. 


E. T. BARNUM WIRE AND IRON WORKS, DETROIT, MICH, 


ENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS 


INCORPORATED 1883 


And Manufacturers of 


Wire and Iron Work of Every Description. 
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Detroit. Mich. 
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CIRCULARS, 


THE COOLEY CREAMERS. 

Praga Res 
peste | ca 

~~ wn chit. apparecus| of eet WORLD. o—_ 


In-Daily Use in Over 20,000 Dairies and Factories 


"hey raise the most ream and make the best Butter. ELEVATOR® 


The Davis Swing 


THE MOST POPULAR CHURN ON THE MARKET. 
it makes LJ most 


VEN SILVER 
Kuiertority ot 
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BAU G 


Established 1855. 


W BONE BONE 
™ MANURES! 


wee ase CROPS. 
Use Baugh’s coal = at y ne Phosphate. 
Use Baugh's spedal 1 
Use Baugh’s Boonotntea 


_— {Beugh’s 423 p= fo 


ns} Es 
r. 
Der ae Phosphate, or 
ate. 
Baugh's o Rott cy v1 
Baugh’s Raw 


6, 0 
Use | ‘s 

oer aL ote saree 
{Baugh’s mam 

Use i peueh’s te. 






Baugh's Raw ee 
lved or 
- Baush's $28 ae 


at 


structions soe to use Baugh" 
BAUGH & “SON - 
Manutactarers and Importers, 
Philadelphia, Penn. ; 


WANTED A t= 
tee = ructions “elven, 09 4 
He me one mile east at af Rochester, N. Y 


ALESMEN WANTED! 


To canvass for the sale of Grapes, Roses and 
ursery Stock, Steady em ployment 
antecd- BALABY AND EXPENSES Par! Apply ry 


bern x Brotuenrs, Rochester, N. Y. 
_ (Refer to this paper.) 





























SPECIAL OFFER 


To Actual Settlers 
open only between the ist 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
— Dec., 1884. 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer 


ering locality, the cheapest of a 
unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now 
n forsale. 


LESS THAN 
160 Acres 
NOR MORE 


inst “rt. THAN 320 
cants wi , 
have first ACRES 


THE TERMS 


a Home seekers ARE BETTER 
catch on." 
Ba For Maps 

Mustrated 
Papers 


Gov* 
he, ew 
i * 
“Formation regardins 
Write to J.B. PO 
Land and Immigration Commissioner, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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Seadfer Viuy ated Catalogues and 


MAST, O08 ¢: GO,, Springfield, Obia, 





THOMPSON’S 


WATER. 


a inearen of th -known and thoroughly ofictent it pemmedy See 
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A. B-& W.T. WESTERVELT; 


102 CHAMBERS ST., COR. CHURCH, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers of 


ORNAMENTAL 1RN,-COPPER, AND. pedi 


Fountains, Fountain 
Basins, Garden Vasés, 
Statuary, Settees 
Garden Chairs, Lamp- 
Posts and Lamps, Crest- 
ings and _ Finials, ete. 
Iron aud Wire Railing 
for Banks, Offices, Publie 6 Rollers, Plaiu and Fancy 
and Private Grounds, etc. ‘Tree Guards, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ory ON APPLICATION, 


Cc AYUGA LAND. “PLASTER. 
The ponder Fertilizer! what is said of it! 


* Plaster, with the least expense, produces the heaviest crapa."—H. Catun, late, 8, Vom'r Agriculture. 
“ Gypsum ie the saliva and gastric juice‘of plants,"”"—Hxp i Bhi ia 
“ Has fully proved one of the best and cheapest commiercial fertl 
“ Fifty cents’ worth gave increase of over ten bushels wheat} 
“ Have never known a poor farm on which plaster has beef im 
“ Cayuga Plaster contains an appreciable amount of pho 
value.”—indiana Farmer, 


Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads, Copper Vanes and 
Bannerets, Iron, Brass, 
and, Bronze Stable. Fit- 
tings of the most im- 
proved. designs, 

‘Lawn Mowers, Garden 


and 



















“ The result of a series of experiments in the use of Cayd has been unexpectedly | 
favorable, In the most carefully cotiducted experiment inc ‘ 
Sold in car-loads only, Send‘for PROGRESSIVE F BOOK—Free. 










@ IT WILL GIVE 
“BETTER SATISFACTION 
HAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET. es 

CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


REMINGTON AGRIC TURA COMPANY, llion, N.Y. 









A PURE 
BONE BLACK FERTILIZER of the HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 
: POR «5. . 
WHEAT, CORN, and all FARM‘and GARDEN CROPS. 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops a quick, vigorous start, 
It matures crops carlier, thereby, in many cases, saving entire crops from early frost. 
It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent. 
It adds a ) D soil, 
“ has 8! 
Oe — tame , 


MI 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN X Every TOWN. 


cae aa Worns” xe | 





















wise F PAINT.—Arrests decay and renews the | Will outwear isd tr or shingles, Easily fet. 
India Street, Boston, 
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“HOMESTEAD PHATE, 


the test of yoarr, afid'the best farmers tise tt beawuse of its welldnown worth and 
_ || 7 Sample ee 200 Iba. will be sent 





THE ° “rites nga 


“THE vie } ates 


PA 
= 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 


The doy in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
ee, the Agetpee ae 


za cat 


EX. uk ace U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x . 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. ‘Bize, f 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SOHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M,. STANTON, Gixe, 16x%.....«0%,... toe 
OHARLES SUMNEH, Size, t6xd0.. Be 1 
All of the’aboye are printed on heaky whi oor 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt ofthe m: 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


SD PAGER, Delad. ., coepsacrocdcoceceseccscecsevess 075 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. enh noi pnsete bo 
Orders, with the cash in losed , tobe s dd 4 to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Seeaawar, New York. 


The - Independent: 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSURIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


(9 mos.) (postage free 
+4 * (6 mos,) 
17 ~ (4 mos.) 
13 “ (8 mos,), 
4 ~ (i month), 


2 (2 weeks), 
1 Number. (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one wzw subscriber, in 





One subscription with two wew subscribers, in 


++ ; Ree ee orang? soe 700 
“ subscri three 
NO RIVETS OR Goins “BE See saiten it sic, * °° 
in a 
Need One mabcrption four yours ‘hecribers, in 880 
~ 6 ou our NEW eu 
W KH = K KE INT [Re ie 
THE 


Avy number over five at the same rate, ‘invart. 
ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE REOCKIVED From BuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


» o» “DRIAL DRIPW’ 
 Imorder that any one so inclined: msy read « few con- 
‘Pecttive numbers of Tux Ix: and i 
learn ite value, we offera month's 
“Trial Trip,” for 9% cents, which can be reinitted b 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end af the time 
for which pavnent ¢ made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

tw Makeali remittances payable to the order 0f Tax 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the monty ins Reoisternzep Letter. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and al] Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
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the change in the date o one ex tion on the little y 
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. SAMPSON LO . No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ty ye ER, Londen. to receive subscript 
y" ada THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box lac 8%. _New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
pot ep mms he greatly reduced prices in connection 
THe InDErewpENt, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions throngh this office. 
We will furnish. upon application, a list of such pub 
Mcetiona and clubbing rates of same. 
dae Amo) & & ee 
' RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 limes fo the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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| __Gushing's Corrugated .. |. .$. DAVIS; drs, Cincinnati» 


REVERSIBLE CHOPPING KNIFE. | pT AMOND HAMS. 


Fer Ferty-three years this brand has given 
Nothing ever befor: mate oo aifectiv ve. terial the 
: a "Tietes By <b Workmananiy ‘pert should 
of a mpie by mall, pant othe - 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N. Y. 


satisfaction for the evenness and riéhness of its cur. 
ing. Sold by leading Grocers, from whom obtain cir* 

27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON, 

















culars “* How to Cook the Diamond Ham.” 
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SAYER & CO., 
234 Dey &., New York. 
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Wash yourself with it. 
























COLUMBIA BICYCLES SPOOL ° 
Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will ,AND Uys Absol utely Pure. 
ir TF -E-At ane ; mee ry sent te TOD: powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Procter ! & Gamble, Cincinnatl. ention this paper, Soensotamp for Siustrated SILK. stron and wi week enone. ore 008 nomics} than 
- = } POPE ure a ——— with phosphe multitude low test, short weight, alum or 
Our Carts cagry C © ‘mpepy | Tops Be steady asany AY Washinetan Raston hosphate powders, Sold only in cans. eae 
Wo GUARANTEE the “ride” WHITE AND DECORATED 
rv ur 
Retna oad perfect Me POTT Ss F S AD IROW French China and English Porcelan at Low Prices 
ALL STYLES 4 D 149 pieces. 639 ou 
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LADIBs’ 


VILLAGE Ryne] 


Shi 44 pleces 50 
Deana Pek Moise iploces:: 1 

Seta, 11 pieces, $4.25 ; 825 

te nA Dinner Hots, 10 ses 6 wo 
Bilver-p! ner Knives, per dozen 300 


—_ ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING ‘GOODs. 


oplnatgpied Catalogue and Price, List mailed free on 
ates furnished. 
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celal NEW HAVEN, conn.” — : ADVANTAGES ; Menesly'& Co., West Troy, N.Y. z rat 
| SY Ly the totnael hes be r BURN THE wa Original a coe 52 
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MIME. ADELINA PATTI, MIME, CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
Mme. ETELKA GERSTER, Mme. ALWINA VALLERIA, 


HAVE EACH USED, INDORSED, AND PURCHASED A 


HAINES UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE 


For their own personal use. 


oo ~<~<—> 


A LITTLE BROCHURE CONTAINING THE FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPHS OF 








ADELINA PATTI, CHRISTINE NILSSON-RAUZAUD, SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 
ETELKA GERSTER-GARDINI, ALWINA VALLERIA, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MARIE MARINON, GUISEPPE DEL PUENTE, EMMA ABBOTT, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, PASQUALE BRIGNOLI, HOPE GLENN, 
ANTONIO F. GALASSI, ° ANNA DE BELOCCA, PIETRO FERRANTI, 
EMMA C, THURSBY, OLE BULL, EMILIE AMBRE, 
ALFRED H. PEASE, MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 


Can be had Free by applying to or sending a Two-Cent Stamp to 


HAINES BROS., HAINES & CO., or HAINES & WHITNEY CO, 
97 Fifth Avenue, WN. E. Cor. 17th Street, No. 21 North Pearl St., 182 and 184 Wabash Avenue, 


NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. ——— 


a “Tux Inperexpsnt"” Pazes 81 axp 83 Ross BraEet 



































